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WHAT IS A WORK OF ART? 
Harold Osborne 


THE QUESTION What is a work of art? is not one which we are often brought 
up against in daily life or in our ordinary commerce with art. On rare 
occasions—when, for example, we come upon a strange and novel denizen 
such as a lump of lard in an art exhibition or when we are concerned with the 
artifacts of primitive peoples who lack our concept of fine art—we may be 
called upon to face it and to examine our criteria for deciding whether 
something is or is not a work of art. But except on such occasions we are 
ordinarily content to accept as works of art the objects to which we are 
exposed in museums and galleries and artists’ studios and we ask ourselves 
rather how good they are of their kind. 

But among aestheticians the question has become a basic one around 
which controversy now flares and flickers. And in this context it has acquired . 
two different meanings—or perhaps it would be better to say that the same 
form of words poses two alternative questions envisaging answers belonging 
to two different realms of discourse. The question may be: What things in 
the world around us are correctly designated works of art? Or the words may 
be intended to ask: What is meant by calling anything at all a work of art? 
The former is a factual question relating to the correct use of language. The 
latter is a philosophical question. It is also the sort of question which an 
ordinary man would naturally suppose to be intended if he were asked out 
of the blue: “What is a work of art? He would be inclined to understand 
that he was being asked for a definition or a general account of what is 
meant by ‘work of art’ and the criteria applied for determining whether any 
particular thing is or is not a work of art. This he would naturally: under- 
stand to be asked, though he would be unlikely to get very far towards . 
finding an answer. ; 

A great deal of futile discussion in aesthetics has arisen simply out of 
confusion between these two questions and the sort of answers they require. 
It is my hope that this paper may do something towards clearing the air of 
the haze of dust that has been so generated..: : . 

Though they exist on different logical*planes, the two questions are 
linked. It seems only common sense to recognize that we cannot sensibly 
decide whether or not anything is a work of art unless we know what the 
term ‘work of art’ means. We must know the answer to the philosophical 
question before we can cope with the practical question, for such knowledge 
is presupposed in every practical decision we make. But it is equally true that 
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philosophers cannot discover what the term ‘work of art’ means by the pure 
light of reason, by looking within themselves and exercising intuition. They 
can only discover what it means by examining the way in which the term is 
used, the criteria that are in fact applied in determining whether anything is 
a work of art, the sort of things which are expertly said about works of art, 
and so on. As often in life, we know adequately for practical purposes what 
we mean by calling anything a work of art until we are compelled to ask 
ourselves what we mean. Then we don’t know. We possess practical skills 
and accumulated conventions which involve inarticulate knowledge not 
readily accessible to us. It is one of the jobs of philosophy to make such 
inarticulate knowledge articulate. 

Let us now discuss the two questions involved. 

The Institutional theories of art which have recently become popular give 
prominence to the rather trivial fact that the answer to the former of these 
questions is a matter of social convention. This is necessarily so because, 
however the term is ultimately unravelled, “work of art’ expresses a concept 
which operates within a social milieu and with social implications. Whatever 
else it may be a work of art is an artifact, i.e., a man-made device, which is 
differentiated from other things that men make by the function it serves or 
is intended or thought to serve among men in a social environment. There- 
fore the decision which artifacts are properly to be called works of art and 
which are not must depend on men’s reactions to them. To give an analogy: 
the biological differences between spiders and fishes do not depend on social 
conventions. They are the same whatever language we use. If men generally 
began to eat spiders with relish and to shudder at the proximity of fishes, the 
biological differences between them would be unaffected. But if we are talking 
about food, a social concept, such change of eating habits would be decisive. 
The Institutional theories rather tritely explain that what things are and what 
things are not correctly denominated works of art depends on men’s aesthetic 
eating habits—on which artifacts men generally consume and enjoy in an aes- 
thetic way. The rank and file in any society, we are told, are guided in their 
aesthetic eating habits by a nucleus of experts whose main professional 
interest is connected with the arts and their consumption—critics, reviewers, 
museum men, gallery owners and ‘dealers, collectors, connoisseurs, patrons, 
and so on. These constitute the core of what Dr. Diffey, reviving an old 
metaphor of a Republic or Commonwealth of Letters, designated the 
Republic of Art! and Arthur Danto in America more pedestrianly called the 
artworld.? Since habits and capacities for aesthetic appreciation are less 
dominant among men in sophisticated societies than are eating habits, the 
nucleus of experts exercises a correspondingly more important influence in 
the aesthetic field—though we still have gourmets and dietitians who wield 
some authority in eating matters. 

Professor George Dickie’s much quoted saying that an art work is any- 
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thing called a work of art by the artworld? is a correct generalization 
indicating the sort of answer required by the factual question. But it is not an 
answer to a philosophical question. It makes no suggestion about what is 
meant by members of the artworld when they call anything a work of art. To 
investigate what things are and have been classified as works of art and how 
the nucleus of experts functions in any society is an undertaking situated 
within the field of social anthropology. It is not a philosophical undertaking. 
Whether this investigation comes within the scope of Aesthetics depends on 
the extension one chooses to give to the term ‘Aesthetics’: the decision is 
arbitrary and remains unimportant so long as the nature and limitations of 
the investigation itself are understood. If Aesthetics is regarded as a branch of 
Philosophy, then this sort of investigation cannot lie within its scope; for it- 
is not philosophical. But it is certainly an important and even a necessary 
propaedeutic providing the factual material essential for reaching any 
fruitful conclusions in Philosophical Aesthetics. For it is a primary task of 
philosophy to make articulate the tacit concepts latent in our linguistic 
habits and the other conventions by which we live, to bring to the surface 
the submerged rationality of our social lives. So Philosophical Aesthetics 
must seek, not to invent a new concept of art ab ovo, but to articulate and to 
display in all its complexity the inarticulate concept of art implicit in the 
behaviour and conventions of the art world which the Institutional theories 
investigate on a factual level. In order to tackle the job it must have before it 
the complex social organization whose conceptual structure it hopes to 
elucidate. : 

The motive for doing this is primarily an intellectual curiosity: we like to 
understand ourselves and our behaviour. And philosophy is, after all, 
powered by a self-rewarding intellectual interest. But, as has been seen, the 
undertaking has practical implications also and offers incidental rewards in 
the practical sphere. 

There are, however, philosophers who have denied that the philosophical 
question about the meaning of art is a legitimate one or that an answer to it is 
feasible. About the middle of this century it became popular for a time in 
some circles of English-language philosophy to decry generalizations about 
the nature of art, stigmatizing attempts to find a philosophical definition as 
false ‘essentialism’. On several grounds the search for a general characteristic 
or set of characteristics serving to define the nature of art was held to be 
mistaken. 

Sometimes this was argued on the ground that the several art forms are so 
different and there is so little conformity among the critical standards applied 
within the various genres of art, that a central conceptual core is unthinkable. 
Paul Ziff, for example, concluded that ‘neither a poem, nor a novel, nor a 
musical composition can be said to be a work of art in the same sense of the 
phrase in which a painting or a statue or a vase can be said to be a work of 
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art’. The grounds for his conclusion are not new. Indeed Kant’s doctrine of 
the ‘singularity’ of aesthetic judgement asserted that even within any one art 
form we cannot generalize from particular judgements to reach a set of 
characteristics which could serve as a rule guaranteeing that any artifact 
manifesting these characteristics is a work of art or aesthetically admirable. 

There are no general rules for making or judging works of art. But this goes 
no way at all towards proving that there is no definable concept of a work of 
art. Indeed the assertion itself might be held to constitute one defining 
characteristic inherent to all works of art. 

In an influential article W. E. Kennick said: “We are able to separate those 
objects which are works of art from those which are not because we know 
English; that is, we know how correctly to use the word “art” and to apply 
the phrase “work of art”. ... If anyone is able to use the word “art” or the 
phrase “work of art” correctly, in all sorts of contexts and on the right sort of 
occasions, he knows “‘what art is’, and no formula in the world can make 
him wiser’. But what does it mean to know how to use a language correctly? 
We learn a language within a social milieu by acquiring skills in its use ar 
manipulation. When we learn a language we do not try to master the 
complete denotation of words ostensively: we do not have to have every 
fish in the world pointed out to us by language-experts before we can use the 
word. ‘fish’ correctly. We acquire certain implicit principles of application. 
The principles may be more or less clear, more or less coherent, more or less 
complete. But it is in virtue of these principles of application and because 
language is on the whole used rationally and consistently that we are able up 
to a point to apply words correctly to things we have not seen before. It is 
because we have acquired such general principles of application that we are 
able, up to a point, to apply the words ‘work of art’ correctly to objects in 
Kennick’s hypothetical warehouse which we have not come across before. 
In acquiring this skill we are acquiring rudimentary knowledge of an 
inarticulate concept.* On the other hand we do not have to have a definition 
of ‘art’ before our minds whenever we are called’on to decide whether this 
or that artifact is a work of art, and if so, how good it is. We exercise 
discriminatory and appreciative skills which we have cultivated and refined 
on the basis of innate capacities for sensitivity in the context of socially 
approved conventions and habits. Underlying these skills and social con- 
ventions, including linguistic conventions, there is an inarticulate concept of 
what a work of art is, and it is this concept which guides and controls our 
aesthetic behaviour. The presence of such a concept is guaranteed. by the fact 
that we are to some extent rational creatures, that we display a measure of 
consistency in our attitudes and behaviour. Without it the guidance of the 
art world would be arbitrary and chaotic. It is this latent concept which is 
the object of philosophical search. 

Sometimes the argument against the possibility of there being necessary 
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and sufficient conditions defining the nature of a work of art has been based 
on ‘the very expansive, adventurous character of art, its ever-present 
changes and novel creations’, which, it is said, ‘makes it logically impossible 
to ensure any set of defining properties’.”? This argument confuses together a 
number of different things, most of them important. First every successful 
work of art, as we now think, is creative and therefore introduces an element 
of novelty. But far from being a barrier to definition, this itself may be 
regarded as part of the modern concept of a work of art, one of its defining 
characteristics. Secondly, new art forms have come into being in the course 
of history: photography and cinema are examples in fairly recent times. New 
materials such as plexiglas and neon lighting offer new possibilities for 
aesthetic creation. Therefore the concept of art must be ‘open’, allowing for 
change and development. But an open concept is not necessarily undefinable. 

The notion of change involves the existence of something which continues 
through change. Unless we know what this changing thing is so that we can 
recognize it amid change and discriminate it from other things, we cannot 
aow that it changes. Indeed the assertion that it changes would have no 
sense. A concept that is ‘open’ in the sense that it is susceptible of change and 
development can, indeed must, be capable of definition. Modern science is 
very different from the science of ancient Greece or Egypt or India; there is 
every reason to suppose that the science of today and today’s conception of 
science will develop further in the future. But we do not argue for that 
reason that science is undefinable. We know, and up to a point we can say, 
what we are talking about when we speak of science.® And so it is with art. 

Yet it is important to recognize that both our socially conditioned habits 
of appreciation and our concepts of art have indeed changed radically in the 
course of history. This gives some insight into the complexity of our 
contemporary attitudes and guards against the too easy assumption that they 
are in any way final or sacrosanct. 

It is too easy to assume wrongly that other peoples share our aesthetic 
habits. We cherish and admire the art and literature of ancient Greece and it 
comes as a surprise to many people to hear that on the basis of their own 
records the Greeks themselves, as Frank P. Chambers justly says, “at the 
height of their greatest creative period were all unconscious of the kind of 
aesthetic values which we ourselves accept and understand’. He adds: 
‘Conscious aesthetic values would seem to be as wanting in the so-called 
Dark Ages or Middle Ages of Western Europe as at the height of the Greek 
era’.® Until the advent of the vogue for the picturesque wild and mountain 
‘scenery was not aesthetically admired. Today Indian music makes use of 
complicated rhythmical structures to which unversed European musicians 
are imperceptive. Examples could be multiplied. 

Investigation of changes in men’s concepts of art and appreciation 
belongs to the History of Ideas. An excellent example of this may be seen in 
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Wladyslaw Tatarkiewicz’s article “What is Art? The Problem of Definition 
Today’ and of course in his monumental three-volume Historia Estetyki, ` 
which ranges much more widely than histories of philosophical aesthetics 
such as A History of Aesthetics (1956) by Katherine Everett Gilbert and 
Helmut Kuhn or Monroe C. Beardsley’s Aesthetics from Classical Greece to the 
Present (1966). 

Although the ancient Greeks produced works of art which we regard as 
aesthetically fine, their concepts of the nature of art were, so far as we can 
discover, as different from ours as were their conventions of appreciation. 
The distinction which we make between the fine arts on the one hand, 
factory production and the crafts on the other, was foreign to classical 
antiquity. Both the fine arts and the crafts were regarded as ‘production 
according to rule’ and both were classified as techné, a word which can be 
translated ‘organized knowledge and procedure applied for the purpose of 
producing a specific preconceived result’. This runs directly counter to the 
deeply ingrained insight of modern aesthetic thought that the production of 
fine art is not the sort of performance which can be reduced to rule or 
appraised in accordance with a set of rules that could be formulated. The 
consequential Greek idea that ‘perfection’ is the appropriate criterion of 
excellence in the fine arts as in other forms of production was expressly 
repudiated by Kant on the ground that the notion of perfection presupposes 
production in accordance with a pre-established concept or rule. Yet this 
conception of art held the field until the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when the French aesthetician Charles Batteaux heralded the modern idea 
that the common feature of the fine arts, distinguishing them from the 
crafts and the sciences, is their production of beauty.1 This idea lasted until 
the beginning of the present century, when it began to be seen that ‘beauty’ 
itself is a highly ambiguous term, far too wide and indefinite for the purpose, 
while many modern artists on the other hand expressly repudiated ‘beauty’ 
because of its too narrow associations with out-moded appreciative con- 
ventions. Since 1900 a large number of putative definitions of art has emerged, 
each of them covering a sector of accepted critical practice but none of them, 
apparently, applicable to the whole of what is accepted as art by the art 
world. Tatarkiewicz lists and briefly discusses six such definitions and 
suggests several more. He concludes by recommending a disjunctive defini- 
tion embracing a number of alternatives: “Art is a conscious human activity 
of either reproducing things, or constructing forms, or expressing experien- 
ces, if the product of this reproduction, construction, or expression is 
capable of evoking delight, or emotion, or shock.’ 

Though we may properly expect a measure of consistency in the organized 
social institutions which we call the Republic of Art, it does not follow that 
they are rational through and through. It would hardly be a matter for 
surprise if we found that the concepts of a work of art implicit in the rules 
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and conventions of the art world were incompletely uniform or coherent. 
When we remember the history of their development, the bare bones of 
which only have been indicated, the haphazard way in which they have 
evolved, the massive changes which have taken place in our attitudes of 
aesthetic appreciation and the many powerful influences bearing upon our 
artistic behaviour, it is indeed likely that several not entirely consistent or 
compatible conceptions of art may survive in the traditions we have inheri- 
ted but not fully clarified. A ‘disjunctive definition’ such as Tatarkiewicz 
proposed is an indication that this is in fact so. It is an indication of a pretty 
thoroughgoing irrationality in the structure of the Republic of Art. For it 
means that social approval is being accorded to the adoption of the same 
attitudes and behaviour towards a heterogencous selection of things dis- 
criminated by several unrelated criteria2® And we submit to this blindly 
„until the philosopher opens our eyes. This must be the first step, the step 
which Tatarkiewicz has proposed. 

But we must go further. If we look more closely, we shall see that not 
only do the various implicit definitions of art not hang together in a co- 
herent group, but that many of them are internally irrational since even 
within the range of things which they cover they do not in fact serve to 
differentiate those which are conventionally accepted as works of art from 
those which are not. Take, for example, the theory of Expression, which 
came to prominence in the nineteenth century and is still influential. As we 
have said, and as Tatarkiewicz’s “disjunctive definition’ allows, this only 
impinges upon some works of art. There are many recognized works of 
art which are no more notably ‘expressive’ than many other things which 
men make or do. But to this we must add that men make or do many many 
things which are expressive of experience, and are capable of evoking 
delight, emotion or shock, but which we do not classify as works of art. A 
vulgar and costly icon of the Virgin and an act of reverence before the tomb 
of Lenin are both in their several ways expressive of reverence. But we do 
not rank them as works of art. The theory of Expression does not, as it is 
purported to do, provide a criterion by which we can discriminate among 
expressive things and actions those which are works of art from those which 
are not. The same thing might be said about the other proposed definitions. 
The ‘mimetic’ theory holds that art is an activity of reproducing reality: but 
many people are delighted with their own amateur photographs. Despite 
‘informal’ and Tachist art, much of the art we recognize conforms to the 
definition that art is the creation of forms: but an engineer and the illustrator 
of a geometrical textbook also construct forms. The old definition of fine art 
as the creation of beauty does not apply to much that is now recognized as 
fine art, but it is still too wide; it would be odd to describe the act of giving 
birth to a beautiful baby as a work of art. All this indicates a deeper element 
of irrationality in our Republic of Art, for it suggests that the way in which 
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we talk and think about works of art does not correspond with the way in 
which we actually select those things which we recognize as works of art ~ 
from the things which we do not so recognize. Nevertheless it would bea 
mark of irresponsibility to accept prematurely that the structure of our 
Republic of Art is so grossly irrational as this suggests. To stop at this should 
be only an act of ultimate despair when all else has failed, for it would 
undermine the belief in the ultimate rationality of humanity. First we must 
look more- deeply to see whether there is perhaps some discriminating prin- 
ciple operating through all these categories, a principle by which we in fact 
differentiate works of art from artifacts which are not works of art. 

On various occasions I have suggested aesthetic experience as such a 
differentiating criterion. Whatever among natural objects is capable of ~ 
arousing and sustaining aesthetic experience in suitably endowed persons we 
call beautiful; and whatever among artifacts is capable of arousing and 
sustaining aesthetic experience in suitably prepared subjects we call a work 
of art. The idea that a work of art is distinguished as the vehicle of aesthetic 
experience came gradually into force from the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and now, in modern theory and practice, is the most generally 
presupposed of all. It does in fact supply the necessary discriminative prin- 
ciple in each of the categories. On the Expression theory, for instance, a work 
of art would be an artifact expressing experience and capable of arousing and 
sustaining aesthetic experience. Things that men make and do with expres- 
sive force but which are not capable of sustaining aesthetic experience are 
not works of art. The idea operates similarly through the other categories. 
Ifit is accepted, it would cut the ground from under Kennick’s argument that 
a work of art cannot be defined because ‘art has no definite function’ and 
would refute his claim that: “There is no single property that is common to 
all works of art.’ Its acceptance as a criterion recognizes the basic rationality 
in the structure of our art world. 

But it has been objected that aesthetic experience itself is a vague and 
ambiguous term current in many different senses. This is true. Its very 
existence has been denied by Dickie, though under a misapprehension as to 
its nature.}4 In any case it needs sharper and more precise definition. It must 
not be dissipated or disintegrated into pleasure, emotion or shock. It is none 
of these. In my own writings I have endeavoured to present aesthetic 
experience simply as direct awareness, perception in the wider sense of the 
word, undertaken for its own sake. Perception is direct cognitive contact 
with the world outside and within ourselves; it underlies all apprehension 
and provides the material for analytical and constructive thinking. When we 
exercise this most basic of all faculties for its own sake and not for practical 
or theoretical purposes we are enjoying aesthetic experience. Few things are 
suitable vehicles for this exercise to more than a rudimentary extent. A 
work of art is an artifact which, whatever else it does, is capable of stimulat- 
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ing such self-rewarding awareness and sustaining perception at higher than 
the ordinary levels of intensity and fullness. 

When aesthetic experience is understood in this way it will be seen that 
this is how we do in fact learn to discriminate in the Republic of Art. 
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idea must be interpreted more concretely 
than ‘different things having the same 
name’. For example: the formula A has 
something in common with B, B with C, 
C with D, etc.; but F, G, and H retain 
little or nothing in common with A. So 
interpreted, it does not apply in a signifi- 
cant way to the different theories of art. 

14 See, for example, Robert McGregor, 
‘Dickie’s Institutionalized Aesthetic’, The 
British Journal of Aesthetics Vol. 17, No. 1. 


ART AND AUTONOMY 
Paul Crowther 


INTRODUCTION 


` Wertz? was argued that it is art’s (supposedly) logical indefinability that 
guarantees the continuing autonomy and inventiveness of artistic production. 
This, however, makes (without justification) an important assumption: 
namely that artistic inventiveness and freedom are negative in character, and 
based purely on the absence of ideological or conceptual restraint. The artist 
is free only when he does what he pleases, how he pleases, and for whatever 
reason he pleases. It seems to me that much recent ‘artistic’ production has 
been simply a vindication of this negative conception of artistic liberty. On 
such terms, the work of art is reduced to whatever the artist intends as art, 
and rather than rise to this challenge, certain philosophers have attempted to 
give it an intellectual legitimacy by what is known as the ‘Institutional’ 
definition of art. 

In Part One of this paper I shall point out some grave difficulties relating 
to the degree of autonomy afforded the artist and artworld by the Institu- 
tional definition. I shall then go on, in Part Two, to sketch a theory of art as 
‘re-presentation’ in the hope of showing that it provides a more convincing 
and positive framework for artistic autonomy. 


PART ONE 


George Dickie observes of Duchamp and the Dadaists that “. . . when we 
reflect on their deeds we can take note of a kind of human action which has 
until now gone unnoticed and unappreciated—the action of conferring the 
status of art’. 

Dickie then goes on to define the work of art as an artifact, a set of whose 
aspects has had the status “work of art’ conferred upon it by the artworld or 
someone acting on its behalf. Now it is interesting that the bulk of the 
examples, which Dickie mentions in relation to ‘conferring status’, involve 
the conferral of titles or descriptions upon people, rather than the status 
‘member of the artifactual class x’ upon objects or artifacts. Indeed, conferring 
the status ‘member of the artifactual class “work of art’”’ is the only example 
of the latter which he discusses at any length. However, it is precisely this 
example which is problematic, and which Dickie’s theory should be able to 
justify in the context of a more general account of conferring status. It is 
clear, then, that we must investigate what it actually means to ‘confer status’, 
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in relation both to artifactual creation and the ascription of artifactual 
properties. 

There are, I think, two possibilities here: (a) Conferring status in the sense 
of making an artifact, i.e., where a person assembles things or works on 
them in order to produce an artifact of a definite kind. For example, to confer 
the status ‘of’ hammer would involve a person transforming an existing 
artifact or set of raw materials into a new artifact with specific ‘exhibited’ 
properties that enable it to fulfil the recognized functions of a hammer. This 
is not arbitrary. We cannot call any artifact that we happen to choose or 
create a hammer, but only those that do have the requisite function-enabling 
properties. In other words, this sense of conferring status has certain well- 
formed criteria of application that enable us to- distinguish between appro- 
priate and inappropriate usage. (b) The second relevant occurrence of 
conferring status is where the thing ‘upon’ which we are conferring the 
status member of artifactual class x’ is not (as in the above case) materially 
changed by the conferral.. That is to say, the thing’s physical form and 
matter are not altered. What is altered or extended, however, is its logical 
structure, or some aspect of that structure. This can happen in two ways. 
First, where we make an explicit acknowledgement or declaration that a 
given artifact is also a member of a more general class or sub-class of arti- 
facts: for example, those cases where we draw attention to some artifact’s 
being a good or bad instance of its kind, or, to the fact, say, that it is a 
member of the class ‘artifacts present in the city of Leeds on September oth’. 
In other words, to confer status ‘upon’ in this way is to make explicit 
something already entailed by its being that particular artifact; we simply 
clarify an aspect of its meaning. The second way in which we can affect the 
logical structure of an artifact whilst leaving its material base unaltered is 
when we superimpose a meaning characteristic of another kind of artifact 
‘upon’ it, i.e., we confer ‘honorary status’. For example, we could grant a 
chisel the honorary status of ‘hammer’ by using it to hit things. However, 
in such examples the original meaning is still significantly present; we do 
not think that our chisel has actually turned into a hammer. The point is 
that an artifact is defined not by its subsequent uses (unless it is re-made in an 
appropriate way) but by its original creation as an artifact with specific 
exhibited properties designed to fulfil a specific function or functions. 

Now, the difference between (a) conferring the status ‘of’, and (b) confer- 
ring status ‘upon’, is crucial. The former is generative; it constitutes the 
necessary and sufficient conditions of the creation of any artifact of a specific 
kind. The second is entirely contingent; in creating an artifact there is no 
explicit need to acknowledge its relationships to more general classes of 
artifacts, nor must we be necessarily mindful of the possible honorary 
statuses that might be conferred upon it. It is especially important to note 
that conferring status ‘upon’ does not involve an artifact of a new kind being 
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: brought.into existence. We simply acknowledge what is already there, or 
give it an additional use that is a function of some aspect of its original 
defining properties. 

Dickie’s theory inverts the relationship of the two senses of conferring ` 
status, and in so doing, misinterprets both. On his terms, an artifact becomes 
a work of art because the artworld confers the status ‘member of the arti- 
factual class “work of art” ° upon it. This in itself gives us the necessary and 
sufficient conditions of the creation of such an artifact. There is no need (as 
there is in (a) conferring ‘of’ status) to change any material properties, but 
simply to replace one meaning by another. Now we have seen that this is an 
improper move. One cannot simply replace a logical structure with another, 
unless (as in conferring ‘of’ status) we re-work its material base. The best we 
‘can do, short of such a re-working, is to confer ‘honorary’ status, i.e., 
superimpose an additional logical structure. However, this by no means 
‘erases. the original definitive structure of meaning. Let us imagine for a 
moment that an artist takes some real Brillo boxes, and mounts them on a 
plinth. In such a case already defined artifacts are presented in a new context 
which invites us to look at them ‘as if’ they were works of art. In other words 
they are given ‘honorary’ status; another meaning is simply added to their 
already existent one. Fundamentally, however, they are still Brillo boxes 
before (and I use ‘before’ in a logical as well as temporal sense) being any- 
thing else. Now, we might try to get round this by saying that the presenta- 
tion in a new context is itself the creation of a new artifact. Dickie himself 
points out that by picking up a piece of driftwood and hanging on a wall we 
are making it into an artifact. However, even if we accept this far-fetched and 
unargued account, it still leaves us with a problem. Earlier we saw that sense 
(a) conferring the status ‘of’ (which is being invoked here) does not simply 
involve doing something to a thing, but doing something quite definite, 
namely endowing it with specific recognized properties that enable it to 
carry out the function(s) that define the kind of artifact it is to be. This 
condition is surely not satisfied by simply presenting an object in a new 
context. _ | 

If Dickie’s account of conferring status in an artistic context were general- 
ized, it would go as follows: If P is an accredited creator or consumer of 
artifact type x, then all that is required for something to count as an instance 
of x is for P to say so. It follows from this that any group definable by its 
relation to a certain type of artifact, such as (presumably) boiler makers and 
users to boilers, has the right to confer the status of that artifact on any other 
artifact it pleases. This is the necessary and sufficient condition of creating an 
artifact type x. In relation to art Dickie takes his definition to arise not from 
objective ‘exhibited’ features common to all works of art, but from the fact 
that such artifacts are engendered within a specific social institution—the 
artworld. A related view is Levinson’s thesis that ‘a work of art is a thing 
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. intended for regard-as-a-work-of-art; regard in any of the ways works of 
art existing prior to it have been correctly regarded’. 

Now, it is clear that the above generalization, taking Dickie’s definition 
of art as its paradigmatic base, is in conflict with the general rules of confer- 
ring artifactual status which we established earlier. This in itself should make 
us very wary indeed of the Institutional definition. Dickie, however, could 
assert that works of art are exceptions to the rule, by virtue of having no 
single clearly defined function or set of properties in common. Well, how 
do we differentiate this potentially vast class of artifacts from other artifacts? 
Is it done simply by the artworld conferring the status “work of art’ on some, 
but not others? But what is the ‘artworld’? Dickie asserts that a social 
institution is defined by ‘a practice’: What then is the practice that defines the 
artworld? No doubt we shall be told that it is “the practice of conferring the 
status “work of art” on artifacts with no set of exhibited properties or 
function in common’. This kind of ploy is clearly circular, and Dickie admits 
as much. His justification of it, however, is based on the claim that his circle, 
because it provides details about the structure and organization of the 
artworld, is not uninformative. Even if we accept this assertion it still leaves 
one problem outstanding: how does the artworld come to exist in the first 
place? It is difficult to see how any human practice could engender a distinct 
social institution around it, unless it was based on some very precise kind of 
activity—and surely the creation of ‘artifacts with no sets of exhibited 
properties or functions in common’ does not satisfy this condition. Indeed, 
this is not really a concrete practice at all, but rather a higher-order logical 
class that is a function of all the artifact-creating practices that can be indivi- 
duated on the basis of different properties and functions. Such logical 
misadventures still leave one other possibility: that the artworld is a function 
of some special kind of aesthetic attitude; but Dickie, however, is particularly 
hostile to such an approach and offers many arguments against it. What, 
then, determines the artworld? Is there no characteristic practice by which 
we can define it? Interestingly, Dickie himself admits that ‘until quite 
recently the works of art clearly recognizable as such were either obviously 
representational or assumed to be representional’.4 

This is the very nerve of the whole issue. Dickie’s conception of the 
artworld is usually criticized as being too vague, but the fact is, rather, that 
the artworld is too historically precise to make his theory tenable. Over the 
centuries it has cystallized around the creation of artifacts with a basic 
function and exhibited properties that are very specific indeed, tied as they 
are to representation in some sense or other. If, then, we are willing to admit 
that the artworld and work of art have been historically defined by repre- 
sentation, with its well-defined features, it would follow that the work of 
art is as much subject to the relevant rules of conferring status as any other 
artifact, and that the artworld is, on logical grounds, not entitled to confer 
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the status ‘work of art’ upon just any artifact it pleases. Hence Dickie’s 
. theory collapses. We find the observation that “The development of non- 
objective art showed that imitation is not even an always accompanying 
property of art, much less an essential one.’ 

The fact is, of course, that it did nothing of the sort. It simply assumed, 
and assumed wrongly, that the new meanings into which art was alienated, 
were still fundamentally artistic in nature. The reasons for this assumption 
are clear. The new meanings arose in response to some theoretical problems 
in art, or as a reaction against the status of art in society, but whilst moving 
away from it, at the same time retained certain similarities in terms of 
medium and use. Let us now re-interpret Duchamp’s readymades in the 
light of this. What Duchamp did was not to confer the status “work of art’, 
but rather ridicule the way society values works of art, or show ironically 
that other things besides art objects can be contemplated in an aesthetic way. 

It is this element of social criticism which has, I feel, prevented philoso- 
phers from getting to grips with the problem of meaning in modern art. 
Non-representational works have become identified with the authentic 
expression of human liberty. They are ‘progressive’, “conceptually adven- 
turous’, ‘liberal’, and seem to reflect the values and interests of the intellectual 
liberal-democratic élite. It is this ultimately ideological validity that lies at 
the heart of Institutional theory—the desire to legitimize activities that seem 
in perfect accord with the higher values of society. However, is there really 
such an accord? We have seen that the conception of artistic liberty at work 
in modern movements is based not on the constructive interpretation of 
recognized procedures, but rather the absence of constraint. Indeed closely - 
allied to it is what might be called the ‘dogma of artistic infallibility’: art is 
what the artist wants to be art, and there is no question of correctness or 
incorrectness in relation to his creation—it just.is. Art is about the artist and 
what he wants to do, and nothing else. The lived-world exists merely to 
feed his ego and renew his intuitions of existential superiority. 

I shall now argue that a conception of art as ‘re-presentation’ offers a more 
objective and positive account of artistic autonomy. 


PART TWO 


For a representation to be a representation it must necessarily be ‘of’ 
something; it must refer to some other aspect of the world. And more than 
this, it must have some kind of likeness, or, as Gadamer puts it, ‘ontological 
bond’ with what it represents, in order for us to differentiate it from other 
referential units such as the sign or symbol. In his first paper on the “Art- 
world’ Arthur Danto takes this ontological bond to be an encumbrance, 
something that restricts the autonomy of art. On what grounds. is this 
asserted? Danto seems to base it on a claim that representational art becomes 
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meaningful through standing for objects or states of affairs that exist or have 
- existed in the world. The work of art is conceived as a mirror of reality; it 
points directly to something outside it, in the way that words were once 
thought to stand for things. 

However, to use a phrase of Gombrich’s, ‘making comes before matching’. 
_ Representation is first and foremost a constructive activity that starts from 
an artist learning a procedure or convention of how to represent. Character- 
istically this will at some stage involve copying directly from reality. 
However, this is by no means a necessary condition of representation. A 
child can learn to draw objects, and more than this, draw objects in relation- 
ships with one another, without direct reference to some specific object or 
state of affairs in the world. All that is required is a basic facility in the 
handling of a pencil (or whatever) and some general experience of what 
visual reality is like. Although representation is indeed ‘of’ things or kinds of 
things, the way these are constituted can be by means (such as imaginative 
reconstruction or following a representational rule) that do not involve 
copying. In other words, whilst bearing in mind that the intended use of an 
imagined representation can influence the way it is created we must clearly 
distinguish between the ‘generative’ sense of bringing a representation into 
existence, and the ‘functional’ sense of putting a given representation to use. 
On these terms, denotation is only one amongst many other functions of 
representation, and not a general explanation of how representations are 
meaningful in the first place. 

What implication does this have for the autonomy of art? We could say 
that in its functional sense representation is closely tied to some external 
meanitig—and to this extent lacks autonomy. For example, representations 
are used in advertising simply as a means of persuading us to do certain 
things, and in books or manuals to enable us better to understand a story or 
some technical procedure. In these functional senses representation occurs in 
a context of meaning which is largely extraneous to the representation 
itself. It serves essentially as a means to an end. However, in representational 
art, although there is some element of reference to the external world, the 
meaning of the work is, as it were, internalized. That is to say, the means/end 
relation which is characteristic of the functional sense of representation, is 
inverted: the work of representational art becomes not so much a means to 
some external significance as an end in itself to which external meanings are 
referred in order to understand the work the better. But what is the ground 
of this internal meaning; can we characterize it more precisely? I think we 
can, as follows: if, in the generative sense of representation, we concentrate 
exclusively on its referential elements a vital dimension of significance is 
overlooked. The whole point is that far from being a mere facsimile or 
reproduction ‘of external reality, representation is, before anything else, an 
interpretation or articulation of the artist’s experience of the world. As Hegel 
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observes, “The beauty of art is beauty born of the spirit and born again.” 


Even in a work based ostensibly on a denotative relationship—such as a — 


still life—we do not find a simple reproduction so much as a highly stylized 
interpretation that is informed both by the artist’s personal history, and that 
of his culture. In artistic representation the locus of meaning is style. We may 
refer beyond the work itself for collateral information as to iconographic 
sources or the artist’s intentions, but the significant emphasis is on what the 
work itself does in the way of stylistic interpretation of the world. Indeed, do 
we not aesthetically value the products of a mechanically reproductive 
process such as photography, only in so far as it presents us with images that 
are more than simply a ‘slice of reality’? We look for evidence of style in 
terms of focus quality, use of line and colour, and acute’selection of subject- 
matter. 

I am saying, then, that the work of art is a representation of a certain 
quality that centres our attention and interest on the artist's style. It is not 
what the work refers to which is the central source of value and meaning so 
much as how it refers, how it makes present some aspect of the world. In 
essence the work of art ‘represents’ the world as mediated through the 
artist's body, and hereafter I shall refer to art works as ‘re-presentational’. 

From these points we see that the work of art is autonomous to the extent 
that its locus of meaning is internal to the work itself. Indeed, through re- 
presenting his experience of the world through work in a medium; the 
artist brings that — to a structured completeness and autonomy that 
is otherwise lost in the flux of everyday life. Hence Gadamer’s observation 
that “The work of art is to be understood as the perfecting of that symbolic 
representation of life towards which every experience tends.’ 

Now it might reasonably be pointed out that the account offered so far is 
a fairly general one that is not tied exclusively to re-presentation. For 
example, an abstract painting is autonomous in the sense that it is not 
significant through having to stand for some meaning external to it. Indeed, 
even if we admit that re-presentation has a certain degree of autonomy, 
could we not see the tendency to abstraction as a movement into a still 
higher degree of artistic autonomy? To answer this question, and bring 
literature and music within the aegis of re-presentation, I shall contrast re- 
presentational meaning with that which is characteristic of abstract works. 

The fundamental point is, I think, that re-presentation is a rule-governed 
interpretation of the artist's experience of the world. In re-presentation the 
artist does not simply express himself but organizes the formal elements of 
his medium into specific relationships that are objectively recognizable or 
understandable as being ‘of’ some aspect of the world, or with which we can 
form some fairly specific referential associations. This is a species of illusion- 
ism not, as we have seen, in the sense of necessarily being tied to states of 
affairs which exist, or have existed in the world, but rather in the sense of 
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presenting objective possibilities of experience, ways in which aspects of 
persons or situations might appear. In the visual arts the basis of re-presenta- 
tion is visual likeness of varying degrees; in the case of literature and music 
matters are more complex. We could say that the writer uses words and 
sentences in a highly stylized manner to “put us in mind of’ possible narrative 
developments or descriptions of characters and situations. The burden of 
meaning in such writing-as-re-presentation falls upon how reference to the 
world is made (i.e., style) as opposed to what is referred to (the sense which 
dominates our customary use of language). In the case of music traditional 
structures of scale, i.e., tonality, would be our parallel to visual likeness and 
narrative/description. Indeed, the Greeks looked upon music as the represen- 
_tational art par excellence, in that it imitated human gesture and emotion. 
(This is a recurrent theme in Plato’s philosophy, particularly Book III of the 
Republic.) A most fundamental instance of this is to be found in the emotional 
associations we form with major and minor chords and keys. The major are 
happy, assertive, and optimistic, whilst the minor sound intrinsically sad, 
pensive, or pessimistic. The relationship between these two and their 
particular articulations within a work parallel the development of narrative 
in the play or novel, and can be interpreted in terms of an additional parallel 
with the general development of a human character. The relationship 
between theme and harmony is also telling in this context. The development 
of a theme parallels the progress of a particular person or set of emotions 
‘against a background of some specific lived-world situation (the harmony). 
Considerations such as these lead me to say that re-presentation is a kind 
of meaning sui generis, around which the concept of art has cystallized. It is 
essentially a species of mediated reference to the world. Let us now contrast 
this with meaning in abstract works. There are perhaps four possibilities here. 
(i) Such works are simply therapeutic, a means to emotional expression 
and a means that is dictated largely by the character of what is expressed. 
(Representation, of course, can be therapeutic, but if something is to be a 
representation, then what is expressed in it has to follow the rules of repre- 
. sentation. It does not, as expression through abstract art does, create its own 
rules.) (ii) Abstract works are simply the creation of a sensuously pleasing 
surface. (iii) They are a purely theoretical activity, in the sense of analysis and 
experiment in a medium. The artist resolves and dissects, makes comparisons 
and contrasts, tries out new possibilities that are not geared to some ulterior 
meaning such as representational structure. In this activity, formal elements 
have value as ends-in-themselves. In a sense, the artist is trying to make the 
formal and material elements of visual and pictorial reality make statements, 
or have conversations both about themselves and the act of creation that is 
bringing them together. 
(iv) It is sometimes said that abstract art ‘represents’ things. A more 
accurate way of putting it would be to say that in certain circumstances 
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abstract works can ‘stand for’ things. In order to be a re-presentation formal 
elements have to stand in definite relationships that create an illusion of them 
observer himself being present at the scene or experiences to which the re- © 
presentation refers, Rather than being a mirror a re-presentation is a kind of 
window through which we see possibilities of the world appearing. The 
character of its transparency is determined by the artist’s style in relation to 
the rule-governed procedures of visual likeness, narrative/description, or 
tonality. In the abstract work, however, we do not have this mediated 
referential transparency. If its formal elements refer to aspects of the world 
then some code or key extraneous to the work is required—and of course, 
this is rarely, if ever, provided. 

From considerations such as these we are now able to clarify the problem _ 
of autonomy in relation to art conceived as re-presentation. Two main 
points emerge. (a) In abstract works, the emphasis of meaning is self- 
referential in two senses. First, under the interpretations (ii) and (iti) offered 
above, formal configuration becomes an end-in-itself rather than rule- 
governed mediation of an artist's experience of the world. We find painting 
about painting, sound about sound, words about words, etc. If, alternatively, 
we interpret abstract works as (i) above, i.e., as pure expression or therapy, 
then the sole reference point is to the artist and his activity. The work is 
simply about him or his experience of a medium, rather than mediated 
experience of the world. In a sense this self-enclosed meaning, with no 
objective reference to the world,.has a kind of ontological autonomy. ~ 
However, we must seriously ask whether this is a liberated movement in the 
direction of something artistically different or a movement in the direction 
of something different from art? If the analysis provided in this paper is 
correct the term ‘art’ has arisen as a general name for a kind of meaning. If 
abstract works mean in a different way from this then surely we should view 
them as instances of a new kind of activity—rather than a more autonomous 
kind of art. 

(b) One could argue that the tendency to abstraction is towards a meaning 
restricted in its element of social autonomy. The significance of such work - 
is narrowed, not simply in terms of self-referential subject-matter but also in 
terms of the artist himself. By excluding any objectively recognizable 
reference to the world, any intentions on the artist’s part to communicate 
are severely restricted. He may want his work to say all sorts of things, but 
his audience will, by and large, have to read their own meanings into it, or 
accept the work on its own prima-facie terms as formal configuration. It is 
of course this prima-facie self-referentiality which lends a profound class 
bias to abstract work. Formal analysis and experiment is by and large only of 
interest to ‘the few’—even in the already narrow context of art producers 
and consumers. The practitioner of abstraction thus becomes divorced from 
the majority of his fellow men by the very nature of his labour. 
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CONCLUSION 


We are now in a position to state a positive theory of art’s autonomy, 
through its essence as re-presentation. In the work of art conceived on these 
terms we find the ideal bridge between the artist's own expressive needs and 
the understanding of his work by others. Indeed through its rule-governed 
character as visual likeness, narrative/description, or tonality, art respects the 
integrity of the world in which the artist dwells. His mediation is one which 
does not turn the external world into a mere stimulus at the service of his 
‘genius, but rather allows other objects, situations, and persons to appear as 
they themselves are or could be, and not just as he wishes them to appear. On 
these terms re-presentation is a form of meaning which involves some 
reference to the world, but not in the restricted sense of being necessarily 
denotational. We find the nerve of meaning within the work itself, in 
relation to style. Indeed, all that is presupposed on the part of such artistic 
mediation, and the audience’s understanding of it, is a familiarity with what 
it means to be an embodied consciousness in a world of material objects and 
socio-ethical situations. It is by drawing on this vocabulary that a work of art 
is able to speak for itself above the din of cultural history and critical wran- 
gles. We may not know the precise reasons or intentions which underlie a 
work, but if it is re-presentational, it will have an overt significance which 
gives us a concrete starting point for interpretation. Built on these founda- 
tions the “Republic of Art’ is free in the sense of an ordered, rule-governed 
society. Indeed, it is precisely this rule-governed structure which prevents 
art from degenerating into a conceptual ‘state of nature’ where the critic and 
his toadies rule supreme. 
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ART AS SYMBOL OR THING 


Philip Meeson 


I 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS in the visual arts, particularly those associated with 
Minimal and Conceptual art and their cognate off-shoots? have prompted 
many questions not only about the possibility of defining art (a recurring 
theme in aesthetics) but particularly about the kind of critical stance which 
it is appropriate to adopt before works of art. In the extreme instance of 
Conceptual art the very notion of adopting a critical stance at all or indeed’ 
of appreciation itself is fundamentally challenged by the fact of there being 
no work of art, in the objective sense, to appreciate, thus many of our usual 
critical manceuvres when attempting to appraise works of art are rendered 
‘redundant. Again, with Minimal art in which there is an attempt to eliminate 
the gap between art and reality or, as it might more properly be put, be- 
‘tween art and other objects whose being has not come about by any discern- 
ible artistic intention, we are deliberately prevented from bringing to it our 
usual critical armoury which has been fashioned over many years of dealing 
with works whose artistic status qua art was never much in doubt, whatever 
we may have thought about their relative significance as individual works of 
art. 

The three most entrenched assumptions concerning the nature of works of 
art which we have inherited from the past and which are most strongly 
challenged by these developments are: firstly, that art is not reality, it 
inhabits a world subtly different from the normal and familiar world of 
common experience; secondly, that works of art are, as the term implies, in 
some sense tangible objects requiring skill in their making; and, thirdly, that 
beauty, the capacity of an object to offer aesthetic pleasure or satisfaction, is 
central to the aesthetic experience. Whilst we may have got used to the idea 
that an unfamiliar beauty may not appear beautiful at first sight and may 
require prolonged familiarity before it is accepted as beautiful, we have not 
yet come to terms with the challenge made by Minimal and Conceptual art 
and their like to the first two assumptions, for they seem to herald a radical 
change of attitude to the very idea of art as it has commonly been accepted 
in the West since the Renaissance. 

Of course one may dismiss Minimal and Conceptual art and similar art 
forms as further examples of disintegration and decadence, adding them to 
all that has followed Impressionism as yet more evidence of the drying up 
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of a once great artistic tradition. The dangers of taking such a view, however, 
are obvious. We may feel that the liberties now being taken with the term 
art’ and with the objects which we are asked to include under its umbrella 
are altogether too ridiculous to be taken seriously, and indeed it must be 
admitted that the likelihood of there being more than a few works of art of 
lasting significance created during the present century requires a degree of 
belief which history gives us little reason for holding. But we may be 
mistaken if we are too dismissive. I therefore want first to examine Minimal 
and Conceptual art as typical examples of a recent trend in art and then to 
speculate about the ideological and philosophical questions which they raise 
taking them at face value as bona-fide art forms. 


I] 


In Abstraction and Artifice in Twentieth-Century Art? Harold Osborne gives 
an account of the development of contemporary art describing it as moving 
away from representation and from a concern for the establishment of those 
inner relationships commonly found even in abstract art towards a position 
of what might be called non-symbolic neutrality. As Osborne describes it, 
using a terminology derived from information theory, this development 
follows a path from the limitation of symbolic meaning in the work of art 
to what is contained within the work itself, in its shapes, colours, lines and 
formal relationships, to the outright denial in more recent examples of any 
meaning or significance within the work beyond what it is as an object in 
itself. Osborne uses the terms semantic, syntactic and non-iconic abstraction 
to describe the stages of this narrowing symbolic basis of modern art. This 
development demands attention not simply as a historical phenomenon but 
it needs also to be asked what could be the virtues, in the artistic sense, of 
this development and what significance ought to be attached to it in the 
cultural sense? 

A characteristic feature of Western thought throughout the last century 
has been its questioning of previous artistic doctrines, particularly those 
deriving from Renaissance classicism and its culmination in nineteenth- 
century naturalism, and its ready acceptance for inclusion within the canon 
of art of many objects which previously would not have been considered as 
art at all. This seeking after novelty was essentially a phenomenon of the 
Romantic movement but since the later years of the last century a more 
urgent note of challenge to the accepted ideas of art has been heard arising 
out of a desire to dismantle altogether the artistic ideas of the past. 

Essentially two methods have been used to do this: the artistic standing of 
previous artistic images has been challenged by the setting up of competing 
images often of a deliberately provocative nature culled from cultures and 
artistic categories hitherto held to be of insignificant artistic worth; and the 
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normal connections between art and life which have rested upon the common 
assumption that art is essentially concerned with representing aspects of a 
common experience have been severed. 

Undoubtedly boredom with past styles of art has played a major part in 
the development of modern art, but whereas in the past a declining artistic 
style has simply been superseded by a new one which has embodied many of 
the technical and ideological features of the former style, modern art has 
attempted to pull clear of any involvement with style as if it were a dangerous 
or at best irrelevant encumbrance. 

The desire for artistic purity which underlies this contemporary embarrass- 
ment with style has resulted not only in the gradual exclusion of any 
references within art to the stylistic traditions of European art of the past but 
also to the abandonment of the notion that artistic communication has 
anything particularly to do with questions of style at all. 

Historical consciousness, that process of reflective examination of the past 
which is particularly characteristic of the present century, has altered our 
relationship to art by making us conscious of the relativity of style and of the 
determinants both historical and social which underlie it. To the extent that 
we are now conscious of the superficiality of thinking of art in purely 
stylistic terms style is no longer a matter of great importance to the artist. 
Moreover, a concern for style is often seen now as a barrier to that deeper 
search for the source of creative expression which has become an insistent 
urge throughout modern art. 

The desire to forge a new kind of art, one which could express the modern 
consciousness, forms the starting point of most of the manifestos which 
heralded the birth of the major artistic movements of the present century. ` 
These manifestos, however, by guiding artistic sensibility towards certain 
areas of experience held to be of particular significance to the modern 
mind—the world of machinery and rapid movement in the case of Futurism, 
the world of dreams and psychic events in the case of Surrealism, for example 
——effectively established new stylistic criteria through which new critical 
standards could be fashioned. The Dada movement to, which Minimal and 
Conceptual art owe their origin by contrast challenged not only the stylistic 
basis of art with its structure of historical information, interpretation and 
comparative exegesis but also the idea of the work of art as necessarily being 
an object of any particular kind at all. It is from the Dada movement that 
many of the recent developments in art have stemmed in so far as they deny 
that art need have any meaning in the exegetical sense? and the concomitant 
notion that art is a mode of communication with the work acting by means 
of our familiarity with its style as a vehicle for an idea. 

It is usual when we look at works of art to want to know what they mean. 
We are satisfied in this respect if the work in question can be seen to have 
some connection with the appearances of the natural world or if there is an 
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inner logic within the work that convinces us that its forms are not merely 
arbitrary, assembled thoughtlessly or haphazardly, but that they have been 
arrived at through a process of careful thought. Our initial bafflement with 
many unfamiliar works of art derives from our being unaware of the 
particular aspect of reality to which the work may refer or our unwillingness 
to accept a particular aspect of reality as being suitable subject-matter for 
art. Or it may derive from our incomprehension at the thought processes of 
an artist whose formal repertoire is perhaps idiosyncratic or inordinately 
complex. 

. In such eventualities a linguistic model may be used to explain our lack of 
understanding. In the first instance we are unfamiliar with the objects or 
experiences to which the artist refers; in the second we are disturbed by the 
way the artist structures the ideas he wishes to communicate to us. We are, 
so to speak, put off by the construction of his sentences. Our confusion is 
further compounded if, in the second instance, the whole point of the work 
is about the way in which meaning is communicated rather than about the 
communication of a particular explicable or decipherable meaning; the play 
of ideas for the enjoyment of the game itself rather than for the transmission 
of any particular meaning. 

This very much simplified linguistic model goes some way to explaining 
how works of art can be said to have meaning and in essence it proposes an 
interactive relationship between a work of art and an observer arising out of 
our capacity to comprehend signs and symbols. But in so doing it moves, 
in effect, the focus of concern away from the artist’s direct and intuitive 
response to life and directs it towards the essentially philosophical questions 
of what works of art are and how they act as vehicles for ideas. 

In this concern for communication in language over the idea of language 
as utterance (which is the point from which the poetic use of language 
springs) it is perhaps understandable that the nature of the work of art as 
symbol should come to take up an increasingly dominant focus of interest 
within artistic discussion. However we may describe the symbolic function- 
ing of art, whether in Harold Osborne’s terminology or in the broader 
terms of Susanne Langer, for example, the question nevertheless remains 
how our response to the sound of vocal utterance, as distinct from what such 
sounds may mean to us in a semantic sense, can be said to have symbolic 
meaning and a fortiori, how our response to mere sound or to colour can be 
said to be symbolic in origin. Certainly there are examples in art where 
particular colours or sounds have been given a symbolic meaning which has 
then taken on a conventional usage, indeed the historical tendency of 
artistic styles always moves in this direction, But it is a common experience 
in art that as initial experience hardens through conventional usage into 
stylistic mannerism where a familiar symbolic interpretation is both en- 
couraged and anticipated, when meaning begins to take on a firmer semantic 
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structure and when interpretation against a known intention on the part of 
the artist takes over from response rooted in the immediacy of sensation 
itself (the experience of artistic ‘infection’ as Tolstoy described it) at this 
point those feelings of wonder and delight which accompany the aesthetic 
at its most captivating tend to give way to more constrained and sober 
feelings, perhaps those of comfort or familiarity. 

It is evident that experience of an aesthetic kind is not dependent upon 
there being meaning of a symbolic kind discernible within an object. Our 
response to the beauties of nature, for example, does not require any prior 
understanding of a possible message for it to be strongly felt; it is immediate 
and gratuitous. This is not to say that it may not be developed by use, but 
development in the sense of an increasing awareness of the variety of nature, 
say, or its subtleties need not involve us in any speculation about possible 
symbolic relationships. It is in this, the absence of a conceptual structure or 
discernible ‘message’, that the particular nature of the aesthetic response has 
been claimed to reside (notably by Kant in his notion of “purposive without 
purpose’). 

Artists have frequently commented on the need, when looking at nature, 
to strive to capture its essence rather than to be caught up with its superficial 
attractiveness. To this end a state of mind needs to be cultivated which is 
open, uncomplicated by thoughts of use, meditative and reflective; the 
poetic attitude in short. By contrast explanation or interpretation require an 
engaged attitude, one which actively seeks out connections, looks for 
meanings, follows up clues and supplies answers. It is possible that the 
interpretative attitude may be aroused by an experience of natural beauty 
but it is not possible that an aesthetic response (or poetic enlightenment) will 
be achieved so long as we remain in that attitude. At this point we might ~ 
simply note that there is no necessary connection between interpretation 
with its concern for symbolic relationships and the aesthetic with its character- 
istic state of unbidden delight, wonder or ecstasy, at least as far as our 
response to nature is concerned. The question which must now be asked is 
whether this is also true of art. 

A considerable barrier to a balanced answer to this question resides in the 
wealth of critical and historical material which surrounds art and in those 
institutions, colleges, galleries, academic societies and the like, whose 
existence has been inspired and is maintained by the belief that art requires 
explanation and interpretation, that it is in some way a code that has to be 
cracked. 

But the evidence of the development of art during the present century and 
of those statements by artists which tend to reaffirm the traditional view 
that the processes of art are essentially mysterious, owing more to intuitive 
than to rational impulses, suggests that whatever the differences may be 
between the ideologies of the various art movements they are similar in 
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demonstrating a common determination not to be contained within a 
uniform theory of art, suggesting further a determination to avoid at least 
the establishment of fixed interpretative criteria. 

By contrast both the accumulating history and documentation of art and 
also certain current modes of philosophical inquiry tend to press upon us a 
reading of artistic development and of artistic thinking which assumes that 
art has a symbolic basis and that it communicates information by a process 
of reference against a necessarily stable symbolic ‘repertoire’. Thus art 
history leads us to seek meaning in art by reference to intrinsic and contextual 
factors which enable us to say why a work of art looks as it does, whilst 
linguistic philosophy, for example, when applied to art makes the com- 
municative aspect of art the point of overriding concern thus implying a 
notion of artistic meaning which points towards a more than merely 
metaphorical use of that term; towards a more positive semantic notion of 
meaning, in fact. 

The proliferation of artistic styles since the turn of the century and the 
attendant discussion, documentation and theorizing which they have 
provoked tends to obscure the central artistic phenomenon of the. twentieth 
century which is its alogical or irrational character, and that in critical terms 
the value of art has come to be seen to lie not in the direction of any kind of 
publicly assessable knowledge but in the negative position which art adopts 
towards the notion of organized knowledge itself, and particularly towards 
organized knowledge of the kind which aims to erect conceptual structures 
of the world and then to harden such structures into fixed measuring points, 
so to speak. 

A reading of art history in the present century might therefore be sug- 
gested which proposes a fundamental antipathy between art and the 
prevailing view of knowledge where emphasis is placed upon the construc- 
ion of abstract conceptual structures with the object of detaching such 
structures from the affective experience and leaving them to float free, as it 
were, of personal subjective evaluation. 

It is noticeable that styles in art begin to decline at that point when 
through reiteration meaning becomes too explicit; when, -that is, the 
symbolic aspect of art with its increasingly precise references begins to 
become dominant over an intuitive expression of wonder, delight or 
simply of interest. The rise and decline of styles in art suggests therefore a 
constant tension away from the conventionally established reference, from 
the symbolically secure and the conceptually rigid towards a more fluid idea 
of knowledge within which the formulation of fixed points of reference is 
seen as damaging both to knowledge and to the subjective life of feeling. 

It is within the context of this urge to avoid the explicit and the 
conceptually fixed that Conceptual art can also be seen to fit into the general 
pattern of twentieth-century art, for it was the aim of Conceptual art to 
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work upon the concept~building faculty of the mind in order to induce 
variety and flexibility. However we might assess the results, the effect of 
Conceptual art is certainly to evoke a free-wheeling state of reference and 
association close to the experience of day-dreaming. 

Although there are certain notable differences between Minimal and 
Conceptual art, not least in the tendency of Conceptual art to usurp the 
functions of the art critic and philosopher of art, they have an underlying 
similarity in their deliberate non-referential stance and in their underlining 
of the alogical in art. Both defy internal analysis of a formal kind and 
equally reject any external associative or referential connections. Both 
strive to give significance to things, directly in Minimal art and obliquely in 
Conceptual art (early forms of Conceptual art used as artistic mediums novel 
substances such as gases, electric currents, electron beams and the like), 
which might be thought insignificant, trivial or banal, in order to direct art 
` into new areas of experience and towards new categories of response. In this 
both might be said to be fulfilling an essential requirement of art in general 
not that it should increase our knowledge but that it should promote interest 
by presenting to us a succession of new things. The main function of the 
artist may indeed be to ‘make it new’ but evidence shows that newness in 
art is more a matter of intuitive jumps than of logically directed progress or 
the continual application of a learned skill. 


iit 


Throughout history there have been periods when theory and convention 
have become so set in art that the creative urge arising out of the immediacy 
of feeling has been dulled. Examples of this lowering of artistic temperature 
can be found in academic classicism at the end of the eighteenth century, in 
the tired routine of naturalism in the nineteenth century, and in our own 
day in institutionalized formalism. When this happens the more sensitive 
artists begin to turn their backs on the ideological orthodoxy of the moment 
because it demands a response to life which is felt to be out of key with the 
new climate of feeling. Inevitably this means that the critical assumptions of 
the past are overthrown and the artistic conventions upon which they depend 
are rejected, But essentially it means, at least in the first instance, that in place 
of a functional view of art founded on the notion that the purpose of art is 
to communicate ideas, a non-functional view begins to dominate centred 
upon the notion of art as intuition. 

The notion of artistic intuition, like that of genius, has been out of favour 
for some years as language-based analytical techniques or determinist 
arguments of a socio-historical kind have held sway. When the basis of 
taste changes in art, however, to the extent which seems to be presaged by 
some of the artistic movements of today, it may be more useful to posit a 
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radical re-alignment of aesthetic standards of an intuitive kind rather than 
' attempt an analysis based upon current philosophical and critical attitudes 
which start from a linguistic or determinist view of art. Such a radical 
re-alignment could only come about as a result of changes in artistic attitude 
of an intuitive kind affecting both the artist’s relationship with the world 
about him and the functioning of the work of art amongst its potential 
public. 
`- I want to suggest that such a re-alignment of aesthetic standards is taking 
place today and that this is the outcome of a change in artistic attitude which 
is modifying our view of the function of art. I want to suggest further that 
with the demise of the Renaissance tradition with its emphasis upon the idea 
-of art as a form of communicable knowledge we are witnessing a return to 
artistic attitudes characteristic of the world of antiquity, of certain aspects of 
the middle ages, and found still in the oriental world today. Central to these 
attitudes is the notion of the ‘thingness’ of objects and of the artist as a 
revealer of significance rather than as a communicator of ideas. 
Jacques Maritain in Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry* writes of oriental 
art thus: 


What is done by the [Indian] artist is lessa work of art than an instrument for some 
invisible result to be produced within the mind . . . either erotic, magic or religious. 
Even in its most splendid achievements it remembers the impermanence of the wooden 
or clay materials it used originally, as well as the impermanence of Nature. 


Maritain comments that it was still possible a century ago to see statues 
carved in butter in Tibet. Of Chinese art Maritain writes that it is also 
entirely intent on Things, but in a way typically different from the Indian 
way. It is not ‘captured by things’, rather does it capture them ‘in the light 
of a sort of animist transnaturalism. This art is a contemplative effort to 
discover in Things and to bring out from Things their own engaged soul 
and inner principle of dynamic harmony, their “spirit” conceived as a kind 
of invisible ghost.” 

Maritain comments that neither Indian nor Chinese art are directly 
concerned with beauty ‘any more than the medieval craftsman sought after 
beauty for beauty’s sake’, rather art finds beauty by the way without looking 
for it. By ‘turning away from the human ego to look only at Things’ there 
is conveyed to the work ‘not only an obscure revelation of Things, but 
also . . . an obscure revelation of the human Self as well’.® Oriental art, he 
continues, is the opposite of Western individualism and never says T. It 
endeavours to hide the human Self and to stare only at Things. It is primarily 
directed towards communion with and expression of the transnatural, 
particularly the sacred content which is meant by Nature and by Things. 


oT : : . 
But to the very extent to which ~ftevedlstlievsecret meanings of Things, Oriental art 
hae e nts ; ee i 
cannot help obscurely revealing a af espite-itgelfy the creative subjectivity of the artist. 
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The more the poetic perception which animates art catches and manifests the inner side 
of Things, the more it involves at the same time a disclosure and manifestation of the -~ 
human Self.’ 


Maritain concludes that beneath all essential differences, Greek art and 
Oriental art have a basic characteristic in common: like the art of the Orient, 
Greek art is entirely intent on Things; it is 

against the grain of this fundamental tendency that creative subjectivity is disclosed and 
manifested in the work, without the artist willing or knowing it. In struggling with 
.Things and Nature, Greek art is always turned toward them. Man, privileged as his 
figure may be, remains an object in Nature and a Thing in the cosmos, subordinate to 
the perfection and divinity of the universality of Things.’ 


In both Minimal and Conceptual art it is possible to see a shift of artistic ~ 
alignment towards the characteristics of Greek and Oriental art, such as 
Maritain describes, pointing towards a change in the artist’s relationship 
with the world around him. In Minimal art there is a deliberate and drastic 
narrowing of the symbolic content of art in order to concentrate attention on 
that aspect of the work of art which has neither a representational nor a 
symbolic function: upon the “Thingness’ of the work rather than on its 
artifactuality. In Conceptual art the symbolic structure is fragmented and the 
observer is obliged to reflect on the mental processes involved in constructing 
the work within his own imagination; to contemplate, that is, the phenom- 
enon of thought itself rather than the work of art as a vehicle for a pre- 
determined meaning. What is now demanded by this contemporary artistic 
development is a willingness on the part of the artistic public to abandon the 
conventional links which art has had hitherto with nature and with other 
works of art, and to abandon also that network of references which gives art 
meaning by virtue of its supplying to art a putative theory of social or 
historical causality. 

I have suggested in this essay that certain tendencies in contemporary art 
might be better understood by returning to the idea of intuition in art and 
by looking at that aspect of art which is neither symbol nor artifact but 
simply ‘Thing’, or that aspect of the artistic process, located within the 
imagination, where the free play of ideas has yet to find a definitive form. 
Not all contemporary art, of course, displays this withdrawal from the area 
of the symbolically communicable typical of both Minimal and Conceptual 
art; indeed even in Conceptual art there are often hints if not of a symbolic 
then certainly of an instrumental view of art. But a strong tendency certainly 
exists which aims to put art beyond the reach of interpretation and in 
particular beyond the reach of those theories which propose a symbolic basis 
for art. 

In conclusion it might be added that problems are likely to arise for 
philosophy when the focus of interest in art moves away from the area of 
the symbolic towards that of the immediacy of sensory, affective of aesthetic 
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response. Here language becomes inadequate unless it adopts some of the 
. ways of art itself, but in doing this, and against the current stance of philo- 
sophical discussion, such language can often seem irresponsible or wilfully 
obscure. : 
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SOME FUNCTIONS OF 


PICTORIAL REPRESENTATION 
Dorothy Walsh 
I 
In Childhood Boyhood and Youth Tolstoy recounts how, as a child, he decided 
to make a picture of the hunt. He had only blue paint, but he launched at 
once into a depiction of a blue boy on a blue horse, accompanied by blue 
dogs. Next there should be the hare but, suddenly in doubt about whether 
one could paint a blue hare, he ran to his father to ask, Papa are there blue 
hares? Being assured that there were, he came back and inserted the hare. 

Tolstoy offers no comment on this episode which reflects the sudden 
uncertainties of childhood. We find it amusing that the child, having accepted 
blue horse and blue dog, should hesitate on the matter of blue hare. Must a 
blue hare exist in nature in order to be present in a picture? Certainly not; 
far stranger things than blue hares inhabit the realm of pictorial art. 

Nelson Goodman’s account of pictorial representation is based on the 
claim that it is not resemblance but denotation that is the core of representa- 
tion.! On the basis of this view, even the most vividly cobalt hare can easily 
be accommodated. It is a harc, represented-as blue. The notion of ‘repre- 
sentation-as’, together with a generous recognition of the role of convention 
in pictorial art, can account for a great deal that might seem odd on strictly 
naturalistic assumptions. Nevertheless Goodman has a unicorn-problem.? 
To be represented is to be denoted, but in order to be denoted something 
must exist, or have existed; it cannot belong to the null class. Unicorns 
belong to the null class and cannot be denoted, and so, it would seem, cannot 
be represented. But, after all, something is there on the canvas or paper, and 
it is not that other denizen of the null class, a mermaid. It seers, indeed, 
that a considerable number of members of the null class have acquired 
pictorial presence where they exhibit their individual characteristics in 
total disregard of the damaging fact of nullity. 

Goodman’s method of dealing with this situation is not persuasive. 
‘Saying that a picture represents a soandso is thus highly ambiguous as 
between saying what the picture denotes and saying what kind of a picture 
it is.’ Thus, if ‘picture of a unicorn’ suggests that the picture denotes a 
unicorn, the suggestion can be avoided by substituting “unicorn-picture’. 
But the difficulty with this suggestion is that since all representational 
pictures can be classified by means of unbreakable predicate descriptions, 
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and since only some representational pictures denote, what has become of the 
claim that denotation is the core of representation? 

The claim is considerably modified. Fictive representations, though they 
do not have actual denotata, have potential denotata. This seems to mean 
that although fictive representations, as fictive, do not actually denote 
anything, yet, as representations, they are denotation-like characters in some 
symbol system. Well, however reluctantly acknowledged, it is fortunate that 
they are acknowledged, if Goodman’s discourse on representation aspires to 
take account of art. 

My intent in this paper is not to offer one further discussion of Goodman’s 
interesting and provocative Languages of Art. I propose to abstract from the 
text the dictum ‘denotation is the core of representation’ and to show that 
this has relevance to a whole range of pictures which, without disparagement, 
may be classified as non-art pictures. These are the pictorial representations, 
the primary purpose of which is to convey information. Precision in denota- 
tion is essential in such cases. It can also be seen that in such cases there is a 
close association between pictorial depiction and verbal description. 

Some brief consideration of non~art pictures can be helpful for the light, 
however oblique, it throws on the nature of art pictures. Representation in 
pictorial art can serve a variety of functions, but the communication of 
information is not among them. Information is always at risk in art pictures, 
for the relationship of pictorial art to nature is far more exploitative than 
explanatory. 


i] 


Non-art pictures are familiar to all of us; their presence is a characteristic 
feature of the modern world. Two things have chiefly contributed to their 
generation and proliferation: ease of mechanical reproduction and a wide- 
spread interest in information. Examples range from highly detailed depic- 
tions, such as anatomical drawings, scientific depictions of flora and fauna, 
pictures of parts of machines designed to show how they work, etc., to 
highly stylized conventionalized schema such as land maps, sea charts, 
blueprints, graphs. Since the primary purpose of such pictures is to communi- 
cate information, precision in denotative reference is indispensable. 

How naturalistic or how schematic such pictures are depends on the 
information to be conveyed. The picture of the male red-winged blackbird 
in the guide-book will display all characteristic markings, because the pur- 
pose is to enable a viewer to identify the natural bird. By contrast, a diagram 
denoting a distribution by means of a bell-shaped curve will show as highly 
abstract but, in picturing a distribution, it conveys the essential information. 
When denotation is of prime importance, picturing must involve corres- 
pondence in the sense of matching; this in the picture must correspond to 
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that in the denoted object. Learning to read a sea-chart is a matter of learning 
to see it as a picture of depths, distances, currents, etc. This is not like learning 
to read a foreign Janguage. However conventionalized such pictures may be, 
they cannot be as conventionalized as words are. 

But though pictures are not words, there is, in the case of non-art pictures, 
a close association between pictorial depiction and verbal description. The 
dictionary gives a definition and a picture of the working of the pulley; 
encyclopaedias abound in non-art pictures; maps, graphs, blueprints, are 
accompanied by explanatory legend; and the red-winged blackbird of the 
guide-book needs at least a label. 

Though non-art depictions are parasitical on verbal descriptions, this does 
not mean that they are necessarily redundant. Things can be shown that 
cannot so succinctly be recounted; think of the superiority of a map to a 
lengthy description of the relative size, contour, and position of Africa. 

Standardization is a desirable feature in non-art pictures. If there is a 
standardized way of presenting a kind of information, then the identification 
of an item of that kind is facilitated. Portraiture as art notoriously lacks 
standardization and involves interpretation. This explains why, for purposes 
of information on appearance, those non-art standardized photographs, 
which are intended for the identification of criminals and travellers, are more 
reliable. 

I hope it will be evident that in classifying some pictures as non-art 
pictures, I intend no disparagement. Many such pictures are drawings that 
require skill in draftsmanship as well as knowledge of the objects depicted. 
Such pictures can be well arranged and pleasing in appearance as well as 
informative. Indeed, simply on the basis of appearance, pictures of this sort, 
as for example drawings of botanical specimens, might well be preferred to 
art pictures of inferior status. Of course, what is primarily informational 
might become obsolescent, but when pictures are the product of skilled 
draftsmanship or when they become records of the past, they can survive 
loss of primary function. Early maps, no longer geographically informa- 
tional, acquire historical interest. : 


MI 


Since the world of our visual experience provides raw material for the 
pictorial artist, there will, of course, be some resemblance between the 
pictorial and the actual. This is the case whether or not a picture is classified 
as representational or non-representational. After all, nature abounds in 
shapes and colours. Nevertheless, it might be thought that there is a very 
significant difference between a pictorial cat and a pictorial colour, in that a 
pictorial cat is a depiction or representation of a cat, while a pictorial colour 
can be just its independent self. In the same way a pictorial circle just is a 
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circle, and so with other shapes. Of course, where we have depicted object 
we will also have shape, but we can have the latter without the former. 

‘Representation’ is not an entirely satisfactory term; what can be said in 
defence of its retention is that its use with reference to pictorial art is suffi- 
ciently established as not to be misleading.’ If I refer to a picture showing 
sheep in a pasture as representational, no one familiar with pictorial art will 
be likely to ask: how accurately, how correctly, are the sheep represented? 
The fact, of course, is that art-pictorial sheep are presented. They will bear 
some degree of resemblance to actual sheep, but they are not informative 
about actual sheep as in a non-art picture they might be. 

The inclusion, in the realm of pictorial art, of non-representational 
_ pictures is not in question; how could it be in the light of impressive contribu- 
tions by such artists as Kandinsky and Rothko? Nevertheless, the major 
tradition in pictorial art, where Islamic prohibition has not prevailed, has 
been unmistakably representational. There are reasons for this, and we can 
discover them by asking, what artistic possibilities are provided by the use 
of representation? In answer to this question I suggest: structural elaboration, 
extension of expressive potentiality, interpretation, invention. Although 
there is nothing really unusual in these suggestions, a brief comment on 
each may be in order. 

Initially considered, it might seem that possibilities for structural elabora- 
tion are greater in a purely formalistic art; and manifestos, associated with 
the formalistic movement, stressed freedom from bondage to the object. 
But the testimony of performance suggests otherwise, and reflection tells us 
why. In perceiving depicted objects, we spontaneously draw upon our 
funded experience of actual objects of the same general sort. This allows the 
artist to evoke suggestions of distance, of depth, of weight, of texture, above 
all of vectoral forces. Pictures exploiting the resources of representation can 
be full of invisible, in the sense of undrawn, lines which can contribute 
impressively to elaboration of structural design. The most obvious example 
is, of course, the vectoral forces generated by the representation of human 
gesture. 

Pictorial art, whether representational or non-representational, can be 
expressive in the particular sense of exhibiting regional qualities such as 
serenity, restlessness, gaiety, gloom, playfulness, solemnity. But the use of 
representation can extend expressive possibilities to include attitudes. This 
is achieved by presenting a subject-matter as responded to in a particular 
way. For example, Degas’ well-known picture Absinth is such that it is 
natural to say that the scene of the two drinkers in the café is presented 
compassionately. The difference between attitude and mood may be dis- 
guised, in that we can say of a picture that it is compassionate just as we 
might say that it is sombre, but a little reflection makes it evident that since 
attitude is attitude-towards, it requires an object. Without the use of repre- 
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sentation a picture cannot be compassionate, or satirical, or admiring, or 
hostile, or reverential. The inclusion of such possibilities can fairly be said to 
be an extension of expressive potentiality. 

We come now to interpretation. Certainly it has been said over and over 
that the pictorial artist interprets nature, but what exactly does this mean? 
Nature for the artist will include not only the mountains, the clouds, the 
flora and fauna but also such artifacts as tables and tractors. Certainly the 
artist can make use of existing objects, natural or artifactual, but would not 
exploitation seem a more apt term than interpretation? That intense gaze of 
the artist on what he has chosen ‘as model seems far more the gaze of the 
predator than of the conscientious inquirer. Certainly differences in style 
confer differences in appearance, and every original stylist remakes the 
visual scene. The foliage of Gainsborough trees is characteristically elegant, 
the very rocks in an El Greco can appear tense and nervous. If all that is 
meant by ‘interpretation of nature’ is stylistic peculiarities of depiction that 
we can sometimes ‘read back’ into our perception of the natural world, this 
is, no doubt, acceptable. 

There are, though, cases where ‘interpretation’ seems to be the necessary 
word: the interpretation of personality in portraiture and the pictorial 
interpretation of themes derived from literary sources which, in the west, 
has meant chiefly classical and biblical. 

In the case of a portrait, having as title the name of a person, we assume a 
particular denotative reference and we may have an interest, historical or 
sentimental, in the picture for that reason. Obviously no apology is needed 
for historical or for sentimental interests but, all the same, neither is a 
strictly artistic interest. Should there be discovery of error in naming, these 
interests will be defeated, but the pictorial personality will still be present in 
the picture which can be retitled Portrait of an Unknown Man or Portrait of an 
Unknown Woman. 

In the case of pictorial interpretation of themes derived from literary 
sources, we need to know the source theme to understand the theme of the 
picture. Such pictures do not speak for themselves, and we often require 
critical explanation before we can appreciate pictorial interpretation. An 
interesting example of progressive variations in pictorial interpretation of 
the classical theme Et in Arcadia Ego is provided by Erwin Panofsky.’ Super- 
‘ficially considered, it might seem that this particular use of pictorial repre- 
sentation, involving as it does an association between text and picture, 
resembles the association of verbal description and pictorial depiction 
characteristic of non-art pictures. But this similarity is deceptive, because 
what is here involved is not complementary or supplementary information 
but the rebirth of a literary theme in a different artistic medium.® 

There is, I think, a use of pictorial representation for an enterprise some- 
what different from those discussed. This might be called invention but, of 
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course, invention of a particular sort, namely, the use of representation to 

y show the world as the world is not. As J. Fisher has pointed out, the Penrose 
triangle, on which M. C. Escher’s Waterfall and other pictures are based, is 
a remarkable object in that it is the pictorial depiction of an ostensible 
three-dimensional object which, however, could not exist in three-dimen- 
sional space.” 

Cubist painting depends on being representational in order to show how 
an object, such as a head, can be seen from different spatial perspectives at 
once. This is not a possibility for ordinary perception. Surrealism is depen- 
dent on representation to procure its fantastic effects. Magritte’s pictures are 
paradoxical in that their surface detail and style of depiction are reassuringly 

-naturalistic; it is the assemblage that is disconcertingly unnatural. What is 
aptly called ‘magic realism’ might possibly find inclusion as another example. 
Those paintings in which the most minute detail shows forth with preter- 
natural clarity are not really realistic. The objects thus depicted exist in a 
world in which there is absolutely no atmosphere. 


IV 


There is art, there is visual art, there is pictorial art, there is representa- 
tional pictorial art. It might seem that the more restricted the class the more 
, manageable the topic of discourse, but the word ‘art’ keeps following us 
down and we do not escape from the tension between its classificatory and 
its valuational meaning. I have listed a variety of functions which I think are 
characteristic of pictorial representational art. But how do we learn about 
these? Why, from works of pictorial representational art, of course. How 
else? It is in just the same way that we learn about the possibilities of poetry 
from reading poems. But any pictures? Any poems? Well, no. If it is the 
pictures and the poems that are to tell us about artistic possibilities, these 
pictures and poems must present impressive examples of the actualization of 
these possibilities. This can only mean that they must be works of artistic 
merit. Maybe there is some way out of this seemingly circular situation that 
will not be unfaithful to the facts of our experience. 

Meanwhile I offer a modest proposal. Because the modern world abounds 
in pictorial representations the prime purpose of which is recognized to be 
the communication of information, and because it is implausible to suppose 
that the prime purpose of pictorial art, even when representational, is the 
communication of information, we have a situation in which we can 
contrast non-art pictures with art pictures. The pursuit of this contrast can 
help us to state the artistic, as distinguished from the informational, function 
of pictorial representation. 
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LITERARY WORKS 
AND INSTITUTIONAL PRACTICES 


Robert J. Matthews 


THE IDEA that art is a social institution has figured prominently in recent 

-attempts to answer the question “What is art?’ So-called institutional theories 
of art rest on the insight, if it is one, that art works are distinguished not by 
certain manifest or directly exhibited properties peculiar only to them but 
rather by what we do with them. Just as contracts are distinguished by their 
role in a socio-legal practice, and not by a particular wording, much less by 
a particular font or paper-stock, so too art works are assumed to be dis- 
tinguished by their role in the art-institutional practice known as the ‘art- 
world’. Crediting this assumption, however, has proved to be no easy task, 
for one has the problem of characterizing both the institutional practice in 
which art works have their place as well as their role within that practice. 

, Recent attempts to advance a satisfactory institutional theory of art have 

been largely unsuccessful, in part because they have been insensitive to the 
workings of art practice. Nevertheless, institutional theories seem to me to 
promise the right sort of answer to the question “What is art?’, namely, one 
in terms of which one can explain and understand various salient phenomena 
regarding art and its place in our lives. In this paper I shall attempt to sketch 
the broad outlines of such a theory for literature. As will become clear in the 
final section of the paper, I do not assume that my findings concerning the 
literary world can be generalized to the entire artworld. 


I 


The ‘literary world’, as some call the institutional practice that is built 
around literary works, is peopled by numerous individuals filling a number 
of different institutional roles: writer, reader, critic, teacher, reviewer, 
editor, publisher, printer, bookseller, librarian, historian, biographer, 
literary theorist, and others. These roles should not be confused with the 
individuals that fill them: a single individual may fill more than one role. 
Writers are often critics, critics teachers, and so on. The duties of one role 
may even necessitate the simultaneous occupation of one or more other 
roles. Critics, for example, must also be readers. An adequate analysis: of 
literary practice would make clear the manner in which roles are apportioned 
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among individuals. It is significant, I think, that the various roles constitutive 
of the practice are identified in terms of their characteristic activity: writing 
reading, criticizing, etc. This suggests that it is the activities not the agents or 
personnel of the literary world that constitute the practice. The role designa- 
tions also make clear the nexus that binds all of these activities into a single 
institutional practice: in each case the designated activity has the literary 
work as its object. 

The above-mentioned roles may all be essential to the existence of the 
literary world. But certain roles are more important than others for our 
understanding of literary practice, inasmuch as the activities performed by 
individuals filling these roles are what distinguish this practice from related 
non-literary ones. The literary world cannot do without editors and pub- 
lishers; however, there is nothing about their activities within the literary 
world that would distinguish that world from related non-literary worlds 
that also require their services. The ‘distinguishing activities’ within literary 
practice are clearly those of writing and reading. Other institutional activities 
in the literary world are directed towards these focal activities; such ancillary 
activities acquire their status as literary activities in virtuc of their consequences 
for writing and reading literary works. 

Writing and reading literary works are not simple activities. They involve 
the exercise of learned competencies not possessed by the merely literate. 
Monroe Beardsley has proposed that we refer to these activities as ‘authoring’ | 
and ‘literating’, respectively, in order to distinguish them from their com- ` 
monplace namesakes.! I think his proposal is a good one, so long as we do 
not overlook the continuities that exist between the writing and reading of 
literary works and the writing and reading of other sorts of text. But what 
distinguishes the literati from the merely literate? Or, to put the question 
another way, what does one learn in learning to author or literate? In the 
latter case it is presumably a matter of learning to read literature under- 
standingly, since what distinguishes the competent literary reader from the 
incompetent is the former’s ability to understand the work that he is reading. 
But what, then, is it to understand a literary work? Understanding a work 
certainly requires knowing certain aesthetically relevant facts about the work 
(e.g., its plot, narrative structure, etc.). Yet understanding is not simply a 
matter of knowing certain facts about the work, for such knowledge only 
justifies the claim to be acquainted with the work. Understanding is seem- 
ingly a matter of having a defensible, if not plausible, interpretation of that 
work, That this is so is supported by the fact that to ask a reader how he 
understands a work is to ask for his interpretation of that work. His interpre- 
tation of the work just is his understanding of that work. 

The proposal that we characterize literating in terms of interpreting raises 
two important difficulties. In the first place there is the difficulty, which I 
and others have laboured over,? of getting clear on interpretation: any 
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interesting characterization of literating in terms of interpreting will require 
>a virtual theory of interpretation. The second, more pressing, difficulty is 
this: the proposal seems to distort precisely the art-institutional practice that 
J am attempting to characterize, inasmuch as literary works are only infreq- 
uently read interpretatively. And when they are so read, it is usually only by 
critics. The facts are indisputable: less-than-ideal readings are the rule rather 
than the exception in literary practice; to the extent that literating is a matter 
of interpreting, most readers, in most of their reading, only approach the 
ideal that I describe. But, and this is the important point, this ideal provides 
the standard against which these imperfect readings are measured. We can 
recognize the operation of this standard in our feeling of obligation towards 
literary works: readers within the literary world feel obligated to read 
literary works interpretatively; failures to read interpretatively set the stage 
for excuses, rationalizations, and the like, just as do failures to discharge 
other obligations. This, incidentally, is the insight contained in recent 
writings that draw an analogy between art works‘and persons: our attitude 
towards art works is one of having certain obligations towards those works.3 
That readers typically fail to achieve the ideal, i.e., fail to discharge their 
interpretative obligations fully, does not impugn the ideal’s standing, for the 
standard is acknowledged. When we read hastily and unreflectively, we 
know that the work deserves better. The run-of-the-mill Gothic romance or 
science fiction thriller makes no such claims against us. Institutionally 
‘speaking, failures to read interpretatively are insignificant so long as the work 
occasioning these failures can be literated successfully. It is the task of critics, 
the professional readers of the literary world, to demonstrate this possibility. 
In so doing, they both certify the literary status of the work in question and 
provide norms for literating. Not surprisingly, neophytes learn to literate by 
exposure to previously weil-literated works against which their own 
readings are easily measured. 

Of the focal activities in literary practice, literating is dominant. Literating 
is not so much a matter of reading whatever is written as authoring is a 
matter of writing to be read. By this I mean that most writers write with the 
intention of having their writings literated. Indeed, literary works are 
literable writings that are intended to be valuable primarily for their liter- 
ability. But this takes us to the very crux of the paper, so let me try to develop 
these points more carefully. 


II 


Some expressions in our language are acquired by means of definitions 
which either fix an expression’s reference or give its meaning. The expression 
‘literary work’ is not among them. Initiates to the literary world acquire this 
expression by way of example. They are introduced to a relatively small 
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number of literary works, which are presented as paradigmatic. From these 
examples initiates are expected to infer the characteristics of the open class.~ 
The idea is that they are to count as literary works anything relevantly 
related to the paradigms, since literary works just are anything relevantly 
related to the paradigms of literature.* Of course, initiates are not told what 
constitutes the relevant relation, so acquisition of this expression requires 
something akin to the construction of an a posteriori tacit theory as to the 
nature of literary works in virtue of which the initiate will be able to formu- 
late a rule for projecting the expression ‘literary work’ from the paradigms 
to other instances of literary works. 

The task confronting the aesthetician is similar to that confronting the 
initiate: each must construct a theory as to the nature of literary works in 
virtue of which one can formulate a rule for projecting the expression 
‘literary work’. But with this difference: the aesthetician is not concerned to 
acquire the expression; he will have already done that. Rather he is motivated 
primarily by explanatory concerns: he wants to construct a theory in terms 
of which one can explain various salient phenomena regarding literary works 
and their place in our lives, e.g., the importance that we accord to literature, 
the prevalence of comparative judgements in art criticism, the reliance on 
paradigms in art education, etc. He would also like a theory in terms of 
which one might answer perennial questions about the role of criticism in 
art appreciation, the relevance of authorial intention in determining the 
literary status of putative works, and so on. Such explanatory ambitions may 
be overblown; however, they have undeniably been the spur of much of the 
theorizing in traditional aesthetics. Few aestheticians have been concerned 
only to provide an extensionally adequate definition of the expression 
‘literary work’. 

This difference ‘in focus of the explicit theory of the aesthetician and the 
tacit theory of the initiate should not be exaggerated. There is, I think, a 
good case to be made for the suggestion that the tacit theory of the initiate 
will be constrained by just the explanatory considerations that should, if 
institutional theories of art are basically correct, motivate the explicit 
theory of the aesthetician. The argument rests on the further contention that 
in acquiring the expression ‘literary work’ initiates come to share essentially 
the same tacit theory. It goes as follows: if individuals did not share essen- 
tially the same tacit theory, then one would not expect widespread agreement 
among members of the literary world as to how the expression ‘literary 
work’ is to be projected. But the existence of such widespread agreement is 
indisputable: the Tolstoys of the literary world are noteworthy precisely 
because their judgements are unorthodox. Even when it comes to questions 
about the literary status of ‘hard cases’, which are problematical either 
because they are marginal (e.g., Michelet’s History of France) or because they 
are novel (e.g., Pynchon’s Gravity s Rainbow), it is impressive that the dis- 
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agreements about these cases are focused: members of the literary world have 
a clear idea about what considerations are relevant to the issue of literary 
status. On inductive grounds alone, it is unlikely that members of the literary 
world would arrive at basically the same theory if the only constraint were 
that the theory project the expression ‘literary work’ onto all and only those 
objects actually designated as such. For initiates acquire this expression on the 
basis of their exposure to-a relatively small number of instances. Unless one 
supposes that there is some innate, task-specific competence that facilitates 
the acquisition task, it seems reasonable to assume that additional constraints 
must be operative in the acquisition task. These constraints would have to be 
such that their satisfaction or non-satisfaction could be determined by 
initiates in the acquisition situation. If institutional theories of art are correct 
~ in holding that art works are distinguished by their institutional role within 
' the artworld, then the appropriate explanatory constraints on adequate 
aesthetic theories would be determined by the role of the art work within 
art practice. But this is just the sort of constraint that one might reasonably 
expect initiates to levy against any acceptable tacit theory. For the role of 
art works within art practice is precisely the sort of salient information that 
would be available to the initiates within the acquisition situation.® 

The upshot of all this is that if institutional theories are basically correct, 
then adequate literary theories will have the shared tacit theory as a first 
approximation—not because members of the literary world possess a 
- priori knowledge about literary works of a sort that explicit theory must 
reflect, but rather because successful acquisition of the expression ‘literary 
work’ requires a posteriori knowledge of a sort that literary theory aims to 
incorporate. The only relevant a priori knowledge possessed by members of 
the literary world is that literary works are anything relevantly related to the 
paradigms of literature. But possession of only this piece of knowledge is not 
sufficient to count as having acquired the expression ‘literary work’. Success- 
ful acquisition of the expression requires tacit knowledge of the relevant 
relation that literary works must bear to the paradigms, and this knowledge 
must be acquired a posteriori. 

It is, I believe, a recommending feature of institutional theories that they 
will have the shared tacit theory as a first approximation. For given that art 
works just are anything relevantly related to the accepted paradigms of art, 
and given that the relevant relation is one that we decide upon rather than 
discover (which is not to say that individually we may not discover or learn 
what has been decided collectively), we cannot be grossly mistaken in our 
intuitive judgements as to what is art. Because we cannot be so mistaken, 
aestheticians will be counted as having provided an adequate theory of art 
(or literature) only if, and to the extent that, the judgements derived from 
their theories accord sufficiently well with our intuitive judgements. To the 
extent that sameness of judgement requires sameness of theory, the explicit 
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theory of the aesthetician must be approximated by the tacit theory of those 
who have successfully acquired the expression ‘work of art’ (or ‘literary 
work’). Thus, given that the tacit theory is constructed on the basis of 
exposure to paradigms, a literary theory should have as a first approximation 
a theory of the sort that an initiate to the literary-world might reasonably be 
expected to construct on the basis of his exposure to paradigmatic literary 
works. Many proposed theories, it seems to me, suffer from the fact that it is 
improbable, inductively speaking, that initiates would construct even 
approximations to these theories in the course of acquiring the expression 
‘literary work’. The supposedly relevant contrasts between the set of para- 
digms and its foil (the complement set) are not such that initiates could be 
expected to come to discriminate one from the other. Of course, the tradi- 
tional solutions are typically beset by other problems as well. It is not 


simply that the proposed theories are implausible on concept-acquisition ` 


grounds; more often than not these theories single out features of literary 
works that are simply not distinguishing. 

Acquisition of the expression ‘literary work’ typically occurs in a-teaching 
situation in which over a period of time initiates are introduced to a restricted 
number of paradigm examples of literary works. The restricted use of this 
expression by the teacher implicitly marks out a foil of non-literary texts. 
The teacher makes clear in the course of teaching the initiates to literate these 
examples not only that they are literary works, but that they are paradig- 
matic of the open class of literary works. It is left to initiates to discern 
similarities among the paradigms that distinguish them from the foil. The 
task seems quite impossible given the repeated failures of philosophers and 
literary theorists to discern such similarities. But perhaps we have not been 
sufficiently simple-minded. One sort of similarity, however, would surely be 
immediately apparent to the initiates: whatever else they might have in 
common, all of the paradigms have been read in the special literary way 
which, following Beardsley, I am calling ‘literating’. Knowing little or 
nothing about what are supposedly the aesthetically significant properties of 
literary works, initiates might very plausibly hypothesize that the class of 
literary works is defined in terms of this characteristic way of reading its 
members. Just as chairs are things that one sits on, so literary works are 
things that one reads in this special literary way. 

Inasmuch as initiates to the literary world are not likely to have seen 
anything but literary works read in this way, the initial hypothesis is quite 
plausible given the evidence available to them. Yet clearly the hypothesis 
cannot be true; at best it might be approximately true, since some things 
besides literary works can be, and indeed are, read in the special literary way. 
Frazer's Golden Bough and Darwin's Voyage of the Beagle are obvious exam- 
ples, though one could enumerate any number of other texts that are some- 
times read as literary works, i.e., literated, even though they are generally 
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recognized not to be literary works. The merit of what I am calling the 
- “initial hypothesis’ is heuristic: once one recognizes its defects, one has a 
clear idea how it should be reformulated. Presumably the adduced counter- 
examples are not literary works because their authors did not intend them as 
such. But what does this intention come to? Surely intending a text as a 
- literary work cannot be a matter of intending it to be read in this special 
way, since literary works are occasionally written by authors with the 
express intention that they should never be read at all. The intentional 
requirement is seemingly this: the author of a literary work must intend to 
write a text that could be literated. Of course, this formulation is not quite 
right either, since writers of non-literary works often have as an ancillary 
aim the writing of a literable text. The requirement is rather this: the author 
of a literary work must intend to write a literable text that is valuable 
primarily because it is literable. 

In intending to write a text of this sort, the author of a literary work does 
not, of course, intend this under that particular description. How could he, 
unless by good fortune he had read the essay in which Beardsley introduces 
the notion of literating? The description under which he would intend to 
write a text of this sort would be more specific, more directed towards the 
task of actually crafting an object that would have the requisite functional 
property of literability. Were he a novelist, the author might intend to 
write a text that would challenge the conventional narrative expectations of 
modern readers. Perhaps he would intend to write a novel that, like Gide’s 
Les Faux-Monnayeurs, or Sartre's La Nausée, recounts fictionally the writing 
of the novel written. Or perhaps, like Proust, he would intend to write a 
novel that begins with a sentence that does not announce its literary quali- 
ties. What makes my description a description of his intentions, despite the 
fact that he would describe them differently, is that his intentions satisfy my 
description, and he could presumably be brought to recognize this fact. The 
author’s having the complex literary intentions that he does in writing the 
novel is token identical to his having the intention to write a literable text 
that is valuable primarily because it is literable. There is nothing puzzling 
here, even if we are as yet unable to say just what in terms of craft or tech- 
nique the intention to write a text of this sort comes to. 

The introduction of authorial intention as a relevant consideration in 
determining a text’s literary status has in the past been justly criticized on the 
ground that the intention could not be specified non-circularly. The present 
account survives this criticism, since it analyses the intention as an intention 
to write a text that is readable in a particular way, namely, in the way that 
literary works and some non-literary works are in fact read by exemplary 
readers. But is this necessary condition also sufficient? Suppose someone 
intends to write a text that can be literated but is singularly unsuccessful in 
realizing his intention. Has he none the less written a literary work? I find 
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‘some reason to conclude that no work has been written. The expression 
‘literary work’ seems to carry a presumption of moderate success in realizing 
the requisite intention to write a text that can be literated. At least all 
literary works with which I am acquainted can be literated. Perhaps this only 
reflects the fact that literary practice has little time for anything but the best 
of works. Yet surely it is significant that many great works, e.g., Joyce’s 
Ulysses, were at first refused the status of literary works; only when critics 
demonstrated their literability did they come to be thought of as literary 
works, albeit works that were especially difficult to literate. 

In the absence of arguments against the presumption of moderate success, 
I shall state my tentative ‘definition’ of a literary work as follows: A literary 
work is a text that (i) can be literated, and (ii) was in fact written with the 
intention that it be a literable text that is valuable primarily because it is 
literable. 

Three points should be noted about this definition. First, despite its 
decidedly intentional twist it remains an institutional definition inasmuch as 
it characterizes literary works in terms of their suitability for a specific 
institutional role in the literary world. Second, the definition does not spell 
out the nature of this institutional role; and third, the definition does not 
specify what properties, if any, a text must have if it is to be suitable for this 
role. The expression ‘literary work’ is taken to be a function-word: literary 
works constitute a function-class the members of which are distinguished by 
the function they serve, more specifically, by the role they play, or are 
capable of playing, within the literary world. Function-words classify 
objects from the perspective of their intended function; they are non- 
committal as to the manner in which functional properties are realized in the 
object. To say that a text is a literary work is to say nothing about the 
properties of the text in virtue of which it is able to play the role that it does 
within the literary world, any more than to say that an object is a mousetrap 
is to say anything about the physical construction of the object in virtue of 
which it is able to catch mice. Any investigation of the properties of literary 
works that enable them to perform their functional role in the literary world 
will necessarily presuppose an understanding of that role; hence, in order to 
learn more about literary works as a class, we must first learn more about 
literating. The traditional dependence of critical theory upon literary theory 
is thus turned on its head: one learns about the nature of literature by 
investigating the practice of literary criticism. 

My proposed. definition differs from more traditional functional defini- 
tions in the sort of functional role accorded to literary works. Rather than 
focusing on their supposed ability to affect the reader in some manner, 
perhaps emotionally or didactically, this definition insists upon the literary 
work’s role within a social practice: literary works are literable texts written 
with the intention that they be valuable primarily for their literability. 
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Whether in being suitable objects for literation, they are eo ipso objects 
capable of fulfilling the traditionally ascribed functions of literature depends 
on the nature of literating. In the absence of a detailed account of literating, 
it must remain an open question whether this special way of reading literary 
works, and hence indirectly literary works themselves, are capable of ful- 
filling these functions. But even if they are, this would not obviate the need 
for introducing into literary theory consideration of the institutional role 
that literary works play within the literary world, since the particular way in 
which literary works affect their readers depends essentially on their institu- 
tional role. As traditional theorists have been quick to point out, it is not 
sufficient for a text’s being a literary work that it is capable of producing a 
particular effect on a reader; the effect must be achieved on the basis of a 
correct understanding of the text. But this is tantamount to saying that the 
work must be literated correctly, which effectively throws us back into the 
institutional domain. More accurately, it throws us back into the institu- 
tional domain if literating is itself an essentially institutional activity.” But 
surely literating is such an activity. The proper understanding of many 
literary works presupposes some degree of familiarity with the literary 
tradition of which they are a part: parodies are obvious examples, as are the 
self-reflexive works of our century, though the institutional character of 
literating is equally apparent in the narrative and stylistic expectations that 
readers have always had to bring to a work if they were to read under- 
standingly. 


M 


In the absence of an account of literating, what I have been calling my 
‘definition’ of literary works is nothing more than a definition-schema: it 
gives only the broadest outlines of a literary theory. Even so, the schema 
provides enough of an outline that we can draw conclusions both about the 
explanatory powers of the proposed theory and about its possible generaliza- 
tion to the other arts. We see, for example, that the theory will distinguish 
literary from non-literary works on the basis of their authors’ respective 
intentions as to how the works are to be read. Our definition-schema 
explains the uneasy status of works such as The Bible, Lucretius’ De rerum 
natura, and Fontenelle’s Entretiens sur la pluralité des mondes: such works 
straddle the boundaries of literature and thus constitute ‘hard cases’, pre- 
cisely because, while these works can be literated successfully, we are 
uncertain as to the authors’ intentions in writing these works. Although the 
special place accorded by my definition to authorial intention runs counter 
to received wisdom in these matters, intentionalist definitions have a clear 
explanatory edge over non-intentionalist ones: they do not have to explain 
away the fact that appeals to authorial intention are commonplace in 
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disputes regarding the art status of putative works. Moreover, they can 
easily explain appeals either to biographical facts about the artist or to 
formal characteristics of the work. In the former case the appeals aim to 
show that the artist could have had the appropriate intentions, while in the 
latter case the appeals single out what are taken to be manifestations of the 
appropriate intentions. Intentionalist definitions suggest one source of our 
anxiety regarding modern art: works that are not highly crafted, as modern 
works often are not, do not clearly display the artist’s intentions; thus, the 
‘symptoms of the aesthetic’, as Nelson Goodman calls these formal manifesta- 
tions, cannot be diagnosed with confidence. Not surprisingly, then, we often 
find modern artists busily describing what their works fail to manifest.® 

I would hope to be able to generalize my proposed definition-schema for 
literary works so as to encompass the other arts, but whether this is possible 
depends on there being relevant similarities between our way of treating 
literary works and our ways of treating other sorts of art. Our use of the 
generic expression ‘work of art’ carries the presumption that there are 
relevant similarities shared by art works of every sort. But is this presump- 
tion justified? Of course, there are bound to be some similarities between 
the way that we treat literary works and the way, for example, that we treat 
musical works. But are they important or illuminating similarities? It is not 
obvious that once we have given content to the notion of literating sufficient 
to provide an explanatorily adequate literary theory we will still be able to 
find relevant similarities to the way we treat other sorts of art work that are 
sufficient to provide an explanatorily adequate aesthetic theory. The simi- 


larities may prove too shallow. It is premature, I think, to speculate about - 


this possibility in the absence of a developed account of literating. But if the 
similarities were to prove too shallow, this would not, as some have assumed, 
show that our concept of art was a ‘family resemblance’ or ‘open’ concept. 
Rather it would show that the essentialist presumption is best understood not 
as a conjecture to the effect that art works will in fact be found to share 
certain essential properties but rather as a prescription to the effect that they 
should be treated as if they did. (We should not assume that our concepts 
only represent things as in fact they are; they often represent them as they 
could or should be.) Of course, to the extent that the prescription is effica- 
„cious in determining what we accept as art, the conjecture will be borne out. 
Art works will come to share essential properties, perhaps of the functional 
sort described above, simply in virtue of our unwillingness to countenance 
as aesthetically important any properties not shared by all art works. Whether 
this would be a laudable development in art is an altogether different ques- 
tion. Such an eventuality would, for example, occasion a major revaluing of 
art works of the past inasmuch as some works would accommodate these 
changes better than others. What seems undeniable, however, is that the 
essentialist presumption has already exerted considerable influence on 
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developments in the arts. We talk and think of the arts as if they were all of 
_a piece, and artistic production increasingly reflects that fact. We are well 
past the day in which talk of the ‘visual arts’ was pleonastic. 
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ON UNILLUMINATING CRITICISM 


Stein Haugom Olsen 
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A LITERARY work presents its readers with a problem of understanding. 
Take Blake’s brief lyric ‘London’ from his Songs of Experience: 


I wander through each chartered street 


Near where the chartered Thames does flow, sey 


And mark in every face I meet 
Marks of weakness, marks of woc. 


In every cry of every man, 

In every infant’s cry of fear, 

In every voice, in every ban, 

The mind-forged manacles I hear— 


How the chimney-sweeper’s cry 
Every blackening church appalls, 
And the hapless soldier’s sigh 
Runs in blood down palace walls; 


But most through midnight streets I hear 
How the youthful harlot’s curse 

Blasts the new-born infant's tear 

And blights with plagues the marriage hearse. 


This poem presents a series of critical problems at the most basic level of 
understanding. What does the author mean by ‘chartered street’, and why 
does he talk about the Thames as ‘chartered’? What are ‘mind-forged 
manacles’ and how can these manacles be heard in voices and bans? And what 
exactly are ‘bans’ meant to signify here? In the two last stanzas this verbal 
opacity increases. How can the chimney-sweeper’s cry ‘appall the church _ 
and why does the author describe the church as ‘blackening’? And what can 

` the author mean by saying that the ‘soldier’s sigh/Runs in blood down palace 
walls’? There are many more questions of this simple type which could be 
asked in connection with this poem and if criticism is to perform its function 
it must at the very least be able to provide answers to such questions. The 
fact that these are simple questions, so to speak at the bottom of the interpre- 
tative ladder where it rests directly on the poem, makes critical responses to 
such questions of special interest to the study of literary understanding. For 
the simplicity of the judgements required makes them easy to dissect without 
affecting the basic logical structure which they, as interpretative judgements, 
possess. 
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' To characterize a reader’s critical response to such problems of under- 
- standing as our example presents one needs a certain amount of descriptive 
apparatus. Each of the questions asked above about ‘London’ either names 
or mentions a word, a phrase, a line, or a paragraph of the poem and asks for 
its meaning or purpose. Let us call the part or aspect of a literary work which 
is named or mentioned in this type of question, a segment of the work. The 
answer to any of these questions will provide an interpretative description of 
the segment mentioned, assigning to it a meaning or purpose. There must 
also be a set of supporting reasons which make the interpretative description 
an acceptable answer to such a question. Let us call this set of supporting 
reasons the inferential route from the segment to the interpretative descrip- 
_tion. Interpretative descriptions of single segments are not in themselves 
interesting or explanatory. In order to provide an interesting explanation of a 
segment, an interpretative description must, on the one hand, be arrived at 
through an inferential route which defines its relation to a segment, and, on 
the other hand, it must be related to descriptions of other segments through 
a common purpose which these descriptions serve. An interpretative 
description of, for example, ‘mind-forged manacles’ must be derived from 
this expression in some plausible way as well as show that it contributes to 
an overall artistic purpose which must also be seen to be served by the other 
segments singled out for attention. The activity of providing such interpre- 
. tative descriptions of segments and inter-relating them in a coherent descrip- 
“tion of a poetic vision is interpretation. 

Here we shall be concerned with the link between a segment and the 
interpretative description given of it. The type of inferential route employed 
to arrive at an interpretative description of a segment defines a type of 
interpretation. Obviously, there can be different types of interpretation. 
There is, for example, historical interpretation: 

In the notebook fragment just quoted Blake speaks of shrinking ‘at the little blasts of 
fear That the hireling blows into my ear’, thus indicating that when he writes of the 
‘mind-forg’d manacles’ in every cry of fear and every ban he is not saying simply that 
people are voluntarily forging manacles in their own minds. Hireling informers or 
mercenaries promote the fear; Pitt’s proclamations are the bans, linked with an order to 
dragoons ‘to assemble on Hounslow Heath’ and “be within one hour’s march of the 
metropolis’. A rejected reading, ‘german forged links’, points to several manacles 
forged ostensibly in the mind of Hanoverian George: the Prussian maneuvers on the 
heath, the British alliance with Prussia and Austria against France, and the landing of 
Hessian and Hanoverian mercenaries in England allegedly en route to battlefronts in 
France.! 
This critic interprets ‘mind-forged manacles’ as a restriction on people's 
freedom to speak and act imposed by civil and military authorities, by Pitt 
and King George the Third. The inferential route which leads to this 
conclusion goes via the political events just prior to and at the time of the 
composition of the poem, and via Blake’s supposed knowledge of and 
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attitude to these events. There is also intentionalistic interpretation: *. . . we 
are obliged to read the Songs not as an elaborate dialectical system but as 
expressions of two distinct moments of Blake’s spiritual history, two 
contrary states of his soul.’? To be able to know the facts of Blake’s spiritual 
history at the moment he decided to collect certain of his lyrics, ‘London’ 
among them, under the title Songs of Experience, it is necessary to study all 
available material which may provide clues to his opinions and attitudes at 
the time. One will then find, according to this critic, that the purpose of 
these poems is to ‘protest against and satirize a state of affairs which need not 
exist. The voice behind the poems is the voice of a reformer whose indigna- 
tion is roused by the confrontation of unnecessary barriers to a state of 
life in which man could be joyful, titanic, and free instead of unhappy, 
restricted, and downtrodden.’ So the critic concludes that Blake’s ‘mind- 
forged manacles’ must be interpreted as ‘the institutional tyrannies—mar- 
riage, the church, and the king’.* The inferential route from ‘mind-forged 
manacles’ to this interpretative description goes via an assumption about the 
overall purpose of the collection of poems of which ‘London’ is a part, an 
assumption which requires further support through reference to Blake’s 
‘spiritual history’. The knowledge of the poet’s attitude to social reality and 
of his intentions in collecting some of his lyrics as Songs of Experience licenses 
the inference that such institutions and conventions as are mentioned in an 
unfavourable light in the poem are to be understood as being the ‘mind- 
forged manacles’. 

Different types of interpretation can arrive at more or less the same 
interpretative descriptions but the understanding of the poem they promote 
will nevertheless differ because the ways in which they arrive at these 
descriptions, the inferential routes they employ, differ. Here is an example of 
internal criticism which arrives at roughly the same interpretative descrip- 
tion of ‘mind-forged manacles’ as does our intentionalistic critic, but which 
supports this description in a different way: 


Man has built himself an amazingly elaborate prison by the use of his mind. Too 
faithless or too clever to rely on the impulse of the moment, he has evolved a system of 
controls that manage every part of life. But these controls are the mind. The wanderer 
refers directly to no spontaneous impulse that might be an alternative to restraint. He 
regards the manacles as inescapable, an iron law of our condition. They are ‘mind- 
forg'd’, the result of intelligence and industry and not of stupidity and laziness. The 
cruelty of our position as it is envisaged is that we are required to use our talents against 
ourselves. 


This is a general description, based on the associative power of the expression 
‘mind-forged manacles’, suggesting what is the nature of these manacles 
and why they can be described as ‘mind-forged’. It is a description which 
applies to all the types of institution and all the types of conventional human 
intercourse described in the poem. In this critical argument the expression 
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‘mind-forged manacles’ is seen as the focus of the poem, its central metaphor, 
and through the general description of how these manacles function all the 
other metaphors and descriptions of the poem are related to it. The inferen- 
tial route goes back and forth between the different segments of the poem 
itself which are recognized in the interpretation, and via the associative 
powers of the different expressions of the poem. There is no inferential 
step out of the poem either to Blake’s spiritual history as a poet, to his 
political opinions, or to the political events of his time. 


H 


Different types of interpretation provide different types of answer to such 
problems of understanding as a literary work presents to its readers. In so far 
as these answers seek to explain the function of a segment in an artistic whole 
they are in competition. So there is a need in criticism for a set of principles 
to help the critic decide what types of answer are acceptable to questions 
concerned with the literary understanding of a text. The search for such 
principles has taken the form of a competition between different critical 
practices for the title of honour, criticism proper. This competition has 
encouraged critics to hypostatize the principles on which a critical practice 
is based into general critical principles valid for the whole area of criticism. 
Unfortunately, if one uses a critical practice as the basis for a theory of 
criticism, one is likely quickly to get into difficulties. It is fairly easy to 
formulate different sets of principles for historical, intentionalistic and 
internal criticism which will distinguish them from one another in respect of 
what inferential routes they tolerate, but this exercise is largely futile since 
the distinction between these practices is not originally one of principle but 
of emphasis and convenience. Internal criticism is not internal in the sense 
which such a set of principles would force.us to assume: i.e., in the sense that 
it excludes all reference to historical background and authorial intention, 
and relies exclusively on the semantic and structural features of a literary 
work, | 

There is no way in which one can fully understand the word ‘chartered’ 
in stanza one of ‘London’ without knowing a piece of British history, 
however small. And to understand the last stanza some general knowledge 
of venereal disease, its transmission (or the belief Blake held about its trans- 
mission), and what conditions promote its spreading seems required. And it 
certainly helps the understanding of stanza three to know about the cockney 
lisp of the child sweep which causes him to produce the sound ‘ “weep, 
weep’ as he advertises his labour. And the soldier in the same stanza is 
hardly one of “The Professionals’ of the army commercials. Internal criticism, 
is not internal then, in the excluding sense explained, while intentionalistic 
and historical criticism is, on the other hand, valid only as long as the 
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author’s intentions or his attitude to contemporary events do not deny us a 
good interpretation. The view of the wanderer in ‘London’, based on evi- 
dence about Blake’s spiritual history, as a reformer who believes that the 
manacles are imposed on an originally free man and that they therefore can 
be shaken off, must give way to the conception of the wanderer, based on 
internal evidence, as possessing the deeper tragic vision of man as a prisoner 
of conventions and institutions necessary for his survival and produced by 
his industry and intelligence. And in this way proponents of historical, 
intentionalistic and internal criticism can go on scoring points off one another 
in a competition which can have no final, decisive result. 

Instead of taking any one critical practice as a point of departure in the 
attempt to characterize the types of inferential routes relevant to literary 
understanding, one might start off with an assumption that there is a dis- 
tinction between illuminating and unillwminating criticism which is, at least in 
part, based on intuition. In part only, because literature is a highly valued 
social good which everyone who is interested in the matter will try to 
integrate into his vision of social reality in so far as he has one, and a conclu- 
sion about what is illuminating criticism will be influenced by how far a 
piece of criticism can be seen to be based on such assumptions as make 
literature a meaningful and valuable activity in the context of a reader’s 
vision of social reality. Indeed, if a reader interprets social reality by way of a 
theory which requires strong commitment from him, as does a psycho- 
analytic, or Marxist, or even a social semiotic view of reality, his positive 
intuitions about what criticism is illuminating (though not all his negative 
intuitions about what is unilluminating) may even be wholly replaced by 
theoretical requirements concerning what criticism should be. However, if 
the reader, as is the case with most readers, does not have such a ‘strong’ view ` 
of social reality, then it may be assumed that he is willing to admit both that 
he has intuitions about what is illuminating criticism, and that these intui- 
tions may in fact be in conflict with what his tentative view of social reality 
suggests would be proper criticism. 

The assumption that a reader can recognize intuitively criticism which 
enhances his aesthetic appreciation of a work of literature implies the 
further assumption that literary understanding is a specific and unique mode 
of understanding which makes this intuition possible. In the search for a set 
of principles which a critic can use to help him decide between different types 
of answer to the sort of questions of understanding presented by ‘London’, 
these assumptions present two problems. First, given the long and acri- 
monious debate about what constitutes criticism proper, it may be thought 
that they are unwarranted, or that they must, at least, be supported by further 
argument. Second, for a piece of criticism to be illuminating it must have a 
number of qualities over and above that of employing acceptable inferential 
routes. So one would have to isolate the inferential element from the other 
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qualities to be able to describe the conditions which must be fulfilled by the 
inferential routes of an illuminating interpretation. Both these problems can 
be met, at least in part, by choosing as an object of analysis a piece of criti- 
cism which is perceptive, intelligent, and imaginative, as illuminating 
criticism must be, but which can nevertheless be seen to be unilluminating, 
and to be unilluminating for certain reasons. One might think that such an 
example would be hard to come by, but in certain sections of present-day 
criticism there is a premium on ‘fresh’ approaches, something which has 
encouraged a certain amount of clever and ingenious, but unrewarding, 
criticism. Unrewarding, in respect of promoting aesthetic appreciation, is 
also much systematic criticism which aims at ‘profound’ understanding of 
literature based on an extra-literary theory of a Freudian, Jungian, Marxist, 
semiotic, or other type, which is introduced into criticism to bless it with a 
special method. Ernest Jones’s analysis of Hamlet and Roland Barthes’s long 
excursus on Balzac’s ‘Sarrasine’ are two famous examples of systematic 
criticism which, in spite of being undoubted intellectual feats, remain 
critical eccentricities.6 As Northrop Frye once observed, all one can do 
about such approaches ‘is to murmur politely that it shows things in a new 
light and is indeed a most stimulating contribution to criticism’. 


IH 


In a recent book of his Harold Bloom offers an interpretation of Blake’s 
‘London’. ‘Blake’s poem’, he says, 


is not a protest, not a prophetic outcry, not a vision of judgement. It is a revisionist’s 
self-condemnation, a Jonah’s desperation at knowing he is not an Ezekiel. 


. .. London centers itself upon an opposition between voice and writing, ... [it] offers us 
a terrifying nostalgia for a lost prophetic voice, the voice of Ezekiel and religious logo- 
centrism, which has been replaced by a demonic visible trace, by a mark, by the writing 
of the apocalyptic letter taw. 


In the opening dialectic of presence and absence, precisely what is absent is prophetic 
direction and prophetic purpose; what is present are chartering and marks. So voice is 
absent, and only demonic writing is present.® 


Bloom presents a conception of the wanderer as a prophet who has lost his 
voice. This prophet recognizes the people’s sin but he is too fearful to speak, 
too fearful to be to the people of London what Ezekiel was to the people of 
Jerusalem. This purposeless wanderer can only passively perceive and what 
he sees is the ‘demonic writing’, the chartered streets and river, the marked 
faces, the blackening church, the blood-stained palace wall, and what he 
hears is not the articulated sound of prophetic speech but the inarticulate 
sound of cries and curses. According to Bloom ‘London’ is a poem about the 
aimless wandering of the silent bard unable to release his pent-up voice. The 
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wandering, being aimless, is in itself an activity inimical to the prophetic 
purpose which is to speak. This conception of the wanderer, Bloom main- 
tains, reverses earlier interpretations of him as a reformer or revolutionary 
who speaks against the oppressive state but sees the people as fundamentally 
righteous. For if the wanderer is an inverted Ezekiel who has the prophetic 
vision of sin, though he fails to speak, then it is the people itself whom he 
sees as sinful, Like any other interpretative description this one is, in itself, 
neither reasonable nor unreasonable. Indeed, the very understanding of 
what it says about the poem is dependent on a knowledge of the inferential 
route from the poem to the description. It is the inferential support which 
gives the interpretative description point and definite content in relation to 
the poem. 

Bloom supports his interpretative description with two different arguments, 
one contextual and one apparently internal, which, however, also turns out 
to be contextual. First, he assumes that Blake’s ‘London’ is an ironical 
inversion of a biblical test: Chapter Nine of the Book of the Prophet 
Ezekiel. Chapter Eight of Ezekiel ends with God’s warning to the prophet 
that he will punish the people of Jerusalem for their sins. Chapter Nine is 
Ezekiel’s prophetic vision of the punishment being carried out: 


The crucial verse for Blake’s London is clearly the fourth one, which gives Blake not only 
the central image of his poem but even the rhyme of ‘cry’ and ‘sigh’: “.. . And he called 
to the man clothed with linen, which had the writer’s inkhorn by his side; And the 
Lord said unto him: “Go through the midst of the city, through the midst of Jerusalem, 
and set a mark upon the foreheads of the men that sigh and that cry for all the abomina- 
tions that be done in the midst thereof.””’ This mark is given to the saving remnant of 
Jerusalem, who alone are to be spared destruction. The Hebrew word for ‘mark’ used 
here is taw, which is the name also of the letter ¢, the last letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
even as zed (z) is last in ours, or omega is last in the Greek alphabet. Traditional com- 
mentary on Ezekiel interpreted this to mean that the taw set upon the forehead of the 
righteous would be written in ink and signify tichych, “you shall live’, but the taw upon 
the forehead of the wicked would be written in blood and would signify tamuth, “you 


shall die’.® 


The assumption that Blake’s poem is based on and ironically inverts certain 
features of this text provides Bloom with the conception of the wanderer as 
a prophet who dare not prophesy. It provides him also with the conception 
of the guilty people as the object of the wanderer’s concern, rather than the 
oppressive state and institutions. It further enables him to set up a series of 
equivalences, such as the marks of different types which are identified with 
the letter faw, and inversions such as seeing the passive perception of the 
wanderer being substituted for the active prophetic voice, and the aimless 
wandering taking the place of prophetic purpose. The poetic vision of 
‘London’ is interpreted in terms of the relationships which can be established 
with Chapter Nine of Ezekiel. 

To show that a literary work refers back to other literary works and to 
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use this fact as a guide in interpretation is, of course, a standard critical 
procedure. A critic can defend such a procedure by pointing out that the 
work with which he is concerned contains references to another work, e.g., 
in its title, in the fact that it models its fable or characters on another work, in 
its verbal echoes or style, in its choice of theme, etc. Though, in each particu- 
lar case, the way in which these references should guide interpretation must 
be settled through argument, the extent and nature of the references must be 
obvious to the informed reader. The accessibility of a reference, i.e., the 
clear indication that a reference is being made and the easy identification of 
the inter-relationships between the two works in question are criteria for 
saying that a reference is, being made. An inaccessible reference is not a 
reference. This does not mean that a reference is always easily discovered. 
The critic may lack the relevant knowledge of the text referred to. But for 
the critic who possesses this knowledge the reference must be clearly identifi- 
able. 

Now there is no clearly identifiable reference in Blake’s ‘London’ to the 
Book of the Prophet Ezekiel, Chapter Nine. On the basis of a consideration 
of the two texts it is impossible to conclude that Blake intended such a 
reference. What Bloom does is to assume that such a reference is intended, 
and he then goes on to interpret the poem in light of the biblical text. His 
assumption of an intended reference licenses the identification he makes of 
inter-relationships between the works but these inter-relationships are not in 
themselves sufficiently obvious independently to support this assumption. 
So Bloom is up against the problem of how to legitimize his introduction of 
the Book of Ezekiel as a point of reference in his interpretation of ‘London’. 
Bloom’s answer to this problem would have two steps. First, he provides a 
theory of poetic influence which says that every poem worth consideration 
is the rewriting of another literary text, distorting and ‘repressing’ aspects of 
that text to avoid being recognized as a rewriting.!° Every ‘strong’ (in 
Bloom's terminology) poem has what he calls a ‘precursor’ text to which it 
refers back at the same time as it changes it and ‘represses’ parts of it: 

Poetic Influence—when it involves two strong, authentic poets—always proceeds by a misreading 
of the prior poet, an act of creative correction that is actually and necessarily a misinterpretation. 
The history of fruitful poetic influence, which is to say the main tradition of Western poetry 


since the Renaissance, is a history of anxiety and self-saving caricature, of distortion, of perverse, 
wilful revisionism without which modern poetry as such could not exist. 


In so far as it is a ‘strong’ poem Blake’s ‘London’ has to refer to a precursor 
text. 

As a second step in his argument to establish Chapter Nine of Ezekiel as a 
precursor text for ‘London’, Bloom needs a principle for choosing a pre- 
cursor text in a particular case. Unfortunately, he does not provide such a 
principle, nor does he indicate how it could be developed. For the sake of 
argument we shall assume that he can specify such a principle and that this 
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principle would justify the choice of Chapter Nine of Ezekiel as a precursor 
text to Blake’s ‘London’. And once this choice is made, Bloom’s theory of ~ 
poetic influence also provides for what, in the terminology of modern 
linguistics one could call the transformation of the one text into the other: 
poetic influence works through distortion, repression, and inversion and 
this is how Bloom can defend his interpretation of the wanderer i in ‘London’ 
as an impotent prophet. 
The second argument which Bloom employs i is an exploration of the 
‘verbal network’ of the poem. Here is a specimen of this argument: 
‘Infant’, ‘ban’, and ‘prophet’ all come from the same root, the Indo-European Bha, 
which is a root meaning to ‘speak’. And ‘infant’ means one incapable of speech; all the 
infant can do is weep. The Latin fari and the Greek phanai both mean ‘to speak’, and 
‘prophet’ derives from them. A ban is a stated or spoken interdiction, which means that 
a ban is a curse, while to curse is to put something or someone under a ban. Ban and 
voice, in Blake’s London, are natural synonyms and indeed we can say that the poem 
offers the following equation: every voice = a ban = a curse = weeping or a blasted 
tear. But the verbal network is even more intricate. The harlot’s curse is not, as various 
interpreters have said, venereal disease, but is indeed what ‘curse’ came to mean in the 
vernacular after Blake and still means now: menstruation, the natural cycle in the 
human female.!* 


The identification between voice, ban, curse, and weeping must be read, 
Bloom insists, as an expression of the hearing-seeing achieved through the 
visionary powers of the nabi, the Hebrew prophet.!® And thus he makes the 
verbal network support the idea that the speaker is modelled on the Hebrew 
prophet. In his exploration of the verbal network Bloom makes use of two 
properties of words, their etymology and their connotations. The argument 
involves the following steps. First, ‘prophet’ is established as the designation 
of him who speaks through its etymological connection with Bha (Indo- 
European), fari (Latin) and phanai (Greek). Second, an equation is estab- 
lished between infant, ban, voice and curse. ‘Infant’ and ‘ban’ are equated 
through their etymological connection with Bha. ‘Ban’ and ‘curse’ and ‘ban’ 
and ‘voice’ are equated through common connotations, and one could 
presumably equate ‘curse’ and ‘voice’ also through the fact that a voice is 
needed to carry a curse (though this connection, like the others which Bloom 
plays on, is tenuous). The third step of this argument is to set up a contrast 
between the prophet as the speaker and the inarticulateness of the world of 
the poem. This is done by inverting the references to articulate speech 
which is part of the connotations of ‘voice’, ‘ban’, and ‘curse’. The fourth 
term of the equation, ‘infant’, is, Bloom points out, related to its etymologi- 
cal roots in an inverted way: an infant is a non-verbal creature which can | 
only weep. And so ‘weep’ is substituted for infant as the fourth term of the 
equation thus reducing voice, ban, and curse to the level of inarticulate 
sound, This reduction is reinforced by interpreting the harlot’s curse as a 
‘natural fact’, the menstrual cycle. In this way Bloom establishes the contrast 
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between voice and writing, between the prophet’s pent up voice and the 
inarticulateness of the people of London. 


IV 


I have quoted liberally from Bloom’s argument in the hope of exposing 
the reader to the same uneasiness concerning the usefulness of this interpreta- 
tion as I have suffered myself. I now want to make an attempt to give the 
reason why this interpretation should seem unilluminating in spite of its 
undoubted perceptiveness, intelligence and imaginativeness. 

Bloom prefaces his verbal analysis of ‘London’ with a quotation from 
Walter Pater’s essay on Style. “The literary artist will be apt to restore not 
really obsolete or really worn-out words, but the finer edge of words still 
in use’, and he interprets this as ‘Pater meant the restoration of etymological 
or original meaning’.* This is Bloom’s justification for using a reference to 
the Indo-European Bha to establish the equation ‘ban’ = ‘infant’ and for 
using a reference to the Greek phanai and the Latin fari to interpret ‘prophet’ 
as a person whose function it is to speak. There is, however, a problem with 
introducing an inferential route which goes via Indo-European, Latin, and 
Greek root meanings. The introduction of such an inferential route is not 
sanctioned by, but contravenes, Pater’s dictum. Indo-European, Greek or 
Latin root meanings do not constitute ‘the finer edges of words still in use’ 
but are part of their etymological history which is known only to a few 
specialist scholars. It is absurd to accept as a general rule of interpretation 
that poetic language must be interpreted with reference to its etymological 
or original meaning. A critic may, in the case of a particular poem, decide 
that etymology is relevant in the interpretation of one or more words, but 
this decision must be justified either with reference to some indication in the 
poem itself that etymology is relevant, or with reference to the poet’s 
practice: he may habitually make use of etymology in certain contexts or 
with certain words. There is, however, no indication in ‘London’ that 
etymology should be brought into the interpretation of the verbal network, 
nor is there any evidence that Blake habitually used words like ‘ban’ or 
‘infant’ with their Indo-European ancestors in mind. In the absence of this 
reference to root meanings the equation voice = ban = curse = weeping 
falls apart and the clear contrast, between the prophet as a person whose 
function it is to speak and the inarticulate people of London also collapses. 
For the connotations which Bloom relies on to reinforce this cquation are 
really only acceptable as connotations of the words in question as long as 
there is a further context which gives them a function to serve. They are so 
far from the semantic core of the words they are assigned to that they 
require a special context to be noticed. The possibility of establishing certain 
equivalences through etymological considerations and the aim of corrobora- 
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ting the interpretation of the wanderer as an impotent prophet, issuing from 


the first argument, create the need for a pattern of further equivalences which - 


makes it reasonable to admit the existence of these connotations which 
otherwise might have seemed far-fetched. With the collapse of the etymo- 
logical argument this special context disappears and consequently the 
connotative support for the equation also collapses. 

Bloom’s exploration of the verbal network is unilluminating for the same 
reason that it is absurd to accept as a general principle of interpretation that 
poetic language must be understood with reference to its etymological or 
original meaning. Such a principle would make interpretation dependent 
upon esoteric knowledge, knowledge possessed only by specialists or the 
initiated and which has been even in their possession only a very short time 
compared to the span of literary history. The attempt by Bloom to build 
this principle into his interpretative framework produces a critical eccen- 
tricity. If we now turn to the first argument which Bloom offers in support 
of his interpretative description, we can see the same weakness as occurs in 
his explanation of the verbal network, only more pronounced. In this 
argument the inferential route goes via a general and original theory of 
poetry which requires the choice of a precursor text. It goes via the specific 
precursor text which the theory licenses for a specific poem and back and 
forth between the precursor text and ‘London’. The theory of poetry which 
appears here as a part of the inferential support for Bloom’s interpretative 
description is Bloom’s own creation. To insist, as does Bloom, that the only 
proper way of understanding a poem is via this theory is to imply that poetry 
has never before been properly understood. This is taking the reliance on 
esoteric knowledge in literary understanding to the extreme, and the claim 
is in fact meaningless. Whatever characteristics literary understanding 
possesses as a mode, it has existed as a way of making sense of literary works 
as long as literature itself. In fact, it is logically impossible to think of a 


literary work except as the object of a certain kind of appreciation. A literary _ 


work is recognized as such by being the object of this mode of under- 
standing. Throughout literary history the literary mode of understanding, 
and with it the concept of a literary work, has developed and changed but 
only within certain limits defined by two sets of concepts, the one concern- 
ing the way in which literature mirrors reality, the other concerning literary 
form, i.e., unity, complexity, etc. It is possible for literary theory to try to 
describe and analyse literary understanding and to try to arrive at a formula- 
tion of its essential features, i.e., those which cannot change without litera- 
ture as we know it ceasing to exist. But it makes no sensc to try to introduce 
a new mode of literary understanding. The established mode of literary 
understanding is aesthetic appreciation which defines for us a cultural value 
which is also accessible to us only through this appreciation. The established 
mode of literary understanding is made meaningful and is justified through 
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this fact. A new mode of understanding would simply be a misunderstanding, 
a spurious attempt at originality which will seem unilluminating if presented 
as an attempt to promote that aesthetic appreciation which is the goal of 
literary understanding. Bloom’s interpretation seems unilluminating and 
eccentric because the inferential route which it employs goes via an esoteric 
theory of literature which requires the reader to make specific assumptions 
he would not otherwise make. So though the interpretation is perceptive, 
imaginative and intelligent, its point is obscure: it does not enhance our 
appreciation of Blake’s poem. And what other justification can it have? 

It has been argued recently in this journal that one can, indeed, recognize 
a strong justification for Bloom’s ‘project of radical reconstruction’.?’ 
Bloom’s theories and criticism, this theorist argues, must be seen as a response 
to the modern structuralist attempt to ‘deconstruct’ the literary text, dissolv- 
ing the ‘poem-as-object ‘by an open ended rhetoric of pure figuration’.1® 
Against this reductive approach Bloom can be seen as representing common 
sense wisdom: 


To English readers trained in the discipline of “practical criticisny’ it may seem merely 
perverse to represent Bloom as a defender of common sense wisdom. Yet that is more or 
less what his arguments come down to, given the intense theoretical atmosphere in 
which they have taken rise. His eloquence is no doubt applied to a specialized region of 
problematic thinking where few will have time or inclination to follow. If, on the other 
hand, one has read the texts of Derrida, Hartman and the deconstructive school, and 
felt the inexorable power of their arguments, one is likelier to sympathize with Bloom 
in the project of radical reconstruction which he has set about providing. +” 


This, however, is hardly a justification of Bloom’s theories and criticism. 
Readers, like myself, who are not English, and for whom practical criticism 
is a method they learn about rather than a way of dealing with literature 
which they are trained in, feel unease at the non-answers to their critical 
questions which Bloom’s criticism provides. To see Bloom in the intellectual 
context of the new structuralist theory of textual deconstruction may 
explain the origin and motive of his critical and theoretical ventures. How- 
ever, it also makes such readers as have read Derrida and felt the ultimate 
barrenness of his impenetrable jargon and the futility of an argument about 
texts which relies on large, unargued and less than plausible assumptions 
concerning the nature of language and communication, feel less charitable 
towards Bloom for keeping such company at all. To rely on an assumption 
that a text is a configuration of tropes, an open system of codes, ‘une galaxie 
de signifiants’!8 is to beg the theoretically crucial question of how one, on a 
given occasion, identifies a code or a type of meaningful feature. A code or 
a meaningful feature of texts or other objects is only identifiable relative to 
a purpose. There are no codes or meanings prior to the human purposes 
served by these codes or meaningful features. To say (Bloom’s phrasing of 
the ultimate Derridian assumption) ‘ “In the beginning was the trope”, 
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rather than “In the beginning was the troper’’’!® is to deny oneself the 
concept of a trope altogether. y 


V 


Esoteric knowledge is knowledge which it is unreasonable to suppose is 
accessible to more than a small group of the literary community because it 
can be acquired only through special skills or with special tools. The problem 
with making literary understanding dependent upon esoteric knowledge is 
that this move challenges the mode of understanding which is established 
in, and, in fact, defines, the literary community as a group. This mode of 
understanding is legitimized through the facts that it has a history which is - 
identical with literary history and is constitutive of literature as we know it. 
Readers are initiated into literary practice independently of any esoteric 
knowledge they may have, and often at a stage of their lives when they are 
unlikely to possess such knowledge. In particular, they learn to ‘read’ 
literature, in the sense of identifying its aesthetic qualities, before they 
develop any theory about how they do it or how it ought to be done. 
Literary criticism which includes esoteric knowledge is censured by this 
literary community, and if the esoteric knowledge takes the form of a 
specialized theory of poetry, this theory is discredited as a theory of literary 
understanding as soon as it is used as inferential support in criticism. These 
manifestations of pre-theoretical intuitions have always posed a problem for - 
the legitimacy of systematic criticism of the Freudian, Structuralist, or 
Marxist type: 


It is significant that ‘Marxist criticism’ and ‘Marxist literary studies’ have been most 
successful, in ordinary terms, when they have worked within the received category of 
‘literature’, which they may have extended or even revalued, but never radically 
questioned or opposed. By contrast, what looked like fundamental theoretical revalua- 
tion, in the attempted assimilation to ‘ideology’, was a disastrous failure, and funda- 
mentally compromised, in this whole area, the status of Marxism itself.2° 


In fact, as long as such theories pursue the will-o’-the-wisp of fundamental .. 
theoretical revaluation, the problem of legitimacy is going to remain 
unsolved. For a fundamental theoretical revaluation would produce dis- 
course about texts which we could no longer recognize as literary criticism. 
The concept of esoteric knowledge as a theoretical instrument is useful in 
two ways. It can be used to explain why much unorthodox and systematic 
criticism seems strained and far-fetched and to guide one’s intuitions in 
judgements concerning the relevance of a particular critical approach. But, 
equally important, it separates the problem concerning what types of 
inferential route are relevant to aesthetic appreciation from another problem 
with which it has been confused. In the attack on contextual (historical and 
intentionalistic) criticism mounted by the New Critics and their more 
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sophisticated successors it was argued that inferential routes involving 
-contextual information was irrelevant to the aesthetic appreciation of literary 
works. This was a mistake. Certain types of inferential routes are irrelevant 
in literary appreciation because they involve esoteric knowledge, but neither 
historical knowledge nor knowledge about authorial intention requires the 
special skills or special tools which make knowledge esoteric. In fact, 
literary interpretation is an argument aimed at establishing an author’s 
aesthetic intentions and this argument almost always introduces some sort of 
historical information and sometimes information about the author. Yet 
the New Critics had a point. For certain uses of contextual evidence seem to 
produce interpretations with a weakness similar to that due to the employ- 
ment of esoteric knowledge. Looking back to David Erdman’s historical 
interpretation of ‘London’ it would seem that his view of Blake’s poetry as 
a reaction to and a running commentary on contemporary political events 
fails to do justice to those elements of it which make it worthwhile as art. 
The Blakean poetic vision is mutilated and limited in an impossible way if 
one is constrained to interpret ‘London’ as attacking the incidental repressive 
apparatus thought up and put into practice by Pitt and King George to keep 
the mob in check. However, the fact that the New Critics saw this type of 
interpretative weakness as a result of the introduction of contextual evidence 
into the interpretative argument rather than as a result of a certain use of 
contextual evidence led to a major misunderstanding of literary reasoning 
“and to a highly implausible rejection of all uses of contextual evidence in 
interpretative argument. This phase in the history of criticism is now draw- 
ing to a close, and it is again possible to discuss seriously the proper role of 
contextual information in literary criticism. One can now recognize that the 
reason why non-esoteric contextual knowledge sometimes seems irrelevant 
when it occurs in critical argument must be sought in the way this informa- 
tion is used rather than in the fact that it is contextual and not internal. One 
promising line of inquiry, which cannot be pursued here, is to take as a point 
of departure some version of the sense/reference distinction and try to 
_ determine if the less illuminating contextual criticism perhaps attempts to 
tie the literary work to a specific personal and/or historical situation, i.e., 
fix a sort of reference for the literary work rather than explore its sense. This, 
of course, would be to develop in a new way the traditional doctrine that 
‘poetry tends to make general statements, while those of history are particu- 
lar’.21 And it would mean moving the debate about contextual evidence in 
literary appreciation away from the false contextual/intcrnal antithesis. 
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| SELF-DECEPTION AND 
EMOTIONAL RESPONSE TO FICTION 


Jerry L. Guthrie 


This function of the body and mind in creating for a short while their own miniature 
universes is, in fact, no more than an illusion; yet the fleeting sense of happiness in 
human life owes much to precisely this type of “false order’, It is a kind of protective 
. function of life in face of the chaos around it, and resembles the way a hedgehog rolls 
itself up into a tight round ball. 

Yukio Mishima, Sun and Steel 


THE PROBLEM of self-deception (SD) and the problem of emotional response 
to works of fiction (ERF), though arising in very different branches of 
philosophy, have more in common than is generally recognized. It will be 
the purpose of this paper to point out similarities not only in the formulation 
of the two problems but in their proposed solutions as well. At the end, I 
shall briefly discuss an avenue of inquiry suggested by recognition of these 
similarities. 

It is possible to find many similarities between SD and ERF, but I want to 
‘discuss only three of them: first, both problems involve ascribing contra- 
dictory beliefs to a subject; second, they offer similar dilemmas to those who 
would solve them; and third, both are often associated with, or said to 
involve, emotional states of subjects. Detailing these similarities will require 
an investigation of much of the recent work done on SD and ERF and much 
quotation from sources. The first similarity to be discussed will be the 
ascription of contradictory beliefs to a subject. 


THE CONTRADICTION 


Raphael Demos has claimed that ‘self-deception entails that B believes 
both p and not-p at the same time. Thus self-deception involves an inner 
conflict, perhaps the existence of a contradiction.’! Why Demos says “perhaps 
the existence of a contradiction’ is unclear, for if B believes both p and not-p 
at the same time, then he believes a contradiction. Of course one might 
argue.that B is not conscious of the contradiction because, while he explicitly 
believes p, he only implicitly believes not-p, failing to realize that it is a 
presupposition or conclusion of certain other beliefs which he consciously 
holds. However, while this may be true, it would not be SD. It would 
simply be ignorance, and SD is not simply ignorance. As Herbert Fingarette 
has rightly pointed out, SD ‘necessarily contains within itself . . . a certain 
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purposefulness’.2 One must know what one is about if one wishes to engage 
in SD. There is no ignorance here—‘the belief and the disbelief are simul- 
taneous and both exist in the consciousness of the person’.? So, whatever 
else SD may be, it seems at least to involve the conscious holding of contra- 
dictory beliefs. That is, the conscious holding of contradictory beliefs is a 
necessary condition of SD. 

When we turn to ERF we find much the same story. If we assume (A) 
that knowledge entails belief and (B) that emotional response to an ‘object’ 
presupposes some beliefs (true or false) about the object of response, both of 
which seem uncontroversial assumptions, then ERF, like SD, involves the 
conscious holding of contradictory beliefs. To see that this is so, consider 
the following case: you are watching a play in which you know that none 
of the characters has ever existed and that none of the events has ever 
occurred. If you know this, then (from A) you have beliefs to this effect. 
But while watching the play you are moved by the characters or events and 
thus (from B) must have certain beliefs about them—beliefs to the effect that 
the characters are caught up in certain events. In short, you are in the rather 
strange position of, for example, being moved by the death of Mercutio 
while at the same time believing he never existed. If you are moved by the 
death of Mercutio, you must (from B) believe Mercutio has died. If you 
believe Mercutio has died, you must believe Mercutio has lived. But you do 
not believe Mercutio has lived. Like SD, ERF involves the holding of 
contradictory beliefs. 


THE DILEMMA 


It is the holding of contradictory beliefs that results in the second similarity 
between SD and ERF—the dilemma. The dilemma is simply that we must 
either accept the holding of contradictory beliefs by a subject (the ‘conscious’ 
holding of contradictory beliefs) or deny that the phenomenon occurs, that 
is, deny that either SD or ERF occurs. This dilemma is implicit in Demos’s 
writing on SD. Construing SD as a form of lying, Demos writes: 


Believing and disbelieving are pro and con attitudes; they are contraries and therefore 
it is logically impossible for them to exist at the same time in the same person in the 
same respect. When B lies to himself he comes to believe what he knows to be false; to 
accept this as the description of a fact is to admit a violation of the law of contradiction. 
It would seem, then, that self-deception—lying to myself— is logically impossible in 
the way it has been formulated.’ 


What I am interested in noting is Demos’s claim that SD is logically impos- 
sible in so far as it involves consciously holding contradictory beliefs. It 
seems that either we must admit that we do do the logically impossiblé when 
we engage in SD, or we must deny that SD occurs (or, as Demos will 
attempt to do, explain how we can believe a contradiction). 
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This dilemma is only implicit in Demos. However, it is explicit in Scha- 

` per’s writing about ERF. She says that ‘it seems that either we are committed 

to holding contradictory beliefs about characters and events in fiction or we 

must deny that we can, logically, be moved by fictional events or characters’ .® 

The dilemma is essentially the same as that suggested for SD by Demos. 

Either we accept the conscious holding of contradictory beliefs by a subject, 
or we deny the phenomenon, either SD or ERF. 

This is the formulation of the dilemma. What about its solution? There 
are, of course, two general methods of handling dilemmas. We can either 
grab one or the other of the horns, or we can go between them. I want now 
to consider how some of the different writers on SD and ERF have attempted 

_to handle their respective dilemmas by these standard approaches. 


ACCEPTING THE DILEMMA 


First, there are those who have ‘accepted’ the contradiction. For SD, 
Demos is the best representative of this approach. He argues that we con- 
sciously believe, andare aware of, both p and not-p at the same time. He does 
this by postulating two levels of awareness—one level is ‘simple awareness’, 
the other is ‘awareness together with attending, or noticing’.? From these 
two levels of awareness, Demos argues that: ‘It follows that I may be aware 
of something without, at the same time, noticing it or focusing my attention 

on it. This comes about because I may be distracted by something else, or 
because I may deliberately ignore it, or because I may not wish to think 
about it.’ 

Demos then claims that ‘the person who lies to himself believes both p and 
not~p, and is capable of doing so because he is distracted from the former’.® 
This, he believes, * “saves” the phenomena while at the same time conforming 
to the requirements of the law of contradiction’ .1° 

In this paper I am not particularly interested in criticizing the various 
positions taken on SD and ERF (Fingarette ably criticizes Demos") but 
rather in noting similarities in the way the two problems have been formu- 
lated and investigated. But I do think that Demos’s proposal fails to explain 
the holding of contradictory beliefs. A selfdeceiver, if there be such a 
creature, is both aware of, and notices, both beliefs. How can one, in Demos’s 
own terms, ‘deliberately ignore’ what he does not notice? Rather than try 
to explain how believing a contradiction can conform to the requirements of 
logic (a seemingly impossible task), why not, if one wants to maintain the 
holding of contradictory beliefs in SD, simply claim that SD is irrational? 
This is, in fact, what Colin Radford has claimed about ERF. 

Like Demos on SD, Radford on ERF wants to accept the contradiction. 
That is, he sees no way out of it. His formulation of the problem is essentially 
the same as Schaper’s. ‘How can we’, he asks, ‘feel genuinely and involun- 
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tarily sad, and weep, as we do, knowing as we do that no one has suffered 
or died??? After canvassing various other solutions to ERF, Radford~- 
concludes that ‘our being moved in certain ways by works of art, though 
very “natural’’ to us and in that way only too intelligible, involves us in 
inconsistency and so incoherence’.1* This, one ee argue, is what Demos 
should have said about SD. | 

But most philosophers will not be satisfied with this solution. F. A. 
Siegler, for instance, though writing on SD in response to Demos, could 
just as well have addressed his comments to Radford. ‘There is’, he says, 
‘something disturbing about attributing contradictory beliefs to a man at the 
same time. 4 Siegler wants to deny the contradiction, and in doing so, we 
might add, unwittingly denies the phenomenon. Siegler thinks that Demos__ 
goes wrong in construing self-deception as being like other-deception. He 
thinks that SD is more like being responsible for our own mistakes. If I say 
that I deceived myself, what I mean is something like ‘I should have known 
better’. And similarly, if I say that you deceived yourself, what I mean is that 
you should have known better. This shows, so Siegler hopes, that we do not 
hold contradictory beliefs in SD. “The fact that we had reason to believe that 
a man believed p at ¢, and that later he said he knew not-p at ¢, is not sufficient 
to establish that he did both know not-p and believe p at ¢,.'4° It may simply 
be that he is saying that he should have known better. There is no contra- 
diction. 

The problem with this solution is that SD has vanished. There are many -~ 
times we might want to tell ourselves that we should have known better. 
But those times are not always when we want to say that we have deceived 
ourselves. Nor is the reverse of this true. Siegler’s problem is not so much 
that he denies the contradiction in SD, or inadvertently denies that SD occurs, 
for in that he may be correct, but that he does not seem to realize that he has 
denied that SD occurs. 

We get a similar solution for ERF by Kendall Walton. Like Siegler on SD, 
Walton denies the contradiction in ERF. Unlike Siegler, however, he 
realizes that he is also denying the phenomenon. ‘It would’, he says, ‘seem - 
that real people can, and frequently do, have psychological attitudes toward 
merely fictional entities.’® It would, that is, seem that ERF occurs. But does 
it? ‘Iam skeptical,’ Walton says. He admits that we do get ‘caught up’ and 
‘emotionally involved’ in fiction. “But’, he argues, ‘to construe this involve- 
ment as consisting of our having psychological attitudes toward fictional 
entities is, I think, to tolerate mystery and court confusion.’!” 

To avoid this confusion, Walton denies that we do, in fact, respond 
genuinely to fiction. Our fear, anger, love, etc., are only make-believe. 
Horror films do not really scare us. We are only make-believedly afraid. 
Our emotions are make-believe because the beliefs which ground them 
(see Schaper’s (B) above) are make-believe. We do not believe that Mercutio 
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dies, and our not believing this eliminates any contradiction with our 
~ knowledge that Mercutio is fictional. We only make-believe that Mercutio 

has died, thus are only make-believedly grieved. There is no genuine 

emotional response to fiction, and there is no contradiction in belief. 

I have been discussing various methods by which writers on SD and ERF 
have handled their respective dilemmas. All of those discussed so far have 
either accepted the contradiction (Demos for SD and Radford for ERF) or 
denied the phenomenon (Siegler, unwittingly, for SD, and Walton, wit- 
tingly, for ERF). I want to examine now some of those writers on SD and 
ERF who have attempted to go between the horns—writers, that is, who 
have rejected the dilemma. 


~ 


REJECTING THE DILEMMA 


There are two major attempts to reject the SD dilemma. The first is by 
J. V. Canfield and D. F. Gustavson (C/G). Like Siegler, C/G believe that 
Demos’s modelling of SD on other-deception is what leads to the dilemma. 
Thus, they reject the other-deception model, and provide a model of their 
own in which they ‘interpret self-deception as a special case of self-command, 
ie, as making oneself believe something or forget something. Under this 
interpretation’, so they argue, * “self-deception” inherits the non-paradoxical 
features . . . of “self-command’.’® According to C/G, self-command 
obtains when someone makes himself do something in the face of certain 
circumstances.!® How does this model apply to SD? C/G claim that ‘when 
“Jones deceives himself about P” is true, it is true that Jones believes P under 
belief-adverse circumstances, e.g., circumstances such that the evidence 
Jones has does not warrant belief in P’. Voila, we have eliminated the 
contradiction in SD. For according to C/G, ‘all that happens in self-decep- 
tion . . . is that the person believes or forgets something in certain circum- 
stances .21 The contradiction that so plagued Demos has vanished “simply by 
recognizing that we needn’t be:slaves to the “other-deception” sense of 
““deception’’’.2? 

The second attempt to reject the SD dilemma is by Terence Penelhum. 
What Penelhum really does is to refine the C/G solution to SD. For what 
C/G seem to have left out in their analysis of SD is that someone engaging in 
SD must not only believe something in the face of adverse circumstances, 
but. must also know what the evidence is, and appreciate what it points to. 
Otherwise, he may simply be ignorant or stupid.?* To remedy this over- 
sight, Penelhum suggests three ‘severally necessary and jointly sufficient 
criteria for self-deception over matters other than one’s own inner states’ .?4 
The first condition is the one suggested by C/G—belief in the face of strong 
evidence to the contrary. The second is that the subject of SD should know 
the evidence against his belief. And the third is that the subject should re- 
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cognize the import of the evidence. “These’, Penelhum claims, “add up to a 


belief and for disbelief, with the subject’s declarations likely to be against 
the evidence’. | 
Fingarette effectively criticizes Penelhum’s solution.2* The problem with 
Penelhum’s conditions is brought about by his claim that the criteria for 
saying that someone ‘really does see where the evidence points and the 
criteria for saying that he accepts the conclusion to which it points are the 
same’.27 Thus, in Penelhum’s statement of the necessary and sufficient 
conditions for SD, what we have is ‘in effect, the thesis that self-deception 
consists in believing what strong evidence shows to be so (by virtue of 2 and 


-4% 


conflict-state in which there is partial satisfaction of the opposed criteria for ™ 


3), and at the same time believing to the contrary (by virtue of ry. In.‘ 


short, what we get is a person who believes both p and not-p. The contra- 
diction in SD once again rears its head. 

These, then, are the two attempts to go between the horns of the dilemma 
in SD. I want to turn now to attempts to do the same sort of thing in ERF. 
The first attempt is very much like Penelhum’s in SD. Penelhum claims that 
someone in a state of SD will ‘partially satisfy the criteria for belief and also 
those for disbelief’.2® This partial satisfaction of the opposing criteria for 
belief and disbelief sounds very much like H. H. Price’s ‘half-belief’.®° That 
there may be a link between SD and ERF at this point is suggested by the 


following quotation from Price: ‘... when we make the too-familiar. 


accusation “He does not really believe what he says he believes”, it would 
sometimes be more accurate, as well as more charitable, to say that he does 
half-believe it.’*! It would sometimes be as accurate, though perhaps not as 
charitable, to say that he is deceiving himself. Also, compare Penelhum’s 
claim that ‘self-deception is a conflict-state’®? with the following description 
by Price of a half-belief state: ‘In some contexts, the half-believer acts, feels, 
and draws inferences as if p were true, and in others he acts, feels, and draws 
inferences as if p were false, although the evidence for p (strong or weak) has 
not altered at all in the meantime.’ Half-belief certainly sounds like a 
conflict-state. In fact, I believe that Penelhum’s solution of the SD problem 
is simply an application to that problem of Price’s theory of half-belief.54 
But how, one might ask, does half-belief apply to the ERF problem? 

Price thinks that at least some of the time our attitude to the propositions 
in fiction is one of half-belief. ‘Sometimes it does seem to be a belief-like 
attitude, which has at any rate something in common with half-belief, 
though “‘near-belief” might perhaps be a better name for it. Price agrees 
with Coleridge that something like the ‘willing suspension of disbelief’ is a 
necessary condition for the appreciation of fiction. But, he claims, there are 
some people 


for whom the mere suspension of disbelief is too cold and too neutral an attitude, and 
if they remained in it they could not enjoy the story they are reading or the play they 
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are seeing. These people get ‘carried away’, as we say, by the story or the play: carried 
away into a state which does resemble belief, though it is not complete belief.3* 


-© How does this handle the contradiction in ERF? By eliminating conflicting . 
beliefs. It is not the case when I enjoy fiction that I believe p and not-p. 
Rather, I half-believe p. There are not two different beliefs which contradict, 
but a single half-belief. 

Price makes a suggestion which, if he were to follow it, would tie him to 
Radford and Radford’s claim, mentioned earlier, that ERF involves us in 
inconsistency and incoherence. Price notes: “Perhaps it will be suggested by 
someone that what I have called half-belief is after all just belief, though it 
may often be belief of an unreasonable kind.’8? If half-belief is, in fact, often 
. just unreasonable belief, and if ERF involves half-belief, then ERF often is 
` “unreasonable. The same would, of course, be true for SD in so far as SD 
involves half-belief. 

There is one other attempt to go between the horns of the ERF dilemma 
which I want to discuss briefly, and that is Eva Schaper’s proposal. Schaper 
wants to deny that a contradiction exists in ERF while at the same time 
affirming that ERF occurs. She does this by distinguishing between beliefs 
which are entailed by our knowledge that something is fictional, for instance 
the belief that Mercutio is not now alive and about to be killed, entailed by 
our knowledge that we are watching a play, and beliefs which are relevant 
to our emotional response to fiction, for example, our belief that Mercutio 
-ris about to be killed. The first kind of belief she calls “first-order beliefs’ and 
the second “second-order beliefs’.2® She goes on to argue that ‘these two 
kinds of belief, far from being contradictory, are such that the second-order 
beliefs could not take the form they do (that is, without existential commit- 
ment) unless the first-order beliefs obtained’.3® What Schaper encloses in 
parenthesis is important. It is, in fact, what she believes keeps out contra- 
diction in ERF. In ERF, “the question of the real existence of any nameable 
character or event within the work does not arise’.4° While we do not believe 
that Mercutio exists, we can, nevertheless, respond emotionally to his death, 
. since we do believe that he gets killed. (Note that this is claimed to rid us of 
contradiction.) 

Schaper also echoes the earlier Radford claim, but with a twist. She 
believes that “emotional responses to fictional characters and events would 
not be rational without beliefs about what they are and undergo’.41 Radford 
holds that these beliefs are irrational. In addition, Schaper feels that unless 
some of these beliefs in our response to fiction can be ‘correctly described as 
beliefs about what happens in a given work of fiction, emotional responses 
to such works would remain baffling’.* 

This concludes the discussion of the second similarity between SD and 
ERF. Before going on to discuss the third similarity between them, however, 
I would like to summarize this second one. I have claimed that SD and ERF 
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are alike in that they both offer those who would solve them an essentially 
similar dilemma: either accept contradictory beliefs consciously held in a ~~ 
subject, or reject the phenomenon, either SD or ERF. I have discussed the 
implicit formulation of this dilemma in Demos on SD, and its mel 
formulation in Schaper on ERF. I have discussed attempts to solve this 
dilemma by either accepting the contradiction (Demos for SD, Radford for 
ERF) or denying the phenomenon (Siegler for SD, Walton for ERF). In 
addition, I have discussed attempts to go between the horns of the dilemma 
(C/G by self-command and Penelhum by half-belief for SD; H. H. Price by 
near-belief and Schaper by first-order/second-order belief for ERF). While 
my purpose has not been primarily polemical, I have briefly criticized some 
of the proposed solutions for SD and ERF. I turn now to the third similarity 
between SD and ERF—emotional involvement. 


EMOTION 


Both SD and ERF involve the emotions in fundamental ways. In ERF the 
involvement is clear—after all, the problem is ‘emotional’ response to 
fiction. What one must answer in ERF is the question how it is possible for 
us to become angry, happy, depressed, etc., in experiencing fiction. Though ~ 
there may be, as Price says, some ‘highly civilized and highly intellectual 
persons who . . . do not get beyond suspension of disbelief, and do not need 
to’ and persons for whom ‘the neutral state of neither believing nor dis- ~ 
believing may well be sufficient to enable them to follow the story with 
interest and attention’4? nevertheless, for many of us, emotions are central to 
the enjoyment of fiction. Without them, our interest and attention in 
fiction would soon flag. 

But what of SD? Does emotion have a role to play there also? Many 
writers on SD believe that it does. R. C. Solomon, for example, has claimed 
that ‘what must first be appreciated is the fact of self-deception, the fact that 
we do deceive ourselves, about many things, frequently, and virtually 
always when the emotions involved are irrational’44 Thus, irrational 
emotions, bigotry for instance, often (‘virtually always’) give rise to SD. 
‘Within our emotions’, he writes, “we restructure our world in accordance 
with our needs and demands; sometimes our needs are such that they require 
a falsification of the world, a denial of certain intolerable facts.’45 (Compare 
‘this with the quotation at the head of this paper.) This denial of certain 
intolerable facts, by means of SD, has also been claimed by Schopenhauer to 
be one of the great, if not the greatest, advantages of art. Schopenhauer felt 
that art could relieve us, even if only temporarily, from the ultimately 
barren, irrational pursuit of desire. In art, we can lose ourselves and become 
the ‘pure, will-less, painless, timeless subject of knowledge’.*® We can escape 
from the practical into the aesthetic. 
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While emotions are the outcome of aesthetic contemplation, and the 
7~ initiation of much self-deception, they need not be considered restricted to 
these respective roles. That is, emotions may also initiate aesthetic con- 
templation. We may turn to a work of fiction because we want to forget 
our own very real depression by becoming lost in the fictional madness of 
Lear. Likewise, while emotion may initiate SD, it may also be a goal of self- 
deception. For instance, cowardice may initiate self-deception in a search for 
self-respect, a good feeling about one’s self: Emotion playsa vital role both as 
origin and destination in both SD and ERF. 
This concludes an examination of similarities between SD and ERF. I have 
suggested that SD and ERF are alike in that both ascribe contradictory 
„beliefs to a subject, both give rise to an essentially similar dilemma—with 
similar attempts to solve it, and both involve emotion in some vital sense. 
But, one may ask, what is the pay-off? Now, I would like to suggest one. 


A POSSIBILITY 


I have not argued that SD and ERF are the same problem, nor have I 
argued that they are in any way reducible the one to the other. There does, 
however, seem to be a prima-facie possibility of viewing ERF as a species of 
SD. And normally, I think, this is how one given to reduction would 
attempt to carry it out in this case. Nevertheless, I would like to suggest 

~ looking through the other end of the telescope. What happens if we view SD 
as a species of ERF? Several things. 

First, self-deception becomes an art form. It is a form of art in which the 
deceiver is the author of the work, the star of the work, and an ever-constant 
audience for the work. While others may share in viewing a deceiver’s 
performance, only he truly appreciates its ‘art’. For others there is always the 
question whether or not what they see is art. For the deceiver there is no 
such question. 

Second, viewing SD as an art form may avoid the contradiction which 
otherwise plagues it. Consider Walton’s solution to ERF—S only makes- 
believe that p. Now apply this to SD. The cowardly man only makes-believe 
(deceives himself) that he is brave. He is an actor playing the part of a brave 
man; he is not really brave. Test him and see. The hero quickly becomes the 
coward. But does he believe that he is brave? Yes—in a sense. He believes so 
only in the sense that we believe that Mercutio is about to die, or that Lear 
is mad, or that Anna Karenina is doomed. We make-believe all of these 
things, and the self-deceiver makes-believe that someone, namely himself, is 
brave. He believes this in the same way that we believe all fiction. Walton 
suggests that in ERF we accomplish the decrease of distance necessary for 
emotional response ‘not by promoting fictions to our level but by descending ` 
to theirs... we become fictional... we end up “on the same level” with 
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fictions .47 In a similar way, the self-deceiver becomes fictional, an actor in 
a play which he is constantly writing. And he believes in all the traits of this 
character, and in all of the events in this character’s life, all of which he 
creates as author, in the same way that he believes in the traits of all fictional 
characters, and in the events in any work of fiction. That is, he makes- 
believe. | 

Finally, viewing SD as a form of ERF may account for those similar 
functions of emotional relief that we have already noted above. Just as we 
can turn to a record, or a novel, or a play, or a painting, or any other kind 
of art to help us forget, to get along, to have temporary surcease from 
unyielding reality, so too we can turn to ourselves as we create ourselves, 
and need not believe what the world dictates to us concerning our faults, our__- 
liabilities, our sins, our condition. We can create a world. We can believe in ` 
the world we create. For it may well be that, in the words of Mishima with 
which this essay began, ‘the fleeting sense of happiness in human life owes 
much to precisely this type of “false order” ’, this creation of ‘miniature 
universes’. There might well be some hedgehog in all of us. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Andrea Schiavone. By FRANCIS L. RICHARDSON. 
Oxford Studies in the History of Art and 
Architecture. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
1980. pp. Xxii+225. 237 illustrations. 
£30. 

A MONOGRAPH, carved out of a doctoral 

dissertation for New York University’s 

Institute of Fine Arts, on a little-known 

sixteenth-century painter, would not nor- 

mally quicken the pulse of any but the most 
dedicated specialist. Dr. Richardson’s book 
on Andrea Schiavone, the first devoted to 
the artist, quickly dispels any forebodings of 
narrowness. It not only teaches us a great 
deal that is fascinating about this ‘area of 
disturbance’ in art historical literature, but 
revises in the process hallowed notions of 
sequence and causality in Venetian art. 

Without breaking the modest bounds of the 

monographic form, Dr. Richardson succeeds 

in illuminating even more general problems 
of artistic creation and of historical enquiry. 
Andrea Meldolla, c. 1510/15-1563, called 


The Slavonian, son of the Italian commander. 


of a garrison post near Zara, Dalmatia, etcher 
and painter, supplier of pictures to gentle- 
men, has been the posthumous victim of 
mistaken identity. His earliest biographer, 
Ridolfi, whilst well informed on specific 
incidents of Andrea’s career and knowledge- 
able about his works, confused him with 
another Andrea of Dalmatian -origin, a 
humble Slav craftsman-painter from Seben- 
ico, Andrea di Nicolo da Curzola, c. 1522~ 
1582. Although documents relating to 
Andrea Meldolla’s death in 1563 were 
published as long ago as 1903, and archival 
research since has yielded a great deal of 
information about his family, most scholars 
have until now continued to assess Schia- 
vone’s artistic personality within the frame- 
work given by Ridolfi. That is, he has been 
thought of as an impoverished and Bohe- 
mian furniture-panel painter, appreciated by 
fellow artists but not by the art-commis- 
sioning public. As a consequence, Dr. 
Richardson points out, a multitude of trivial 
small-scale panels has been attributed to him, 
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whilst many of his own more ambitious 
pictures have been ignored or attributed to 
others. The late death date ascribed to 
Andrea by Ridolfi has resulted, moreover, 
in Andrea’s work being adjudged derivative 
where it was, in historical fact as measured 
by the achievements of his contemporaries 
and developments after his death, pioneer- 
ing. 

As if this were not enough, the identity of 
Andrea Meldolla the etcher has been split 
off from that of Andrea Schiavone the 
painter and conflated with that of the etcher 
Battista del Moro. 

Dr. Richardson, reviewing literature and 
documentation, puts paid to these muddles. 
In so doing, he demonstrates the crucial 
effect which historical notions, seemingly 
external to our aesthetic sense, actually have 
on our very perception of works of art. 
Proceeding from firmly attributable and 
dated works, Dr. Richardson establishes a 
convincing corpus of paintings and prints 
and reconstructs, by means of judicious 
evaluation and extrapolation always sensi- 
tive to creative probabilities, the artistic 
personality of Andrea Schiavone. And a 
very extraordinary personality it turns out 
to be. 

Andrea Meldolla, in this account, was 
probably trained in the studio of the 
brothers Luzzo from Feltre, recorded in 
Zara in the early sixteenth century. Here he 
would have received grounding in fresco, 
for which he later became famous, and have 
had his eyes opened to the latest fashions in 
painting from Central Italy. This early 
training, not so masterful as to constitute an 
artistic straightjacket, would have enabled 
the young immigrant to Venice to maintain 
a certain independence vis-a-vis the Vene- 
tian school. In fact, he chose his influences 
widely and, above all, disparately: copying 
the prints of Parmigianino, he studied at the 
same time the paintings of Titian, and those 
of the two representatives of Central Italian 
maniera working in Venice between 1539- 
42, Salviati and Vasari. Circa 1550 he looked 
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also at the High Renaissance idiom of 
Raphael, through prints and tapestries. Not 
content with synthesizing Parmigianesque 
and Central Italian forms and Venetian 
pictorial technique, he pushed the Venetian 
painterly idiom into greater extremes of 
painterliness than had ever been done before, 
into ‘spots or daubs’ (Vasari), ‘impastoing, 
showing off one’s skill’, ‘from afar hinting at 
the actual object’ (Pino). 

Dr. Richardson commands belief when he 
claims for Schiavone primacy in, and active 
influence on, the techniques and figure types 
associated with Titian’s late style and the 
colouristic experiments of Tintoretto and 
Jacopo Bassano. His study of Schiavone’s 
prints, in addition, reveals the artist to have 
anticipated the expressive etching techniques 
of seventeenth-century masters of the med- 
ium, including Rembrandt. This is heady 
stuff for anyone interested in the European 
art of the past. Of interest even to the moder- 
nist should be the author’s pages analysing 
Schiavone’s attitudes to representation, on 
the one hand, and to the exploration of 
paint as matière on the other, reversing the 


v normal sixteenth-century relationship, and 


redefining the concept of what constitutes a 
painting. Dependent all his working life on 
others for representational types and compo- 
sitions (possibly excluding a late and 
extremely fine work, the Naples Christ 
before Herod which, as Dr. Richardson 
tightly writes, is entirely prophetic of Rem- 
brandt), generally careless of iconography, 
Schiavone, in his quest for an active and 
emotionally charged paint surface, emerges 


~ as the first champion of abstract expres~ 


sionism. 

Dr. Richardson is an inspired ‘looker’ ‘and 
writes alluringly of colour, texture, paint 
surface; he has not only given much thought 
to the processes of painting but also to the 
problems of translating visual creation and 
visual perception into verbal structures. We 
are never tempted to think that reading and 
looking at reproductions can substitute for 
the real thing—as too often happens in art 
historical publications. With its generous 
layout and workmanlike black and white 
plates the book is a pleasure to use—Oxford 


should be congratulated for printing foot- 
notes actually at the foot of each page of 
text. An English editor would have done 
well, however, to discourage the author’s 
use of ‘signalize’ for ‘signal’. 

University of Sussex ERIKA LANGMUIR 


Collected Correspondence of J. M. W. Turner 
with an Early Diary and a Memoir by 
George Jones. Edited by JOHN GAGE. 
Clarendon Press. 1980. pp. xxvili+315, 
ill. 5. £16. 

TURNER'S LETTERS, now collected for the 

first time and published together with the 

brief diary of a journey into Wales made by 
the seventeen-year-old artist in 1792 and 

George Jones’s Memoir of Turner, areneither 

numerous nor extensive given the length of 

the artist’s life and the variety of his experi- 
ence. They are, however, a landmark in the 
history of Turner studies and will be 
indispensable not only to the student of 

Turner but also to any person interested in 

the working lives of artists in the nineteenth 

century in Britain. 

The letters of an artist are a class of 
material quite apart from the letters of 
literary or political figures. Even though 
writers and philosophers correspond with 
their friends and relatives on banal and 
insignificant subjects as well as on questions 
of importance, in so doing they are employ- 
ing the medium of their creative art. For 
this reason it is dangerous to disregard even 
the slightest scribble; it might provide the 
clue to a major change in thought or 
development of style. True there are artists 
who have also been poets and there are 
artists who have written prolifically, elo- 
quently and intimately about their visual 
art. Onc thinks, for example, of Delacroix’s 
day by day accounts of his creative life in 
his letters and in his journal. But it is very 
rare that the genesis of a painting lies in a 
verbal communication and although the 
artist may discourse upon his work in letters 
to his friends the medium is different and the 
creative act is, therefore, strictly separable 
from the verbal communication. The 
relationship between the visual work of art 
and the artist’s letter is difficult and elusive. 
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It is all too tempting, given a body of 
letters, to delve into the artist’s correspon- 
dence in order to ‘prove’ that our inter- 
pretation of some image in a drawing or 
painting is valid. Having found the ‘right’ 
passage, we may turn the page only to find 
an apparently contradictory statement. 
Sometimes it seems safer to ignore the 
letters altogether, to work with the convic- 
tion that what the artist wanted to say he 
said with paint or bronze or pencil in the 
art work and that must suffice. 

To avoid the treacherous quicksands of 
collected correspondence may be, for the art 
historian, a convenient (if ultimately un- 
satisfactory) way of dealing with the artist 
who is not, we deem, the best judge of his or 
her own art. How could Ingres, after 
painting superb portraits like that of the 
youthful Comtesse d'Haussonville (Frick 
Collection), a tranquil and utterly engaging 
image in blue and grey, have denigrated his 
portraits and insisted that his reputaton 
should rest on his History paintings? 

The comments and aphorisms uttered by 
artists and clutched by posterity to the 
detriment of a better understanding of the 
artist’s work create another problem familiar 
to anyone studying artists whose correspon- 
dence has survived. Cézanne’s famous 
comment on the cylinder, cone and sphere 
is a case in point. 

Letters differ from other forms of docu- 
mentary evidence. Wills, laundry bills, 
lectures, accounts, recipes for varnish, 
memoranda do not confront us in the same 
way as letters. They may provide insight 
into the artist’s life, enable us to peep in at 
his everyday existence but we know that 
they have survived by chance or precisely 
because they are trivial or impersonal or 
strictly factual. Letters on the other hand are 
an intimate part of a person's life even when 
they have obviously been written self- 
consciously and with an eye to the biogra- 
pher of the future. The potency of the 
personal letter has been both greatly 
respected and greatly feared. Witness the 
frequent incidents of conflagration and 
destruction by friends and relatives following 
the correspondent’s death. Samuel Palmer’s 


son burned many of his father’s letters and 
John Gage mentions in his introduction to 
Collected Correspondence of J. M. W. Turner 
the surgeon who was grieved after Turner’s 
death ‘to find Mrs. Booth, the artist’s 
common law wife, burning a clothes basket 
full of letters from him received, many of 
them poetical effusions’. 

Had Turner’s letters to Mrs. Booth 
survived we might have had a different 
picture of the artist. As it is, we are not 
tempted to set aside his letters for the 
reasons discussed above. To say that Turner 
does not write to his friends about his ideas 
would be to give a false impression. Yet the 
creative Turner remains, one feels, private 
and self-contained. The publication of 
Turner’s letters is not likely to modify our 
assessment of his oeuvre by making it easier 
or harder to understand. There are no 
solutions here to problems of the meaning of 
some of Turner's History paintings (one 
might, perhaps, have expected some sober 
reflections on the Napoleonic wars); nor is 
there any of the sort of perceptual and 
analytical discussion that make Cézanne’s 
letters so fascinating and so problematic an 
accompaniment to his pictorial work. 

What the letters do provide is, on the 
other hand, a full, detailed account of his 
movements, the practice of his profession, 
his social life, in short, his daily existence. It 
is no use looking to this book to find answers 
to problems of interpretation in relation to 
individual works of art because what the 
collection tells us is that Turner liked Yar- 
mouth herrings, that he dined frequently 
with friends at their homes, that he was 
punctilious in instructing owners how to 
handle paintings (only dust it with a silk 
handkerchief) and that he was extremely 
business-like in his financial transactions. 

Yet Turner’s correspondence is far from 
disappointing. John Gage has, wisely, 
included even the briefest of notes and the 
most trivial of communications. Gradually 
the rich fabric of Turner’s daily life is 
revealed and it is highly informative for 
there is scarcely a major concern of the 
nineteenth-century art world with which 
Turner was not actively involved. 
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John Gage’s editing is thorough and 
perceptive. His biographical index of cor- 
respondents brings forth from obscurity 
those many individuals, bankers, engravers, 
manufacturers, with whom Turner social- 
ized and did business. The relationship of 
these letters to Turner’s work is clearcut; we 
can (for the moment) feel grateful that he 
appears not to have indulged in analysis of 
himself or what he painted and enjoy what 
are, after all, ultimately the most interesting 
of artist’s letters, namely those that tell us 
with graphic and sometimes moving detail, 
how the artist lived and worked. 

University of Sussex MARCIA POINTON 


William Dyce 1806-1864. A Critical Bio- 
graphy. By MARCIA POINTON. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 1979. pp. 229. £28. 

Wittiam Dyce’s memorial plaque describes 

him as ‘Royal Academician, painter, musi- 

cian, scholar’, and it is surprising that a man 
of such diverse accomplishments has received 
no book-length study until over a century 
after his death. Marcia Pointon now ably 
chronicles his early training in Aberdeen, 
Rome and Edinburgh, his involvement with 
the new School of Design, his affinities with 
the Nazarenes and the Pre-Raphaelites, his 
commissions for Prince Albert, and his 
efforts to restore ancient church rituals and 
early sacred music. In all his endeavours, one 
feels, he never quite gained the recognition 
he deserved—perhaps because of his intract- 
able manner, perhaps because he battled on 
too many fronts at once; until we see him in 
his last years, exhausting himself in the 
attempt to complete his frescos in the 

Queen’s Robing Room of the House of 

Lords, while the damp and smoke-laden 

atmosphere of London was already begin- 

ning to eat his work away. 

Marcia Pointon presents her investigation 
as ‘a biography, not simply an art-historical 
study’, but for many readers its interest will 
lie primarily in the light it throws on the 
vicissitudes of nineteenth-century tastes and 
values. We can trace Dyce’s preferences 
through the several arts which he practised. 
As an outspoken opponent of sensuality and 


superficial theatricality Dyce rejected the 
example of Michelangelo and Rubens in 
favour of the early Italian masters and, to a 
lesser extent, the ascetic art of the Nazarene 
community in Rome. In a similar spirit he 
established the Motett Society and promoted 
the music of Palestrina, while objecting to 
most of Purcell’s compositions on the 
grounds that they ‘smack more of the 
theatre than the church’; they reminded 
Dyce of contemporary pictures of angels and 
saints dressed up in fashionable wigs and 
satins. In both these art forms Dyce equated 
spirituality with austerity. But in a third 
sphere of activity, that of ecclesiology, we 
can see a significantly different pattern of 
association: spirituality in this case meant 
elaborate ritual and lavish decoration, dis- 
played (and here illustrated as frontispiece) 
in Dyce’s rich stained-glass window at St. 
Paul’s Church, Alnwick. 

Like Dyce’s work of the 1850s this 
critical study itself marks the completion of 
a cycle in taste. Dyce was something of a 
pioneer in the rediscovery of early Italian 
art, both through his own painting, which 
was often likened ‘to that of Perugino, and 
through his argument (published in 1853) 
that the National Gallery should seek to 
acquire paintings of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, not merely for the sake 
of their historical significance as precursors 
of the acknowledged masters, but on the 
grounds that they exhibited ‘a vivacity, a 
gaiety, a vividness of impression... ’. In a 
similar fashion Dr. Pointon sees Dyce’s 
paintings not simply as indications of 
Victorian sincerity and high-churchman~ 
ship, but also as works of art whose aesthetic 
merits deserve serious consideration. She 
extends this view, moreover, to Dyce’s 
paintings of biblical subjects, a genre which 
post-Victorians have generally found un- 
sympathetic. 

In considering Dyce’s breadth of interests 
we are bound to speculate whether his 
painting may not have suffered, both 
physically and psychologically, from the 
pressures of his other activities. Such a 
combination of achievements does not 
necessarily result in great art, as can be seen 
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in the work of Sir Charles Eastlake, with 
whom Dyce had much in common; in 
Dyce, too, the scholar and the painter might 
seem to have been at odds. But Dr. Pointon’s 
interpretations of Dyce’s later works, Welsh 
Landscape with Two Women Knitting, George 
Herbert at Bemerton and (most of all) Pegwell 
Bay depend very largely upon the presump- 
tion of Dyce’s deep concern with philosophy 
and the natural sciences. These interpreta- 
tions form the most stimulating-and provo- 
cative aspect of the book. Whereas Linda 
Nochlin’s widely read Realism (1971) sees 
the Welsh Landscape as ‘merely another 
harmless representation of colourfully cos- 
tumed natives in their natural habitat’, 
Marcia Pointon finds in these two women, 
who knit on a rocky hillside beneath a 
sickle moon, a severe statement of human 
futility and the inexorable progress of time. 
Pegwell Bay is similarly analysed in terms of 
the terrible powers of nature revealed 
through the sciences of astronomy and 
geology, and the importance of humanity in 
the face of these forces, 

Not everyone will agree with all the 
author’s claims; it is far from self-evident, 
for example, that Dyce’s Gothic designs for 
drinking-fountains, one of which survives on 
Streatham Green, show ‘a degree of sim- 
plicity and an awareness of the importance 
of function, which is rarely seen before 
William Morris and his generation . . . ’ 
And if, as the author proposes, Dyce 
deliberately obscured the mouths of the two 
figures in Joash Shooting the Arrow of Deliver- 
ance in order to eliminate all possible 
expression of passion or sensuality, then we 
can only be thankful that he did not apply 
this device to his Madonnas and Saints: the 
results would be extremely bizarre. But such 
hypotheses are well worth putting forward 
and indeed make a strong contribution to 
the liveliness of Dr. Pointon’s study. There 
is more reason to quarrel with the publisher, 
since the production of the book is less lavish 
than its price could suggest. The only colour 
plate is of poor quality; the Pre-Raphaelite 
glow of Titian Preparing to Make his First 
Essay in Colouring is lost in black and white, 
and a colour plate of Pegwell Bay would have 


helped to evoke the menace which Dr. 


Pointon so eloquently describes. 


PATRICK CONNER 
The Royal Pavilion, Art Gallery and 
Museums, Brighton 


Hogarth. By MARY WEBSTER. Studio Vista. 
1979. pp. 191. £L11:95. 
VERY LITTLE of the Hogarth literature is good 
art history. An obsession with subject-matter 
and narrative detail has resulted in a dis- 
inclination to confront the purely visual or 
painterly aspects of his art. This, despite the 
artist’s pronouncements on this matter in his 
Analysis of Beauty of 1753 where he clearly 
states his belief in the primacy of the sensible 
qualities of works of art, that is, those 
qualities ‘which seem most to please and 
entertain the eye and give that grace and 


beauty which is the subject of this enquiry’ 


(ed. prin. p. 12). Nevertheless, in his own day 
and since, writers have emphasized the 
‘literary’ quality of his work. They have 
claimed that the works he painted to be 
engraved were designed to be ‘read’ and that 
this makes him a special case. In the preface 
to his massive biography of the artist 
(Hogarth: His Life, and Art, and Times, 2 vols., 
New Haven and London, 1971) Ronald 
Paulson suggests that he too has adopted 
this point of view: another scholar’s ‘critical 
essay on the poetry of Dryden and Pope 
taught me how Hogarth’s works should be 
approached’. Despite his reference to 
Hogarth’s emphasis upon visual interest or 
variety—the ‘love of pursuit’—the final view 
remains that the graphic works especially 
are objects that function like literature. (It 
is significant that the only colour reproduct- 
ion in the two volumes of Paulson's book is 
in the frontispiece: for him, Hogarth in 
colour is essentially a decorated version of 
the real thing.) Quite apart from Paulson’s 
and other later interpretations, Hogarth’s 
own views on this problem do little to offer 
a solution. Despite his well-publicized dis- 
like of ‘connoisseurs’ Hogarth’s influence 
among literary men of a certain type is 
securely documented. Fielding and even 
Swift appreciated his skill at creating images 
which were interpretable on several layers 
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and therefore accessible in many quarters. 
This was a feature which made what he 
called his ‘modern moral subjects’ a sure-fire 
commercial success. So immediate was his 
impact that Swift wrote of the last scene of 
A Rake’s Progress in 1736: “How I want thee, 
humourous Hogart?/Thou I hear, a pleasant 
Rogue art;/Were but you and I acquain- 
ted/Every Monster should be painted’. 

A ‘literary’ approach to Hogarth is partly 
justifiable when one notices the critical 
vacuum which has been left by the art 
historians. Some regard him as responsible 
for the foundation of the British school (a 
suggestion which would almost certainly 
have earned his approval) and his contri- 
bution as one which ended the domination 
of the foreigners and set the scene for 
Reynolds and Gainsborough. This identi- 
fication of Hogarth with a point of transition 
has, surprisingly, not really encouraged the 
art historians and particularly those scholars 
who really know about painting. Dr. Mary 
Webster, who has already contributed 
valuable studies on Zoffany and Wheatley 
to the scholarship on English eighteenth- 
century art, has written a book illustrated 
with dozens of colour reproductions, many 
of which show the paint in great detail so the 
suggestion is that we are dealing with real 
art history here. Earlier writers seem often to 
have been disturbed by Hogarth’s lack of 
- consistency in achieving painterly ‘quality’ 
and embarrassed by some of his public 
performances especially in the small handful 
of full-scale history pieces he painted. In fact, 
as is made clear from the huge blown-up 
details to be found in Mary Webster’s book, 
Hogarth was well capable of stunning 

quality when he put his mind to it. On these 
occasions he was probably feeling challenged 
by a particularly taxing problem (for 
example the still life detail from Lord Hervey 
and his friends (late 1730s) shown in the plate 
on pp. 92-3) or was painting for his own 
pleasure (the Tate Gallery Servants’ Heads of 
c. 1750 on p. 143). A loss of quality some- 
times resulted from repetition for commer- 
cial gain (as in the Beggar's Opera series of the 
late 1720s—-one of the better versions appears 
_on pp.-24~$) or when the subject lacked bite 


(as in The Happy Marriage series on p. 122). 

In contrast to the volumes by Paulson 
mentioned above, Dr. Webster’s Hogarth is 
clearly designed to have a wide appeal in 
that it is lavishly illustrated but dispenses 
with any forms of reference. But the author 
does include a (select) bibliography of some 
twenty-five items, an index of names and 
book titles and a “catalogue of paintings’ 
(186 items) illustrated (in the tradition of the 
Classici dell’ Arte series published by Rizzoli) 
with black and white postage-stamp-sized 
reproductions and details of current location, 
medium, size and dating. It is not made 
clear upon what grounds the paintings are 
included in the catalogue although the choice 
seems sensible enough. The volume will 
probably become a rival to Ronald Paulson’s 
The Art of Hogarth (London: Phaidon, 1975) 
which is the most accessible version of his 
ideas about the artist. 

A practical difficulty which arises when 
using the book under review might have 
been avoided with a more conscientious 
form of indexing. It is hard to find the 
sections of the text which deal with indivi- 
dual works, There are no cross references 
between the Catalogue and the plates in the 
body of the book. Titles of works are not 
covered in the Index. This means that unless 
the reader is conversant with the accepted 
chronology of Hogarth’s output, which is 
not, in fact, a particularly contentious issue, 
or happens to know that, according to the 
genre categorization employed by the 
author, the March to Finchley in 1746 comes 
within “History Pictures’ (pp. 131-41) rather 
than ‘Social Satire on the Evils of Society’ 
(pp. 142-60) let alone “The 1740s’ (pp. 114- 
31) he will be unable to locate a work in the 
index. 

The text of the book is divided into 
thirteen chapters (are the titles of these 
chapters really Dr. Webster’s?) some of 
which describe stages in the artist’s life— 
‘The early years’—whilst others deal with 
genre areas— The Conversation Piece’. A 
third class deals with selected major works— 
‘A Harlot’s Progress’, etc. They all fit 
roughly into a chronological framework. 
The greatest drawback in the format chosen 
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by the publisher arises over the matching of 
the illustrations (seventy-nine in colour and 
ninety in black and white) to the text. 
Clearly the editors have tried to include as 
many plates as possible. This is very laudable 
but it has produced unfortunate results. For 
example, the illustrations which accompany 
the chapter cntitled ‘History Pictures’ 
comprise the Tate Shrimp Girl, a nautical 
conversation piece, two self-portraits (one 
with a detail), a portrait of a black dog and 
three portraits of members of the artist’s 
family. This problem of compatibility is to 
some extent overcome by extensive use of 
elaborate captions in the margins alongside 
the plates. These supply much useful infor- 
mation to accompany the illustrations which 
are of a generally.adequate standard for the 
price of the book. Certain illustrations are 
immediately followed by the large colour 
details which I mentioned earlier. This 
logical position is particularly useful for 
these details lack captions on the same page. 
This is a decision which, I would imagine, 
was made on aesthetic grounds. The details 
are of varying interest and are presumably 
designed to introduce the reader directly to 
the paint. This is all very well but sometimes 
I found the ruthless exposure of the crazed 
surface rather distracting and I am not sure 
that Hogarth would have approved. Occa- 
sionally so great is the degree of enlarge- 
ment that the plates have become very 
difficult to understand: for example, the 
view of the bald pugilists in the background 
to The March to Finchley shown on pp. 154- 
5. Nevertheless, the intention here is surely 
correct and a comparison between these 
details and the plates in full, for example the 
stretching bride in scene two of Marriage a 
la Mode (pp. tog and 110-11), makes it clear 
why the publishers were willing to invest in 
these details to liven up the rather bland 
quality of the other colour printing. 

The amount of detail included in the 
captions to the plates and the lack of empha- 
sis placed upon their sympathetic location 
suggests that the publishers have intended 
two possible readings of this book, either 
with the author’s text in toto or with just the 
captions. The reader who chooses the latter 
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course would be missing the most valuable 


part of the publication, which is Dr. Web- . 


ster’s text. Its great virtue is its clarity and in 
the realm of writing on Hogarth that is a 
rare quality indeed. The book does not 
pretend to offer the results of new research, 
and the author concentrates on supplying 
the reader with the essential narrative data to 
understand the pictures. A considerable 
amount of space is set aside for description 
and the sketching in of ‘the background’. 
All this is absolutely in the accepted tradition 
of the literature. Indeed many books on 
Hogarth offer little else. As I suggested above 
this is a tradition which has failed the painter, 
witha fewnotable exceptions, by refusing to 
address Hogarth’s work specifically from 
the point of view of the traditions and 
demands of painting and also of painting 
which was intended subsequently to be 
engraved. This accusation can be directed 
especially towards the literature (including 
the present volume) in the category which 
can be described in a positive sense as 
‘popular’. Dr. Webster’s descriptions of the 
scenes in the famous ‘comic history’ cycles 


are particularly good but it is unfortunate . 


that, in a volume which is bound to have a 
wide readership amongst students, she could 
not have included some passages on the way 
in which the scenes operate as compositions. 
This is, after all, vital to their purpose as 
examples of narrative painting. 

Take, for, example, the Marriage Contract 
(Marriage à la Mode, scene 1) where the 
drama revolves around the purchasing power 
of the upstart Sheriff seated in the centre of 
the group (Dr. Webster's text pp. 102-4, but 
plate p. 108). The other characters are 
positioned equidistant from him and this 
suggests that Hogarth is matching the 
literary emphasis of the narrative in his 
choice of compositional structure. All the 
characters have in common an interest in the 
merchant’s money: he and his cash are 
central to the plot. This simple device taken 
with the rigid balancing of the groups 
flanking the Sheriff result in a composition 
which cannot be so easily disrupted by 
reversal following engraving as can a com- 
position organized on a linear structure 
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perhaps to be read from left to right. The 
_ theme of the tension between hard cash and 
social status and the misery which follows 
the attempt to gain upward mobility to an 
over-ambitious degree is thus clearly stated 
in this first scene of the cycle. 

When dealing with other sorts of subject- 
matter Dr. Webster again follows the 
tradition of the literature and prefers to 
avoid any detailed account of the relation- 
ship between Hogarth’s work and that of 
his predecessors and contemporaries. (Ho- 
garth’s works are the only objects illustrated 
in the book.) On the one hand the subject- 
~ matter is set carefully within many different 
historical contexts—social, political, literary, 
and so on—but the art is presented in a 
vacuum. During the account of the pair of 
history paintings done for St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital in 1736-7 (text pp. 71-3 but plates 
pp. 78-9) the author quite rightly mentions 
the eclecticism shown by Hogarth in his 
choice of source material: ‘Rubens and 
Raphael are rather painfully combined, in 
compositions that are in the spirit of the 
late-Baroque art of Venice and France’. How 
_ valuable it would have been for the author 
to have demonstrated exactly what she 
meant by this description, the argument of 
which it would, in fact, be inaccurate to 
refute. These sorts of points might have been 
made quite economically and have given the 
text a wider value and greater balance. 

Despite these criticisms there is much that 
is worth while in this book and we can have 
nothing but admiration for the way in 
which the author has marshalled her mater- 
ial. I suspect that in an ideal world she too 
might have written her account of Hogarth 
rather differently. Perhaps the form of the 
book has more to do with the insistence of 
publishers on selling works of art as the 
products of ‘personalities’ and not as 
solutions to artistic problems than it has to 
do with Dr. Websters own intellectual 
convictions. 
University of Sussex NIGEL LLEWELLYN 
Search for New Arts. By CHARLES BIEDERMAN. 


Red Wing. 1979. pp. 145. n.p. 
It 1s a rare thing and certainly unique in our 


time for an artist to whose own works the 
critics and historians do not ascribe out- 
standing importance to become through his 
writings the recognized inspiration of an 
important new movement in the art of his 
day. Yet such has been the case with Charles 
Biederman. In Abstraction and Artifice in 
Twentieth-Century Art (1979) I wrote: “A 
new impulse and a new direction were given 
to Constructivism in the post-War years by 
the publication in 1948 of Charles Bieder- 
man’s Art as the Evolution of Visual Know- 
ledge, followed in 1951 by Letters on the New 
Art and in 1952 by The New Cézanne. These 
works were in line with the new trends and 
supplied what seemed to be a sound theoret- 
ical basis for the half-realized aims and 
inarticulate gropings which vitalize every 
new movement in aesthetics.’ The influence 
of Biederman’s ideas was felt not only in 
America and Canada but stimulated also the 
new Constructivist movement in England 
led by Kenneth Martin, Victor Pasmore and 
Anthony Hill. 

As I understand him, Biederman at this 
time thought that throughout the history of 
art two rival impulses have been at work: the 
‘mimetic’ impulse, which continually sought 
out new ways of ever more accurately 
reproducing natural appearances, and man’s 
innate creativity, which eschews detailed 
representation and seeks imaginatively to 
produce new abstract order. Since the 
invention of photography, he argued, art 
has been set free from its representational 
function, which has been taken over by the 
machine, and the new art of today must 
become wholly creative. From this followed 
the repudiation of all mimetic ‘illusion’, 
including the production of ‘virtual’ three- 
dimensional space which is integral to 
painting as such. Painting in the traditional 
sense is therefore obsolete and in its place the 
true art of the future must consist of 
construction in actual three dimensions. Like 
Kandinsky, Malevich and Mondrian, how- 
ever, Biederman thought that by repudiating 
representation the modern artist does not 
cut himself off entirely from nature; the new 
geometrical abstraction aspires to a more 
fundamental truth of structural harmony 
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with nature and displays the structure with- - 


out reproducing the detailed appearances of 
the external world. Biederman’s grounds 
for rejecting the geometrical abstraction of 
previous artists such as Malevich, Mondrian, 
Gabo and the rest are taken up again in the 
present book but without becoming wholly 
clear or in my opinion any more convincing. 

Search for New Arts is an important book, 
amplifying and only slightly modifying this 
line of thought. A short Introduction sets 
out the theme. The fundamental revolution, 
which renders everything else obsolete, took 
place in Europe with Monet and Cézanne in 
the nineteenth century. It involved a tran- 
sition from ‘object’ to ‘non-object’ percep- 
tion. What remained for the twentieth 
century was to consummate this revolution. 
But European artists failed to find the proper 
path. The old ‘mimetic’ habits of perception 
persisted tenaciously; when overtly rejected 
they were driven into the unconscious, 
where they became even more insidious. 
European art and civilization were decadent 
by the turn of the century and collapsed with 
the First World War. The only hope for the 
realization of a genuine new art lay. in 
America. This new art can be achieved only 
by uncovering and continuing the genuine 
revolution which took place in Europe, by 
‘extending’ and supplanting old habits of 
perception with ‘a new order of nature 
perception’. The remedy for the imbroglio 
into which twentieth-century art has fallen 
does not consist in a return to realism. “The 
recent efforts to escape the more apparent 
forms of regressive perception by a return to 
the formerly despised realism simply place 
art in the hands of the mortician, and 
proclaim that Madame Tussaud had, after 
all, discerned the future art.’ The purpose of 
the book is said to be to uncover the 
precursors or harbingers of the ‘genuine arts 
which are truly expressive of our century’ 
and to show ‘the extraordinary potent- 
ialities for art in our times are uniquely open 
to the midwestern American temperament’. 

The argument runs as follows. Constable 
and Courbet were the ‘last great realists of 
painting’. The mimetic tradition in art 
culminated and concluded with the realism 


of Courbet. “With Courbet, some 500 
centuries of mimetic art came to an end’ 


(p. 54). So in the second half of the nine- 


teenth century painters in Europe found 
themselves ensnared in a devastating and 
traumatic perceptual crisis. There were only 
two possible responses to the demise of the 
mimetic tradition. One was that exemplified 
by Gustave Moreau and Odilon Redon, 
forerunners of the false ‘modern’ attitude 
which turns from the world of external 
appearances to an introverted perception of 
the inner world of the unconscious mind or 
a metaphysical world beyond the reality of 
perception (the Symbolists, the Surrealists, 
the Abstract Expressionists) or to the depic- 
tion of an intellectual ideal (the Suprematists, 
Gabo, the artists of de Stijl, etc.). These all 
sought to ‘objectify the subjective’, believing 
that the world of perception was “deprived 
of all significance’ for pictorial art. The other 
path was that inaugurated by Monet who, 
combining the perceptual interests of Con- 
stable and Turner and summing up a 
tendency discernible in the landscapes of 
Courbet and in other landscape painters such 
as Théodore Rousseau, Boudin, Jongkind, 
ushered in a new mode of perception in 
terms of light, .which is perception of 
creative structure beyond the limitations of 
mimesis.. Monet’s “extension of vision’ was 
realized again by Cézanne in the landscapes 
of his last years (but not in the ‘Cubic’ 
landscapes or in his still lifes or portraits or 
in pictures such as The Bathers). The per- 
ceptual revolution of Monet and Cézanne 
was misunderstood by the Cubists and by 
all who came after them until in 1937 
Biederman discovered his ‘Constructionism’ 
(not to be confused with Constructivism), 
which he renamed in 1952 “Structurism’ and 
now calls simply the ‘new art’. Among the 
ancestors of this new art were the machine 
art of photography, film art and the new 
architecture. 

Artists are not usually coherent thinkers 
(often having other ways of reaching truth) 
and like most that is written by practising 
artists this book is polemical and persuasive 
in character rather than cogent demonstra- 
tion. It has come to be almost a rule that 
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innovative movements in art are pursued in 
conscious reaction against previous: move- 
ments and the object of the book is accord- 
ingly to show (surely on a grandiose scale!) 
that all art since Monet has been invalid and 
misconceived until the particular mode of 
non-iconic abstraction inaugurated by Bie- 
derman. The author does not successfully 
demonstrate the things of which he is so 
firmly convinced. The nearest he comes to 
elucidating the new non-mimetic perception 
which he alleges or to arguing his belief that 
his own form of non-iconic abstraction is 
more faithful to the world of nature than 
were Impressionism, Cubism or Photo- 
realism is a paragraph in the chapter headed. 
‘New Vision of Creation’, where he states 
that ‘the particular new art to be presented 
here is a non-mimetic extension of the 
perception of nature and art, the new nature 
“model” being the process in which all 
structuring of creation takes place. Thus, 
nature remains the perceptual source of art.’ 
He does not produce arguments which 
successfully reconcile his acknowledgement 
that photography was the means of produc- 
ing mechanically ‘images whose credibility 
was incomparably superior to all past image- 
making’ with his claim that it was ‘a 
momentous perceptual event’ and ‘the begin- 
ning of perceiving nature's reality non- 
mimetically’ (his italics). One remains puzzled 
that photography—and film—are given 
pride of place among the ancestors of the 
new mode of perception which culminated 
in a style of non~iconic abstraction, and I at 
any rate remain unconvinced that photo- 
graphy and film have only been understood 
in America. 

But for all its tendentiousness the book 
has the enormous merit that it is written 
with the enthusiasm and the insight of an 
artist. It is unfettered by the accepted wisdom 
of philosophers and critics, is replete with 
original ideas and intuitions and it challenges 
the reader to look at his well-loved works of 
art again with a keener eye. In its lack of 
respect for current prejudices and pre- 
stippositions and in the incentives it offers to 
look at familiar things freshly it may be 
more rewarding than a dozen standard 
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histories of contemporary art. When we are 
told that Seurat misunderstood Monet, how 
Picasso and Braque were mistaken about 
Cézanne, we are impelled not only to re- 
examine familiar clichés but to look with 
new perception at the works we thought we 
knew. It may not be easy to turn into drab 
prose the statement that Courbet ‘was the 
last to brush the life of paint into the human 
figure’ or that with Boudin ‘light was now 
achieving a perceptual palpability which had 
previously been reserved for form’. But 
there is enough suggestion of truth here to 
revitalize the reader into new vision. And 
perhaps the most refreshing feature of the 
book is Biederman’s obstinate refusal to fall 
in with the. most’ deplorable tendency of 
would-be initiators today to belittle the past 
for their own aggrandisement. ‘Only if one 
keeps in mind how colossal were the 
achievements of the past’, he says, ‘can one 
begin to appreciate the incredible efforts of 
Monet and Cézanne’. Perhaps his most 
valuable theme is that expressed in a sentence 
written in criticism of Dada: ‘For any art 
based on the “destruction” of the past is 
doomed to be no more than a regressive 
distorted reflection of past art.’ 
H. OSBORNE 


The Contours of European Romanticism. By 
LILIAN R. FURST. Macmillan. 1979. pp. 158. 


£10. 


Luan Furst, author of three previous 


studies in the same field, here offers a further 
contribution to the comparative study of 
literary Romanticism. It is centred on the 
Germans and the influence and reception of 
German literature in France, but with some 
material also on England. The volume 
contains nine essays which have appeared in 
journals adapted to form a loosely related 
series following from a general introductory 
essay. 

In “The Contours of European Romanti- 
cism’, the.essay which gives its name to the 
whole collection, Professor Furst confronts 
the perennial problem of definition: what is 
Rorianticism and—a slightly different ques- 
ion——what may be termed romantic? Rather 
than offering a normative definition of 
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historical Romanticism by which to-judge 
between the uses and abuses of the term 
‘romantic’ Professor Furst accepts common 
usage and distinguishes three different but 
linked senses: the archetypal, the historical 
and the aesthetic. Archetypally romantic is a 
temperament or stance towards the world 
marked by yearning for the inaccessible. In 
this psychological sense the romantic is 
contrasted with the psychological realist who 
comes to terms. Using Professor Furst’s 
categories we might distinguish in. politics, 
for example, between the romantic utopian 
(‘extremist’ in today’s parlance) as compared 
with the soberly reforming realist (“moder- 
ate’). A cardinal feature of such archetypal 
romanticism is ‘a quintessential independence 
of time and place’ (p. 2). This notion seems 
at best vacuously vague, at worst liable to 
unconscious ideological bias. For how can 
we make sense of ‘the inaccessible’ with no 
reference to time and place? Whatever is 
real is rational, says Hegel, a formulation 
pleasing, no doubt, to the archetypal realist. 
Only what is unreal is true, the archetypal 
romantic might reply. Both formulations 
suffer from an uncritical positivism, a funda- 
mental acceptance of the status quo, of the 
actual course of events as inevitable. It is 
mystification to talk of the inaccessible 
object of romantic yearning with no 
exploration of surrounding history to eval- 
uate the contemporary significance of ‘the 
inaccessible’ and the reasons for its inacces- 
sibility. As a critical concept the archetypally 
romantic is itself a romantic notion deriving 
from historical Romanticism. Of course the 
term is frequently used in the way Professor 
Furst suggests but ought to be treated with 
critical scepticism. 

The book is mainly concerned, however, 
with the other two categories of historical 
Romanticism and subsequent aesthetic tend- 
encies following from Romanticism. Profes- 
sor Furst broadly accepts the traditional 
categorization of German Romanticism into 
the Friihromantik or early Romanticism and 
the Hochromantik or high Romanticism. The 
Frithromantik in which the key figures were 
Novalis and Friedrich Schlegel starts up in 
the 1790s and is marked by transcendental 


metaphysics and a radical belief in the trans- 
forming power of the creative imagination. 
By contrast with the cosmopolitan spirit of 
the Friihromantik the later generation were 
fervently patriotic and less speculative. The 
complex symbolism of, say, Novalis’s 
Hymnen an die Nacht, the most original work 
of the Frithromantik with its expansion of 
individual vision into universal myth, gives 
way to the deliberately simple forms of the 
Marchen and the Lied. Important too in 
European Romanticism is the earlier Sturm 
und Drang movement of the 1770s and 80s, 
the works of the young Goethe and Schiller 
with their high enthusiasm and idealism, 
their cult of nature and of individual liberty. 
Taking together the Sturm und Drang and the 
Friihromantik Professor Furst follows A. O. 
Lovejoy in discerning two basic trends both 
strong in European Romanticism as a whole. 
These might be listed as pairs of contrasts 
such as: the worship of nature above art: the 
elevation of art and the creative imagination 
above nature; primitivism and simplicity of 
manner: self-transcendence and diversity and 
complexity. Associated with the first 
tendency are Rousseau, the English pre- 
Romantics and the Sturm und Drang, 
Wordsworth, even Keats, the early French 
Romantics; with the second are the German 
early Romantics, Coleridge, Blake, Shelley 
and later post-Romantic French poets such 
as Nerval, Baudelaire and finally the Sym- 
bolists who in temperament and manner are 
closer to the German Friihromantik, Professor 
Furst suggests, than any earlier French 
writers. It follows that any attempt at 
simple periodization of European Roman- 


- ticism is bound to fail since different trends 


predominate at different times and in dif- 
ferent orders in the national literatures. 
While following A. O. Lovejoy on the two 
basic trends Professor Furst suggests that 
since his original essay of 1924 the major 
step forward in the comparative study of 
Romanticism has been the recognition of a 
basic unity despite the perplexing variety 
within and between the various literatures. 
But she does not really make clear wherein 
this unity lies. 

In the third, aesthetic category, however, 
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concerned with later developments a kind of 
unity is evident deriving essentially from the 
German Friihromantik. Parallel to the initial 
contrast between the psychological arche- 
types of the romantic and the realist Professor 
Furst draws the aesthetic contrast between 
romantic imaginative transfiguration and 
realist mimetic imitation. Post-Romantic 
literature and visual arts, in contrast with all 
brands of realism, accord primacy to indi- 
vidual consciousness. Emotion and the 
imperatives of the inner vision predominate 
over reason and objective standards. Thus 
Symbolism, Impressionism, Surrealism, Ex- 
pressionism all have affinities with Roman- 
ticism. , 

Subsequent essays on Mme de Staél’s De 
P Allemagne, versions of Schiller’s Wallenstein 
by Benjamin Constant and Coleridge, and 
comparisons of Novalis’s Hymnen an die 
Nacht with Nerval’s Aurélia, and Novalis’s 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen with Huysman’s A 
Rebours document the complex relations 
between national literatures. De [’ Allemagne 
is a ‘misleading intermediary’ since it does 
not centre on German Romanticism at all 
but on the Sturm und Drang, on enthusiasm, 
genius and liberty. This was partly to annoy 
Napoleon by emphasizing liberty and hatred 
of tyrants, but more importantly, Professor 
Furst suggests, because the radical aesthetic 
novelty and speculative metaphysics of the 
Friihromantik were too alien to someone of 
Mme de Staél’s French neo-classical culture. 
Not until the Symbolists is there a real 
engagement of the French imagination with 
the Friihromantik, an engagement heralded 
by Nerval’s Aurélia. In two sections on 
Wallenstein Professor Furst demonstrates 
how Schiller’s trilogy, the summit of Ger- 
man theatre of the period, was toned down 
by Constant into a five-act neo-classical 
tragedy because it seemed too aesthetically 
bold in Napoleonic France, while in England 
with its Shakespearean heritage Coleridge’s 
fairly faithful translation seemed merely 
passé. 

Alongside these sketches towards a hist- 
orical geography of European Romanticism 
Professor Furst’s other main concern is with 
an ambiguity immanent in European 


Romanticism, the ambiguity of an unstable 
idealism always liable to turn to disillusion: 
the thirst for beauty transformed to a vision 
of horror, self-transcendence collapsed into 
self-destruction. She charts this instability in 
two essays: ‘Romantic Irony and Narrative 
Stance’ and “The Romantic Hero, or is he an 
Anti-Hero?’ For Friedrich Schlegel irony 
was virtually synonymous with freedom. 
Romantic irony is the stance of the free- 
ranging consciousness which transcends all 
it creates. The irony of the Romantic is ‘the 
sign of his total freedom, his right to 
manipulate, to destroy as well as create’ 
(p. 26). Hence the characteristic breaking of 
fictional illusion. But such irony is the mark 
of extreme subjectivity—the drtist’s reflec- 
tions matter morethan his creation which he 
constantly undermines. It is inherently 
ambiguous, prone to confusion, uncertainty 
and isolation as compared with the discreet 
yet stable stance of the traditional ironist 
with his objective basis of judgement and 
collusion with his audience. Thus romantic 
irony as an assertion of freedom may turn 
into a disorientation as all objective criteria 
are corroded and the subjective quest for 
transcendence ends in exhaustion. At the end 
of this road, Professor Furst suggests in her 
final essay, stands Kafka. “Where the Roman- 
tics saw the possibility of a world trans- 
formed by the creative imagination, Kafka 
confronts us with the reality of the accom- 
plished transformation’ (p. 151). But the 
transformation brings horror not beauty and 
is more totally engulfing with no ironic 
intermediary between fantasy and reality. 
The essay on the Romantic hero pursues a 
similar line: the egocentricity of the hero 
threatens to end in solipsistic self-absorption 
culminating in nihilism as loss of faith in the 
self spreads to the world it has consumed. 
The general chapters on Romanticism, 
irony and the Romantic hero, topics Profes- 
sor Furst has dealt with before, are the most 
satisfactory sections here too. At times they 
are a bit muddling. For example on irony 
and the hero it is not always clear whether 
the irony inheres in the hero or in the 
attitude of the author towards his hero. But 
on the whole these sections are stimulating 
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and suggestive. Some of the other essays are 
rather slight and not very well adapted as 
chapters for a book rather than as articles. 
For example, the two sections on Wallen- 
stein: overlap tediously when it comes to 
Constant’s mediocre adaptation which is 
analysed at length to no great point in a 
general study of Romanticism. The com- 
parison of Novalis’s masterpiece Hynmen an 
die Nacht (1799) with Huysman’s dreary A 
Rebours (1886) has to support an enormous 
conclusion about the “general architecture’ 
of the nineteenth century as the inversion of 
Romantic idealism—this after a couple of 
sentences about the Reign of Terror (1793-4) 
and ‘an apocalyptic shudder’ which shook 
Europe and Schopenhauer (1788-1860). 
Contours curve boldly to link points widely 
spaced in time, but at the expense of linear 
historical processes. The Reign of Terror and 
the odd mention: of Napoleon bear the full 
weight of non-literary explanation while the 
controlling literary focus is the Frithromantik. 
One is left very vague about other possible 
contours, contours linking engagements 
between the Romantic ego and things other 
than itself, especially things historical. Heine, 
for example, comes off particularly badly 
(as indeed do les événements of 1848, an odd 
omission in work so concerned with Franco- 
German relations). Heine is ascribed to the 
Hochromantik (p. 70), elsewhere characterized 
as a movement inclined to “fervent patriotic 
nationalism’ (p. 7). This could be very 
muddling to beginners in the field. The 
Hochromantik too is less ‘speculative’ and 
more ‘practical’ we are told, yet E. T. A. 
Hoffmann is one of the three Hochromantiker 
listed on page 7o—again rather puzzling. 
Professor Furst writes perhaps as a bit of a 
romantic herself. Her literar'y history is an 
autonomous history of subjectivity. Thus 
Mme de Staél’s account of German Roman- 
ticism bears more explanatory weight in 
viewing the differences between German and 
French Romanticism than do the differing 
social and political circumstances in the two 
countries; French disillusion following the 
Restoration is not distinguished from Ger- 
man turning against the Revolution arising 
from patriotic reaction to the Napoleonic 


wars, while the renewed radicalism of the 
1840s is ignored. On Professor Furst’s 
account disillusion arises from the inherent 
nature of Romanticism just as later literatures 
of decadence, absurdity or despair spring 
forth as logical reversals of Romanticism. 
But it is perhaps carping to complain about 
lack of straight lines in a book which 
provides some splendidly curving contours. 
University of Nottingham ELIZABETH BOA 


The Gerntan Idea. Four English Writers and the 
Reception of German Thought 1800-1860. 
By ROSEMARY ASHTON. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1980. pp. 245. £14°50. 

Dr. ASHTON has produced a well-written, 

informative and intellectually sensitive 

account of the first major influx of German 
thought and sensibility into England and its 
effect on four writers: Coleridge, Carlyle, 

G. H. Lewes, and George Eliot. Much has, 

of course, been written about this before in 

piecemeal fashion. Everyone has heard about 

Coleridge's assimilation of Kant, Schelling 

and the Schlegels, and about Carlyle’s 

relation to Goethe and Jean Paul; it is 
common knowledge that George Eliot began 
her literary career as the intrepid translator 


of Strauss and Feuerbach and eloped not 


long afterwards with G. H. Lewes to Wei- 
mar in ordez to collect materials for Lewes’s 
justly celebrated Life of Goethe (1855). How- 
ever, no one before has put all this together 
in one book, and in the perhaps rather short 
space of four chapters and an Introduction, 
Miss Ashton gives us an admirable summary 
of the present state of knowledge about what 
use these British writers made, both positi- 
vely and negatively, of German literature 
and philosophy. Throughout she displays a 
very competent grasp not only of the works 
and individual perspectives of her four 
writers but also—and this is a rarer virtue— 
of the relevent broader literary and intel- 
lectual history of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, in Germany as well as in 
England. For readers of this Journal, her 
sections on ‘Coleridge and German “aes- 
thetics” (1802~18)’ and ‘Lewes and German 
aesthetics (1840-5)’ will be of special interest. 
Her most substantial contribution is her 
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discussion of Goethe’s reception in England. 
As she says in her Introduction: “The history 
of changing attitudes to Goethe in Britain is 
largely representative of that of the whole 
complex response to German literature’ in 
about the first half of the nineteenth century. 
‘It forms the most important theme of this 
‘ book’ (p. 21). So she has a section on Goethe 
in each of her main chapters, all of which are 
very well done. The section on “George 
Eliot and Goethe (1854-76) is noteworthy 
since it deals with an important subject 
which has not, so far as I know, been 
adequately treated before. Miss Ashton 
~ teaches English but knows her German 
authors well, and as for example her section 
on ‘Coleridge and Kant’ shows, she has done 
a lot of philosophical homework too. Yet in 
connection with her remarks on philosophers 
one can make a few minor criticisms. For 
example, isn’t it a trifle pedantic to feel the 
need to back up the unexceptionable 
observation (p. 38) that Kant believed 
knowledge began with experience but didn’t 
arise from experience with a footnote 
reference and quotation from the Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft? On pp. 129-30 Dr. Ashton 
expresses puzzlement over why Lewes, 
George Eliot, and J. S. Mill were so impres- 
sed by Comte’s Cours de philosophie positive 
(1830-42) whilst being at the same time 
dismissive of the architectonics and l’habitude 
de l'Infini of German metaphysics, notably 
of Hegel’s. philosophy of history. After all, 
she suggests, Comte and Hegel had many 
things in common: they both developed 
comprehensive systems and saw history as 
possessing an inevitable pattern of develop- 
ment; Comte’s ‘classification of the sciences 
as evolving one into another’ (sic) and his 
conception of a ‘balancing of order and 
progress as the two contrary but comple- 
mentary bases of society’ have parallels in 
some of Hegel’s dialectical views in the 
same areas. Given these similarities, how 
could the English thinkers accept so much of 
Comte and reject so much of Hegel? The 
reason for this ‘otherwise inexplicable em- 
bracing of the system of Comte’, Miss 
Ashton believes, lies in the fact that, for the 
Victorians, the German thinkers were 


metaphysical dreamers who possessed no 
viable social doctrines, because, as Lewes 
wrote in 1850, of ‘the singular incompetence 
of German Metaphysics to grapple with any 
of the social problems imperatively demand- 
ing a solution . . .’. No doubt there is some 
truth in this answer to Miss Ashton’s puzzle. 
As she will know, this particular criticism of 
German philosophers was echoed through- 
out the nineteenth century in the great 
Reviews. What Lewes said of German 
metaphysics in general was repeated in the 
1853 Westminster review of Schopenhauer by 
John Oxenford and at the close of the century 
in many of the early British reviews of 
Nietzsche. But a better answer is that the 
parallels between Comte and Hegel she 
draws are really very superficial, and that 
behind her puzzlement lies a lack of aware- 
ness of the genuine merits of Comte’s earlier 
conceptual and sociological thought which, 
in fact, the Victorian intellectuals were 
amongst the first to appreciate. Mill gives 
some account of these merits towards the 
end of chapter 6 of his Autobiography (1873) 
and, of course, in Auguste Comte and Positi- 
vism (1865). What the Victorians themselves 
would have said was that for all the palpable 
absurdities of his later phase, the earlier 
Comte was epistemologically a much better 
(and a much more readable) philosopher 
than Hegel. The German Idea is a good book 
which will undoubtedly interest all students 
of nineteenth-century literature and thought. 
The index is exceptionally well made, and I 
have not noticed a single typographical 
error. 
University of Sussex MICHAEL MORAN 
Art et Nature en Grande-Bretagne au XVIIIe 
siècle: de l'harmonie classique au pittoresque 
du premier romantisme, Edited by MARIE- 
MADELEINE MARTINET. Aubier-Montaigne. 
pp. 286. 1980. 
A stupy of British eighteenth-century 
aesthetic writing appears as something of an 
oddity, one might almost say an interloper, 
upon the scene of modern French philosophy 
and it is gratifying that this anthology of 
excerpts in the Aubier collection bilingue is so 
well presented and introduced. For English 
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students of the period, too, it is interesting to 
have these so typically English writings 
presented as seen through French eyes and 
those who are beginning to find the accumu- 
lation of English-language studies verging on 
the drab and monotonous may well find 
here the stimulus of novel and suggestive 
points of view. 

In her 60-page Introduction Marie- 
Madeleine Martinet displays not only a very 
thorough knowledge of the literature but an 
insight into aspects of the thought to which 
too little attention has sometimes been paid. 
In general terms she sees the late seventeenth 
and the eighteenth centuries as a transition 
period of evolution from classical thought, 
which culminated in the Renaissance, to the 
Romanticism of Wordsworth’s day. The 
major themes and ideas which she exhibits 
are common to philosophers, poets and 
artists. The most pervasive theme she finds 
in the relation between mind (la pensée, 
esprit) and the external world, which takes 
the form of the relation between art and 
nature. She is particularly interested in the 
new art of gardening and ‘the planning of 
parks’, which represents the imposition of 
design upon nature (the grotto was a symbol 
of inspiration naturelle and also an invitation 
to poetic meditation) and the emergence of 
a new appreciation for the magnificence of 
wild and unplanned nature, so that ‘nature’ 
came increasingly to represent the mark of 
artistic imagination. Her other major theme 
is the emergence of an empirical psychology 
of perception applied to the elucidation of 
aesthetic appreciation. 

The selections are carefully and ably 
chosen to illuminate these central themes. 
On gardening, for instance, there are excerpts 
from William Boyse’s poem on the Gardens 
of Stowe, The Triumphs of Nature (1742), 
William Gilpin’s.A Dialogue upon the Gardens 
at Stowe (1749), Thomas Whateley’s Obser- 
vations on Modern Gardening (1770), William 
Mason’s The English Garden (1772), Horace 
Walpole’s On Modern Gardening (1780) and 
Humphrey Repton’s Sketches and Hints on 
Landscape Gardening (1794). The anthology 
is not restricted to the standard philosophical 
writings from Shaftesbury and Hutcheson 


to Burke, Kames, Alison, Price and Payne 
Knight, but includes well-chosen excerpts 
from little-anthologized writers such as 
Jonathan Richardson (on the science of 
connoisseurship), Joseph Warton (The En- 
thusiast), Mark Akenside (The Pleasures of the 
Imagination), Thomas West (A Guide to the 
Lakes). John Dennis, Joseph Addison, Wil- 
liam Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Thomas Gainsborough (from the Letters) are 
also represented. All in all an admirable 
compilation. As an indication of the interest 
which these writings aroused in France in 
their own day it is interesting to observe how 
unexpectedly many of the excerpts are given 
in contemporary translations. 

This is perhaps a one-sided presentation. 
But it is fresh and invigorating. It will not 
only be a valuable introduction for French 
colleagues but may well prove provocative 
of new insights to British students of the 
period. 

HAROLD OSBORNE 


The Earth, The Temple, and The Gods. Greek 
Sacred Architecture. By VINCENT SCULLY. 
Revised edition. Yale University Press. 
1979. pp. 271 +456 illustrations. Paper- 
bound, £6-90. 

THE CONTENTS of this work are: Landscape 

and Sanctuary, The Great Goddess, The 

Goddess and the Lords, The Temple, Hera, 

Demeter, Artemis and Aphrodite, Apollo, 

Zeus, Poseidon, Athena, The Individual and 

the Gods. The title is puzzling to a scholar 

trained on the European Continent where 
the concepts of ‘Kunstgeschichte’, ‘Aesthetik’ 
or “Kunstkritik’ were clearly defined ‘Fach- 
wissenschaften’ specialized sciences, as dis- 
tinct from the more generalized cultural 
historical approach of ‘Kulturgeschichte’, or 
the psychological, ecological (geographical), 
archaeological, and latterly also the socio- 
logical and purely politico-economic (Mar~ 
xist) viewpoint. A general art historical 
approach is, for example, that of Karl 

Woermann or Elie Faure or Pijoan and in a 

more specialized way of Max Dvořák (Das 

Rätsel der Kunst der Brüder Eyck) or Alois 

Riegl (Die Entstehung der Barockkunst in Rom) 

or Heinrich Wolfflin (Die Klassische Kunst) 
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or Emile Mâle (L'art Religieux du XII au 
XVIII Siècle), as also of Oswald Sirén in his 
monumental work on Chinese Art (Kinas 
Kunst under Tre Artusenden) or W. M. Dalton 
of the British Museum on Byzantine Art and 
Archaeology. Jacob Burckhardt in his Die 
Kultur der Renaissance in Italien (The Civili- 
sation of the Renaissance in Italy) has a 
comprehensive cultural historical approach, 
Richard Hamann (Geschichte der Kunst von 
der althistorischen Zeit bis zur Gegenwart) 
emphasizes the historical aspect as explana- 
tory of the aesthetic and stylistic one, and 
_ Gregor Paulsson in his World history of Art 
(Konstens Varldshistoria) the social aspect, 
which finally dominated in Arnold Hauser’s 
opus The Social History of Art to the detri- 
ment of art altogether. But already in the 
volume Kunstgeschichte als Geistesgeschichte. 
Studien zur Abendlandischen Kunstentwicklung 
by Max Dvořák, compiled under this 
dangerous non-Dvofakian title by Dvořák’s 
master pupils Karl Maria Svoboda and 
Johannes Wilde, a novel approach makes 
itself felt through the influence of Wilhelm 
Dilthey (Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaft) 
who made the distinction between the 
“verstehende-understanding’ Geisteswissen- 
schaft as opposed to the ‘erklarende- 
explanatory’ Naturwissenschaft (natural sci- 
ences). Wilhelm Dilthey can be seen as a 
cultural philosopher with a profound insight 
into human nature (Weltanschauung und 
Analyse des Menschen seit Renaissance und 
Reformation), profounder than that of Jacob 
Burckhardt. 

The study of art in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries embarked on a different method 
which has its inherent dangers. It is the 
approach of John Ruskin in its profuse and 
detailed many-sidedness and in the later 
generation of Herbert Read, and to some 
extent of Kenneth Clark and Adrian Stokes. 
Ruskin fosters a sense of empathy and a 
poetical attitude combined with a theoretical 
one; Read promotes a politico-educational, 
eclectic and popularizing conception with 
the emphasis in his later work on Jung’s 
depth ‘psychology; Stokes in his mature 
work analyses art from an exclusively 
Kleinian psychological viewpoint. How 


deep then can research in art matters go when 
basically rooted in a theoretical-intellectual 
approach? Art is after all a product of the 
Muses and of a basically irrational mind 
although applying definite structural laws 
both in poetry, architecture and music. 
After this explanatory introduction we are 
compelled to ask: What is Mr. Scully’s 
approach? Is it that of a poet, a lover of art, 
or that of a psychologist, or of an art 
historian, or of an aesthetic ecologist? Aes- 
thetics was indeed recognized as a particular 
science in the USA only in the second half 
of this century and it has as yet no footing 
as an independent science in any English 
university. Previously it was considered to 
be a part of philosophical teaching. This 
explanatory introduction may prove to be 
more than only that; it may. prove to be a 
way to the understanding of the character of 
contemporary literature on art in all its 
modern complexity, perhaps even in its 
immoderately holist attitude in general, and 
of its American aspect in particular. 

A poet like Hesiod had a deep and 
detailed knowledge of the farmer’s year and 
craft and still could produce a most readable 
and compelling poetical work about it. The 
poet’s mind works by way of empathy and 
we can feel the love behind the text, of Mr. 
Scully’s Greece,‘ its culture, its history, 
religion and its landscape. He actually gives 
more than many writers on this familiar 
subject-matter of Greek sacred architecture, 
the interaction between man-made structures 
and landscape, the temples and their site 
plannings (‘all important Greek sanctuaries 
grew up around open altars which were 
usually sited where they are because the 
place itself first suggested the presence of a 
divine power’), between architecture, sculp- 
ture and religious belief from the proto- 
Greek Aegean to the widely spread Hellen- 
istic period. 

The critics of this book claimed it to be an 
American landmark of architectural history. 
It may indeed be so. It certainly provides 
detailed aspects of architectural problems 
and insight into them in the same way as 
Buschor for instance offers us insight into 
the essence of Greck sculptures. Professor 
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Scully has devoted years of research and 
study to this book which he has revised 
twice. He has expanded and enriched it with 
new photographs, reconstruction drawings, 
plans and maps. 

There are highly specialized works which 
attempt to analyse and evaluate the secrets of 
the beauty of all great architectura] works. 
The famous Greek buildings are dealt with 
in this book. There are other works devoted 
to the Gothic Cathedrals and their Sacred 
Geometry (George Lesser) or Hans Karl- 
inger’s Number and Measure (Zahl und Mass: 
Zehn Aufsätze vom Ausdruck und Inhalt der 
gotischen Welt) or Zederbauer’s Die Harmonie 
im Weltall, in der Natur und Kunst, somewhat 
reminiscent of Professor Scully’s approach. 
Such attempts certainly show more concern 
for the true character of art than Picasso’s 
statement from 1935 that ‘the Parthenon is 
really only a farmyard over which someone 
put a roof; colonnades and sculptures were 
added because there were people in Athens 
who happened to be working and wanted to 
express themselves’. In this non-committal 
term ‘express however lies the truth of the 
matter of meaning in art, the sense of 
beauty, of inner experience, the mystery of 
being and the miracle of creativity. 

J. P. HODIN 


Nonsense: Aspects of Intertextuality in Folklore 
and Literature. By SUSAN STEWART. The 
Johns Hopkins University Press. 1979, 
pp. 228. £7.75. 

Tuts Is a fascinating and in many ways a 
disturbing book. Susan Stewart's thesis is 
that nonsense is not something that exists 
unrelated or even in direct opposition to 
‘common’ sense, but rather than it is born 
out of the very procedures we use to make 
sense of our world, and so constantly under- 
mines and challenges those procedures, 
making us aware of the precarious tight- 
rope act performed in all acts of social 
perception. 

In keeping with the main line of structura- 
list thought, common-sense conceptions of 
the world are seen not as immutable truths, 
but as structures imposed upon the world in 
accordance with the principles of linguistic 
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structuring. Just as a realist novel will take 
an area of reality and render it coherent, so 
what we actually do when we ‘make sense’ 
of the world is to fictionalize it. Pursuing 
this metaphor, Dr. Stewart describes the 
meaningful areas created by the social 
grammar of common sense as ‘texts’ of 
experience. It is stressed, however, that 
these impositions of meaning on to the 
meaningless, being linguistically created, are 
every bit as arbitrary as the basic relation 
upon which they are premised—that existing 
between signifier and signified. Accordingly, 
the texts of both literature and experience 
move in stages away from realism and 
common sense and towards nonsense, by 
allowing the procedures of grammar to open 
up possibilities which challenge the integrity 
of the text by juxtaposing it with other 
texts. After realism come the ‘intertextual 
genres of myth, irony, and metafiction, 
before we arrive at nonsense itself, which 
constitutes a parody of the norms of textua- 
lity. 

There follow detailed discussions of five 
main ways in which we may ‘make non- 
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sense’ through such parodies: ‘the texts of ` 


nonsense are produced by appropriating the 
vertical and horizontal (or any other) 
organization of categories common to 
common sense and traversing that organiza- 
tion through procedures such as reversing or 
inverting them, shifting their boundaries, 
repeating them to infinity and/or exhaustion, 
conjoining them in time, or fracturing them 
into their members and recombining them 
according tosome “‘contrasensible” principle’ 
(p. 199). Dr. Stewart emphasizes, however, 
that in so arranging her material she has no 
intention of suggesting a ‘taxonomy of 
nonsense procedures’, and indeed this sum- 
mary gives little more of the flavour of this 
section of the book than would a summary 
of the formal properties of the seven types.of 
ambiguity. As with Empson’s book, the 
real strength of the section lies in the highly 
suggestive analysis of a wide range of well- 
chosen examples, varying from obvious 
sources like the Alice books and Fitnegan’s 
Wake through to folk-tales (mostly Ameri- 
can) and children’s counting-out rhymes. 
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Despite the extensive, intérdisciplinary 
nature of Dr. Stewart’s reading, however, 
the impact of the book is perhaps somewhat 
diluted in two directions by its failure to 
link its findings with those of others working 
in similar areas. The first of these concerns 
the growing impact of phenomenological 
thought upon literary theory. Dr. Stewart 
constantly reminds us that she is considering 
not items of nonsense, but acts of nonsense 
creation. That is to say, nonsense phenomena. 
But although Husserl and Schutz feature 
prominently, Ingarden, Sartre, Iser and 
others are conspicuous in their absence from 
the bibliography. Yet the concept of inter- 
textuality and its potential for further use 
would be considerably strengthened by, for 
instance, cross-reference to Ingarden’s notion 
of the polyphonic structure of a literary text, 
and to Iser’s of the fragmenting of social 
‘repertoire’ in his seminal Der Akt des Lesens 
(translated as The Act of Reading). The most 
startling omission of all is the name of 
Stanley Fish, who acted as a supervisor for 
the study in its initial stages, and whose 
work must surely have been in Dr. Stewart’s 
mind as she wrote of ‘the idea of a text that 
never “goes anywhere’, that consumes 
itself...’ (p. 75). 

The second area of doubt concerns the 
broader social and political implications of 
the study. Dr. Stewart is clear that the 
procedires of “making sense’ affect not only 
our understanding of verbal texts but also of 
society, ‘that social life itself is a textual 
phenomenon’ (p. 48). Making sense is thus 
an ongoing process of constructing social 
relations, and so it follows that a challenge 
to common sense is a challenge to the 
structure of society. Hence the ability of 
literary works to declare that society is 
‘nonsensical’. Indeed, a certain left-wing 
commitment is one of the hallmarks of the 
semiotic theorizers from whom this book 
draws to a considerable extent. Here, how- 
ever, the left evolutionary foundation 
remains wholly implicit, retreating into a 
consideration of nonsense genres as ‘ludic’; 
that is, it follows the nonsense tradition of 
saying something only to take it back at 
once. 


I do stress, though, that the effect of these 
caveats is to dilute rather than to vitiate the 
book’s impact. It is a study that says much 
and suggests more, one that ought to be read 
by anyone concerned with the interrelations 
of literature, language, and society. 

Jesus College, Oxford PETER STRACHAN 


Perception and Pictorial Representation. Edited 
by CALVIN F, NODINE and DENNIS F. FISHER. 
Praeger, New York. 1979. pp xxxii +411. 
125 illustrations and tables. £ 22-50. 

THIS VOLUME of twenty papers is the edited 
proceedings of the First Interdisciplinary 
Symposium of Pictorial Processing, spon- 
sored by the US Army Human Engineering 
Laboratory, and held at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art in 1978. The theme of the 
symposium was “What is a Painting?’ and 
the symposium itself was, according to the 
editors, an interdisciplinary experiment, 
bringing together psychologists, philosoph- 
ers, art historians and artists. Eleven of the 
papers in this volume are by psychologists. 

The great failing of this volume is that it 
is nothing more than a collection of loosely 
related papers of varying quality, an un- 
satisfying mixture of technical and non- 
technical papers from a variety of fields. The 
interdisciplinary ambitions of the symposium 
may have been realized in discussions among 
the symposiasts. Unfortunately, this volume 
leaves almost all the interdisciplinary bridge- 
building to the reader. A few contributors 
try to write for the non-specialist reader. All 
too often, however, the contributors have 
addressed themselves to specific problems, 
the interdisciplinary implications of which 
are often unclear and even more rarely 
explicitly made clear. The editors contribute 
wholly inadequate introductions to the four 
sections into which the volume is divided. 
Inevitably, the philosopher will turn to 
those names which he knows, as will the 
psychologist. What is more, both are liable 
to be disappointed by what they find in their 
own field. 

Part I of the volume uses papers by a 
philosopher, a psychologist and an artist to 
illustrate different approaches to the question 
“What is a Painting? Arthur Danto’s 
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‘Pictorial Representation and Works of Art 
might be thought an odd choice to begin 
this volume since it has little to do with 
perception and does nothing to illustrate (if 
that is the purpose) the central problems of 
perception which concern philosophers of 


art. Indeed, Danto’s view is that the differ- ` 


ence between art works and non-art artifacts 
cannot be perceptual since one can have art 
works and non-art works which are(in some 
sense) perceptually indistinguishable. Art 
works and non-art works are to be disting- 
uished by their causal histories. In this paper 
he is concerned to distinguish those art 
works which are pictures of a thing from 
perceptually similar representations which 
are not art works (e.g., Roy Lichtenstein’s 
Portrait of Madame Cézanne and Erle Loran’s 
diagram of Cézanne’s portrait of his wife). 
Danto’s solution is that art works necessarily 
have style, by which he means that ‘the 
means of representation play a role in the 
work not exhausted by their representa- 
tional role’. There is lurking here a crucial 
distinction between representation and ex- 
pression which, as Danto recognizes, will 
not be easily worked out. Julian Hochberg 
(‘Some Things that Paintings Are’) argues 
that perceptual psychologists must treat 
paintings as simulations rather than as 
surrogates. The development of painting 
has been overcoming the limitations of 
surrogate-making by simulation, and the 
perceptual psychologist can do much to 
explain that development. Hochberg does 
much to prove that point with his discus- 
sions of how painters like Rembrandt and 
the Impressionists used and improved the 
techniques of simulation. 

Part II of this volume concerns the role of 
perception in pictorial representation. In 
“Visual Science and Modernist Art’ Paul 
Vitz claims that modern art has been 
fundamentally an investigation by artists 
into visual perception, an investigation 
which developed in parallel with modern 
visual science. What particularly interests 
Vitz is the physical similarities between 
avant-garde paintings and stimuli construct- 
ed by visual scientists. Seurat’s pointillism 
resembles colour-blindness test plates pro- 


duced by Stilling in 1878. Similarities bet- 
ween Rubin’s figure-ground stimuli and 
paintings by Jean Arp suggest that they were 
both investigating the same phenomenon of 
figure-ground ambiguity. A painting by 
Bridget Riley is very similar to the visual 
cliff experiments of Gibson and Walk. 

In one of the more theoretical papers, ‘A 
New Theory of the Psychology of Rep- 
resentational Art’; Margaret Hagen is con- 
cerned with how a representational painting 
works perceptually. While she rejects the 
constructivist theory of Gombrich, the 
Gestalt theory of Arnheim and perspectivist 
theories as complete explanations, each 
seems to find some place within her own 
‘generative theory of perception’: ‘An ade- 
quate theory must conceive of ‘visual 
perception as consisting of three inter- 
related components: first, the ability to pick 
up the formless and timeless invariants... ; 
second, the ability to attend to and indeed 
generate the momentary perspective appear- 
ances of objects... ; and third, an awareness 
of the rule for generating these invariant and 
variant aspects operating as a conjunction of 
the permanent properties of the object and 
the geometrical transformations it can under- 
go.’ Little more is said about the theory. 
Instead, she is concerned to elaborate its 
implications. Representationally speaking, 
there is no perceptual development in art. 
Differences in style are to be explained by 
the different choices artists make about three 
factors: station point, restive emphasis on 
variant and invariant features and relative 
interest in two- and three-dimensional 
features. These implications are illustrated in 
the cases of Rock and Egyptian art. 

Part IH concerns the role of cognition in 
pictorial representation. How, for example, 
is movement represented? In “A Piece of the 
Action’ John Ward argues against Gom- 
brich’s view that motion is supplied by the 
perceiver’s imagination and Arnheim's view 
that figure motion is “directed tension’. 
Ward’s view is ‘that the effective depiction 
of figures in motion is based on the indica- 
tion of some of the structural properties for 
motion that provide information for such - 
qualities as its approximate speed, develop- 
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ment over time, and the interaction of 
-moving limbs with the ground and with 
other bodies’. The viewer is not required to 
imagine motion but only ‘to recognize’ the 
motion required to achieve the depicted 
position and the potentiality for further 
motion. This is achieved by clarifying past 
and potential movements and obfuscating 
information suggesting immobility. This 
paper, like many others in this volume, is 
amply supported by illustrations. In a 
contribution which defies concise adequate 
summary, Marx Wartofsky contends that 
human vision is a culturally and historically 
“relative artifact, itself the product of other 
artifacts, like pictures. Hence any theory of 
vision that supposes that seeing is essentially 
an unchanging process is at best incomplete, 
and there can be no veridical mode of 
representation since ‘we . . . create the very 
norm of veridicality by our own pictorial 
practice’. Wartofsky argues that representa~ 
tion is itself a constructed relation. We 
create similarity by creating artifacts (like 
pictures) intended to represent. 
Part IV is supposed to illustrate two 
-different approaches to understanding paint- 
ings, that of experimental aesthetics and 
developmental psychology. But David 
Perkins’s ‘Are Matters of Value Matters of 
Fact?’ is really about how we understand 
critical disagreements. His experimental 
conclusions should be of interest to those 
concerned with the structure of such dis- 
agreements and with the problem of whether 
they are ever decidable simply as matters of 
fact. Perkins mentions four factors which 
contribute to critical disagreement. First, 


value judgements occur spontaneously in 
consciousness and not as the result of 
extended deliberation. One simply sees 
value-laden qualities like grace. But, inter- 
estingly enough, roughly half the value- 
judgement makers are prepared to give 
reasons for their judgements. The implica- 
tions of this are not entirely clear. On the 
one hand, Perkins says, reasons are ‘the raw 
materials out of which reasoned critical 
argument can be constructed’. On the other, 
since reasons emerge as part of one’s 
perception of the work, one may be as 
reluctant to argue about the reason as about 
the value judgement. The second factor is 
that attention to the work is neither compre~ 
hensive nor common. ‘It is as though 
different individuals were regarding different 
works.’ The third and fourth factors are 
perhaps surprising in their frequency. In 
over half the possible cases, attributes 
detected by one perceiver directly contradict 
those detected by another and, with the 
same frequency, individuals may value the 
same attribute differently. Perkins rejects the 
view that critical disagreements are siniply 
about individuals’ preferences and consigns 
to limbo the view that they are factual. 

At best, this is a book to dip into. Some of 
the most interesting bits are the analyses of 
particular works of art: for example, 
Wheelock on Dutch realism, Finkelstein on 
Cézanne, Hochberg, Hagen and Ward. I 
doubt that it will be widely read by other 
than psychologists. Nor do I think it 
deserves to be. 

MICHAEL A. MENLOWE 
University of Aberdeen 
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PAINTING AND THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


H. H. Price 


Ix was a great honour to be asked to address you this evening,* and I am 
delighted to be here. But I must make it quite clear at once that I do not 
~ know what I am talking about. My only excuse for addressing you is this: 
philosophers often speak and write about the arts, but do not usually 
practise them; and it so happens that I have done a little painting. You must 
not suppose, however, that I am any good at it at all. For example, I found 
water-colour much too difficult, and had to give it up. I can paint in oils 
a little, but generally I use poster-paints. And I have never even tried to 
paint anything but landscapes. To caricature the face of Nature is as much as 
I can do: I dare not even try to caricature the face of Man. So landscape- 
painting is the only sort of painting which I shall venture to talk about. 

If you will allow me, I shall begin with a little autobiography. You may 
wonder what motives could induce a professional philosopher to take up 

` painting at all; and if I tell you what my motives were (or at least my 
conscious motives), it may help you to understand the theoretical views 
which I shall put before you later on. 

Twenty years or so ago, I began to look about for an out-of-doors 
recreation which would be a little less strenuous than most I had indulged 
in hitherto: I thought of fishing at first, but then decided that I had better 
try to think of something else which would be kinder to the fish. And then 

I thought of painting. I had never painted at all. But one of my grand- 
mothers had taken up painting for the first time at the age of 60, and had 
enjoyed it too; so evidently it was never too late to begin. I must have 
something which would take me out of doors, and keep me there for hours 
and hours. Painting would certainly do that, so why not be bold and try? 

I had other motives too, which you may think more respectable. A lot 
of my professional life has been spent in thinking and writing about 
perception, especially visual perception. I have always wanted to find out 
what the visual world is really like. I thought that painting would help me to 


* EDITOR'S NOTE: This article is the text of a lecture written in September 1950 and given by 
Professor Price for a group of Professor H. A. Hodges’s at Reading University. It has been 
communicated for publication with Professor Price’s concurrence by his brother-in-law, 
a former pupil of Professor Hodges, Dr. F. S. Grimwood of The Queen’s College, Oxford. 
The manuscript was discovered’ when the family was recently moving house. 
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find out. The painter is concerned, more than anyone else, with the study 
of visual sense-data: or, if you prefer, he is concerned with the ways things ` 
look, as distinct from the way they physically are. He, above all men, is 
a practising Phenomenologist, a student of appearances. What is called ‘the 
painter's eye’ is nothing more nor less than the Phenomenological attitude— 
the capacity of attending to appearances for their own sake. It is a capacity 
which is not easily acquired. It goes against the grain of all our biological ten- 
dencies, which make us interested in what things physically are, and not in 
the way they look. There are many philosophers who seem to be unable to 
get into the Phenomenological Attitude at all. Well, if painting is one of the 
ways of getting into it—of acquiring that switch of consciousness, (that 
change of heart, almost) which is needed when one sets about studying _ 
appearances for their own sake—then philosophers are just the people who 
ought to take up painting; especially if they are philosophers whose main 
concern is the theory of knowledge. I do not say that you must be a painter 
to understand the philosophy of Berkeley, or Lord Russell’s theory of the 
external world. And neither of those illustrious men ever did any painting, 
so far as I know. But I do claim that something like ‘the painter’s eye’—an 
interest in visual appearances for their own sake—is a necessary qualification 
for understanding what these philosophers are talking about. One of the 
reasons why I don’t like Rationalistic philosophers (I say this to shock 
Professor Hodges) is that they write about the theory of knowledge as if 
they had never looked at anything. And for the very same reason (I hope 
this will please Professor Hodges) a great deal of present-day philosophizing 
—though it often calls itself empiricist—leaves me profoundly uncom- 
fortable. They too write as if they had never looked at anything and as if the 
only things that interested them were words. Can this be empiricism? 
Can reading and writing, talking and listening, be the only forms of 
experience that we have? 

To return to autobiography: there was another motive, of a more or less 
philosophical kind, which made me want to do a little painting. I hoped that 
it might improve my visual imagery, and I think it has. We live in the most 
word-ridden civilization in all history. Countless thousands of professional 
people spend their working life dealing with words. Administration, in all 
its forms, is almost wholly a verbal activity. It is no wonder, really, that 
contemporary philosophers should be so preoccupied with words. For 
reading and writing, telephoning and dictating, compiling reports and 
composing minutes—these purely verbal processes are the means by which 
our complex civilization is managed. (So much the worse for us.) And one 
consequence of this has been that our whole educational system is directed 
to the encouragement of verbal thinking, and the discouragement of 
image-thinking. Many of us had very vivid imagery in our childhood; but 
our teachers do their best to drill it out of us and they are only too successful. 
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It is words, and not images, that you get good marks for in the Higher 
Certificate examination. Perhaps Wordsworth was thinking of this when he 
remarked that “Shades of the prison house begin to close about the growing 
boy’. The prison house is the prison house of words—of verbalized thinking. 
Of course verbalized thinking is indispensable. No highly abstract thought 
is possible without words. But a sensible system of education would encourage 
image-thinking as well, instead of peprowing it; and without it, our lives 
are impoverished. 

Whatever the cause of it may be most highly-educated people do seem to 
be defective in their imagery-capacity and especially in their capacity for 
visual imagery. And that is like being a cripple with only one leg. If 
_ anyone wants to cure himself of this deficiency (and surely a student of 
the theory of knowledge should want to) painting is not at all a bad way of 
doing it. By concentrating your attention on visual appearances, and 
concentrating it on them in a non-verbal way, it makes visual imagery 
come more easily, though I am afraid the effects of a purely verbal education 
cannot be entirely cured. 

There is just one more piece of autobiography which I must give you, 
if you can bear it. I had another motive of a more emotional kind which 
made me want to take up painting, and perhaps it was the strongest of all. 
It was just this—that I happen to like Nature and always have. The great 
Nature poets—Lucretius, Virgil, Wordsworth—are the poets who move me 
most. How well I can sympathize with the Nature-worshippers of old, who 
built altars to rivers and to springs, who regarded the sun and the moon and 
the stars as ‘visible gods’, and conducted orgies in sacred groves! (One of the 
things I most dislike about King Josiah in the Bible is that he cut down the 

sacred groves.) It strikes me as most odd that philosophers should write 
treatises about Scientific Method without apparently taking any interest in 
Nature at all. For what is science, if it is not a systematic endeavour to find 
out what Nature is really like and how it works? And how can you hope to 
understand what scientists are doing if you have no interest in Nature 
yourself? For my part, I do want to know how Nature works; and I also 
want to be allowed to admire Nature as a spectacle, a spectacle far surpassing 
all the works of man. I dare say this is very unphilosophical. All the best 
people seem to assume that philosophy ought to be anthropocentric, that 
its one and only concern is man and human society. Perhaps they are right, 
but I do not think that philosophers of that kind will ever want to become 
painters. 

So much for autobiography. Now that I have told you what the motives 
were, (very mixed ones) which led me to want to paint, you will be able to 
understand the theoretical considerations which I am about to put before 
you. And if they are very one-sided, and moreover very naive, (as they 
probably are) you will at least be able to see why; and perhaps you will 
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criticize me more indulgently in the discussion which is to follow this 
lecture. Some indulgence will certainly be needed! 

So much by way of preface. And now I must confess that I am so much 
at sea about the whole subject that J am not even sure what the question is, 
which I am going to discuss. (It is not an uncommon predicament in philo- 
sophy to be unsure what exactly one’s question is until one has answered it; 
and then one may find that it ought never to have been asked.) But roughly 
and provisionallys my question is: What is a picture? In trying to answer it, 
I shall confine myself almost entirely to paintings (not drawings, and still 
less photographs): and more specifically, to landscapes. That is because 
landscape-painting is the only sort of painting I have practised myself. 
Moreover, it seems conceivable that the different sorts of painting—land- - 
scape-painting, portrait-painting, historical painting, chocolate-box painting 
—may differ radically in their principles, both from the aesthetic point of 
view and from the point of view of the theory of knowledge. In that 
case, only confusion can result from trying to discuss them all at the same 
time. 

I propose to approach this question “What is a picture?’ by two different 
routes (I hope they will converge at the end). First, I shall ask What the 
painter is trying to do when he paints a landscape. And then, secondly, I shall 
ask what a picture is, considered as an object in its own right—as an object already 
complete and in existence, without regard to the way in which it came 
into being. 


I. WHAT IS THE PAINTER TRYING TO DO? 


In order to paint at all, in order even to want to, one must see in a certain 
way. It is said, of course, that ‘we paint in order to see’ and that is true too. 
But the kind of seeing we hope to achieve must already exist, in some 
degree, to start with. 

I have already said something on this point when I described the painter 
as a kind of Phenomenologist, a person who studies appearances, the way things 
look as distinct from the way they physically are. I have also said that this 
‘phenomenological’ point of view is a difficult thing to achieve and to 
maintain. Some people, even some very learned people (perhaps just because 
they are so very learned and so clever) never seem to achieve it at all. Well, 
how do we get into the phenomenological point of view? The obvious 
answer is, we must suspend or repress the practical attitude of everyday 
life and ordinary perception. This, I think, was one of the fundamental 
contentions of Schopenhauer’s aesthetic theory, as also of Bergson’s. And so 
far as it goes, it is perfectly true. Our ordinary everyday seeing is dominated 
through and through by considerations of utility. We look at things for 
what we can get out of them—whether good or harm. We see them as 
instruments for our purposes, or as obstacles to our purposes—not neces- 
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sarily for our immediate purposes, of course. I still see a chair as a chair even 
when I don’t at the moment want to sit down. Nevertheless, I do see it as 
something which could be sat down upon. I see a river as an obstacle, some- 
thing which prevents one from passing from one piece of country to another; 
and I still see it thus, even though I have at the moment no wish to be on the 
other side. Likewise, the way we divide the visible world up into units 
depends very much on our practical interests. If there is a table with a book 
and an inkpot on it, I see them as those things—table, book and inkpot— 
because they have different uses. It is very difficult for me to see them as one 
complex thing as a painter might, or as a fly might, who does not know the 
uses of them, and is too small a creature to make any use of them if he did. 
Things which have no practical utility or disutility for us tend to be dis- 
regarded. We see them, but we do not notice them and cannot remember 
them afterwards. Consequently, when you acquire some new kind of pract- 
ical skill or interest, which you did not have before, you find that the world 
looks different to you. When you learn to fly an aeroplane you find yourself 
seeing clouds in a new way. They stand out in a way they did not before, 
because now they are things with which you have practical dealings— 
things you can get lost in, full of unexpected up-currents and down-cur- 
rents, sometimes very violent ones. One might say, rather extravagantly, that 
clouds are now real for you in a way they were not before. The same thing 
happens when you learn a little meteorology: the clouds are no longer 
~ just irrelevant shapes in the sky, but means for predicting the weather. | 
mention this example of clouds because I believe that most people (especially 
townspeople) never look at clouds at all; and because I remember what a 
revolution it was in my own life when I did begin to look at them. 

Now in order to paint, in order even to want to, we have to rid ourselves 
of this practical or utilitarian way of seeing things. This is a difficult thing to 
do; indeed we cannot do it altogether—for biologically, perception exists 
for the sake of practical adaptation, and we cannot wholly get rid of our 

biological inheritance. But still, with difficulty and for short periods, we can 
. at least approximate to a non-practical and non-utilitarian way of looking at 
things. And that is the first step towards painting. 

But it is only the first step. Or, if you like, my description of it is so far 
incomplete, because it is wholly negative. I have only said what the 
painter's attitude is mot—that it is non-practical or non-utilitarian—and 
I haven’t said what it is. Moreover, what I have said so far would not 
distinguish the painter from the scientist (I mean the pure scientist, not just 
the technologist). The pure scientist too has to repress or inhibit the practical, 
utilitarian interests which dominate our ordinary common sense attitude to 
the external world. That is why the practical man thinks him silly: fancy 
wasting your time in star gazing, or in fishing little bugs out of dirty ponds, 
or looking at useless little lumps of stone in quarries! But obviously there is 
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one important difference between the painter's attitude and the scientist’s, 
though they do have this negative feature in common, that both are non- 
practical or non-utilitarian attitudes towards the perceptible world. 

So let us put it this way: for the sake of what is the practical attitude of 
everyday life suspended? In the scientist’s case, it is for the sake of under- 
standing and especially for the understanding of causal connections. He wants 
to find out how Nature works; and to do that, he must attend to natural 
objects as they are in themselves, and not merely as they are useful or hurtful 
to human beings. But that is not the painter’s aim. His aim is not to find out 
how things work, but how they look. As I have said before, he is a kind of 
Phenomenologist, a student of sense-data or appearances. He suspends the 
practical attitude of everyday life in order to get into the Phenomenological , 
attitude. 

But that is not all. You might study appearances (as some psychologists 
and. philosophers do) in order to make generalizations about them: for exam- 
ple the generalization that we are all colour-blind in the margin of the visual 
field; or that things appear nearer in a clear atmosphere and farther away in a 
misty one; or that the apparent shapes of things differ less from their 
physical shapes than the laws of perspective would lead us to expect. Of 
course, painters are interested in such generalizations: and some of them 
(if I am not mistaken) are actually discussed by practising painters. But the 
making of generalizations—even of generalizations about the way things 
look—is only an incidental accompaniment of the painter’s attitude, and not 
its essence. 

The essential thing about his attitude, I think, is something emotional. 
It is just this: he likes appearances for their own sake. He has a disinterested 
affection—a love if you like—for the looks of things. He just enjoys the way 
things look, without regard to what they physically are, and without regard 
to their practical utility or disutility. Perhaps he ought not to (Plato thought 
it very wrong). But there it is. He does. 

This is the element of truth in the dreary and often repeated dictum that 
‘Art is the expression of emotion’. But this dictum is more misleading than 
helpful, because it puts the emphasis in the wrong place; or if you like, 
because it misconceives what emotion is. Painting, or Jandscape-painting 
anyway is not just a kind of safety-valve for the bottled-up furies and 
frenzies of some Storm and Dozing Romanticist; though perhaps the drawings 
which lunatics do in psychological clinics might be described in that way. 
No! The emotion which moves the landscape-painter is not just a feeling in 
his mind (though of course he does feel it). It is a feeling towards something: 
not just an attitude, but an attitude to something other than himself—so 
philosophers sometimes say, his emotion has an object. And to leave out the 
object (as you do if you say just that ‘art is the expression of emotion’) 
is to miss the essential point. That is why I describe the painter’s emotion as 
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liking, or disinterested affection, or love. For these words make it clear that 
there is something, something other than oneself, which is the object of 
one’s liking, the thing for which one has disinterested affection, the thing 
which one loves. I could have called it enjoyment also; but then again it is 
clear that there is something which one enjoys—the object or accusative of 
one’s enjoying attitude. And in the painter's case what he likes, what he 
enjoys or loves or has disinterested affection for, is just appearances. He likes 
the way things look. And that to the emotion (not some purely internal and 
object-less feeling in himself) which his art “expresses’—if you must use that 
dreary and terribly ambiguous word. ‘There are of course lots of people— 
solemn, serious-minded, practical people, or again purely intellectual 
~ people—who are not in the least excited by the way things look, and feel no 
disinterested affection for visual appearances. Such people may feel it their 
duty to go to art-galleries, but they cannot appreciate pictures, nor can they 
even want to paint pictures themselves. 

But this disinterested enjoyment of appearances for their own sake does 
not give us the whole explanation of what the painter is trying to do. It is 
only the first step towards the explanation. For after all, why not just be 
content with this disinterested enjoyment? Isn’t it its own reward, sufficient 
in itself? Why paint at all? Isn’t it enough just to look? (Why go to all this 
trouble, and toil for hours or days or weeks with brushes and pigments—and 
even then perhaps you will be thoroughly dissatisfied with the result?) 

The answer, I suggest, is a metaphysical one. It is because of the nature of 
Time and the relation of the human mind to time. As Heracleitus said long 
ago ‘All things flow, nothing abides’. The things which we like, which we 
have a disinterested affection for, pass away and are gone. The world in 
which we live is a world of events, and nothing in it has more than a relative 
permanence—not even the so-called “everlasting hills’. (You recall the lines of 
the poet: “The hills are shadows, and they flow/From form to form and 
nothing stands’. And perhaps the most evanescent things of all are visual 
appearances.) And if visual appearances happen to be the things we like, we 
find that the objects of our liking vanish away almost before we have had 
time to enjoy them. 

Now this would not matter if the human memory was more retentive and 
more capacious than it is. Memory gives us a certain power of ‘transcending’ 
the flow of time.What is objectively past and gone is retained as a permanent 
possession, and we can contemplate it again and again, as often as we like. 
Now imagine a mind which never forgot anything—which could recall any 
one of its past experiences at will, in full detail. A creature with a mind like 
that would never want to paint pictures; or at least it would not have the 
same motives for doing so that we have. It would just recall the appearances 
which it had enjoyed, and enjoy: them again whenever it pleased. 

Now of course there are some philosophers who say that we have minds 
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like that. Bergson, if I understand him rightly, maintains that none of our 
experiences is ever forgotten, that every one of them is somehow retained 
and none of them is lost; and some psycho-analysts seem to agree with him. 
But it has to be admitted that this illimitable and so to speak omni-retentive 
memory is unconscious. Even if we do in some sense retain, unconsciously, the 
whole of our past, there is no getting away from the fact that we can 
consciously recall only little bits of it. 

As a matter of fact, I am not sure that Bergson’s idea is wholly mistaken, 
though probably he has overstated it. It is probable that we do unconsciously 
retain very much more than we consciously recall. As he points out himself, 
there are very good biological reasons for not recalling too much. If we 
consciously remembered, all the time, everything that had ever happened 
to us, our powers of action—of practical adaptation to our physical environ- 
ment would be completely paralysed. Accordingly he suggests, not im- 
plausibly I think, that the function of the human brain is to prevent us 
from remembering too much: its job is to put blinkers on us, so to speak, 
and limit our powers of conscious recall to those past experiences which are 
at the moment relevant to our practical needs. 

Now just imagine for a moment that the Dualistic Theory of human 
nature is true, that mind and brain are two separate entities, and that the 
human mind and consciousness are capable of functioning without a brain. 
In a disembodied state, I do not think, as many philosophers do, that this 
hypothesis supposition is nonsensical. It may of course be false, but it is 
certainly meaningful. And the question whether it is true or false is a 
question of empirical fact even though no one at present knows the answer to it. 

Well, if there was a disembodied mind, without a brain to limit its 
powers of conscious recollection, and with no physical environment to 
which it had to adapt itself, perhaps all the memories which are repressed 
and unconscious in this present life would come into its consciousness; and 
perhaps it might consciously remember the whole of its past, or anyhow 
vastly more of it than an embodied or brain-bound mind can remember. 
And if we are to make any sense of the conception of ‘the next world’ 
(supposing there is one) I believe we should think of it as a world of memory- 
images. 

These queer speculations are not entirely irrelevant to our present topic. 
A disembodied mind, according to this Bergsonian conception of it would 
not have the motives which we have for wanting to paint. For it, the things 
which it had liked or enjoyed, would not be evanescent in the way they are for 
us, just because its conscious memory would not be limited in the way that 
ours is. It could just go on enjoying them perpetually, or for as long as it 
wanted to. 

But for us embodied minds the situation is different. Our conscious 
memory is very limited indeed. All memory may be regarded, if you like, 
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as a way of ‘transcending trust’, a way of overcoming the flux-like character 
of the world, in which all ‘things flow and nothing abides’. But our powers 
‘of transcending trust—at least of consciously transcending it—are very 
limited. We need artificial aids. Writing is one of them. Written records are far 
more permanent than the events which they record; and they preserve the 
past for us much more effectively than unaided memory can do. And 
painting, I believe, is another of these artificial aids. What the painter is 
trying to do (the landscape painter anyway) is this: he is trying to produce 
a kind of artificial memory-image. And if he succeeds, the visual appearances 
which he liked, which he had’ a disinterested affection for, are lifted as it 
were out of the flux of time. They are preserved and kept alive, so to speak, 
(even though objectively they are dead and gone) as if he was still remem- 
bering them. And this pictorial way of preserving the past is much more 
effective and more satisfying than written records, even though the 
Chinese painters are quite right when they maintain that painting and 
writing have much in common. A picture is better than a verbal des- 
cription just as visual memory (remembering by means of images) is better 
than merely verbal memory. How tedious and dead descriptions of scenery 
are, how laboured and ineffective! Even the crudest and most amateur 
painting is better. 

If a picture is something like a visual memory-image, it follows that a 
visual memory-image must be something like a picture. This consequence 
is rejected by the majority of contemporary philosophers. They say that the 
traditional analogy between mental images and pictures is wholly misleading. 
And if they are right, of course it follows that my thesis is wrong. If mental 
images are not at all like pictures, then pictures are not at all like mental 
images—whether memory images or any other kind of mental images. 
But I believe these philosophers are mistaken: the trouble with them, I 
believe, is that they are too clever and too intellectual, and think almost 
entirely in words. They either have no visual images at all (and of course it is 
visual images which I am concerned with) or if they have any, they only 
have very weak and faint ones. This leads them to hold a very queer theory 
which I will mention briefly. 

According to this theory, the very word ‘image’ is misleading and ought 
not to be used. For it suggests that an image is a kind of entity or object 
which we contemplate, and in fact (so we are told) there are no such objects. 
There is only the mental process of imagery: and the word ‘image’, if we use 
it at all, is to be taken as an internal accusative describing what kind of mental 
process it is. When we strike a blow, the blow is not an object or entity 
which we strike. It is not like striking a man or a gatepost. The word ‘blow’? 
is just an internal accusative, describing what sort of striking it is. So too 
when we talk of mental i images and try to describe them, we are only 
describing the process of imagining. 
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And what we imagine is not an image (according to this theory); it is 
just some physical object or event, whether real or fictitious. Thus I may 
imagine a dragon, or I may imagine Balliol College. But if I do, there is 
no mental picture before my mind, resembling Balliol College, or resembling 
what a dragon would be if there were such a creature. According to this 
theory there are no such things as mental pictures at all. There is only the 
imagining of this or that physical object. 

It seems to me, on the contrary, that I am aware of something which can 
fairly be called a mental picture when I imagine (say) Balliol College or a 
dragon. A mental image does seem to me to be a kind of entity or object 
distinct from, though resembling the thing which it is an image of. For one 
thing, I can often detect that the image resembles Balliol College imperfectly: 
it leaves out many of the architectural details, such as variegated bricks and 
pseudo-Gothic pinnacles. And in my dragon-like image, the tail is too 
short, there are not eriough scales, and the wings are in the wrong place. 

Moreover, images have another characteristic which entitles them to be 
called entities or objects, distinct from the mental process by which we are 
aware of them. They intrude upon us; they are often independent of our 
control—unmanageable. They break in upon our thoughts, whether we 
want them or not; and when we do want them, they often will not come, 
or will not stay when they do come. In fact, images have a certain autonomy 
(a will of their own, as it were). I do not deny that they are mysterious 
entities; indeed I think they are very mysterious indeed, and if we really 
understood them and how they work we should know a great deal more 
about the human mind than we do. But the mystery is not to be resolved 
by just saying that they are not entities at all. 

I therefore maintain, unrepentently, that visual images really are like 
pictures; and that this traditional, and very natural, analogy (embodied in 
the phrase ‘mental picture’) is not just a misleading muddle, but on the con- 
trary is true and illuminating as far as it goes. And if so, I can consistently 
maintain also that pictures are like mental images, and more specifically, 
that they are like memory-images. I said, you remember, that painting a 
picture—or at least a landscape picture—was like producing an artificial 
memory-image. I now propose to develop this analogy a little further. And I 
will begin by discussing a question which must have occurred to you already. 

Does it follow from what I have said that art (or landscape-art at any rate) 
consists in “imitating Nature’? Have I committed myself to that ancient and 
much derided-theory? It might seem that I have, at least if we mean by 
‘Nature’ Nature as she looks. The visual appearances of natural objects are 
distinct from their physical properties. When I say that a landscape 
painting is as it were an artificial memory-image, am I not saying that it is a 
copy of certain visual appearances, which differs from the originals in being 
more permanent? 
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Now I must admit that the old ‘imitation’ theory of art (found in Plato 


- and other ancient writers) does not seem to me so utterly silly as is sometimes 


supposed. The painter, or at least the landscape painter, does after all have a 
subject. Is it wholly absurd to say that he paints what he sees? I suppose that 
highbrow modern aesthetics would deny it. The most they would admit, 
I suppose, is that what he sees (the visual appearances he is aware of) is just a 
stimulus to him which causes him to paint: much as being pricked with a pin 
or bitten by an adder might cause a man to say ‘damn!’ or to gesticulate— 
only, it so happens that the painter’s gesticulations are made with a 
paintbrush with paint on the end of it. If that was so, of course we should 
not expect that the picture which results from these ‘expression’ gesticu- 


_ lations would at all resemble the stimulus which caused them: any more 


r 


than the word ‘damn’ resembles the point of a pin or the teeth of a serpent. 
But it seems to me that what the painter puts on his canvas is in a much 
closer relation than this to what he sees, to the visual appearances he is 
experiencing. Certainly, there is not a one-to-one correspondence between 
the picture and the set of appearances which he senses. But there is some 
correspondence all the same. In some degree (and I should have thought in a 
very considerable degree) he is trying to reproduce what he sees, though the 
reproduction is not a point-for-point imitation. 

This brings us back to what I said before about the emotional element in 
landscape-painting—about the liking or disinterested affection which is the 
motive for it. It is quite wrong to regard the visual appearances as just a 
stimulus which arouses an emotion (as a serpent’s bite might make one 
flustered or annoyed). On the contrary, they are the objects of the emotion. 
They are themselves what is liked. And that is why the activity which 
results from the emotion is an activity of trying to reproduce them in a 
permanent form. One does this precisely because one likes them, and 
therefore wants to rescue them from oblivion and evanescence. The artists 
whom the expression Theory of Art describes presumably never liked 
anything: and that is why their art is not in any degree imitative or reproduc- 
tive. But whatever else they did, I am sure they never painted landscapes. 
So far as landscape-painting is concerned, if we had to choose between the 
ancient ‘copying’ theory of art and the modern Expressive Theory, I think 
we should have to say that the ancient theory is at any rate less false than the 
modern one. 

But of course I do not want to maintain that the copying theory is right 
either, even though it is not wholly false. Then what do I want to say? 
Well, I want to have it both ways. I want to maintain both that all landscape- 
painting is in some degree reproductive, and that all landscape-painting is in 
some degree ‘abstract’. How can these two propositions be combined? 

I think that the analogy between picture and memory-images, which got 
us into this difficulty, will also help to get us out of it. To put it crudely, 
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memory-images too have something abstract about them. Berkeley and Hume 
seem to have supposed that a memory-image is an exact copy of a sense- 
impression, except that it is less ‘lively’ or ‘vivid’ than the original. But this 
does not seem to be true. The “exact copy’ sort of image is probably only a 
limiting case (an ideal limit) which we approximate to occasionally but 
never reach. Later empiricist philosophers tried to improve upon the 
Berkeley-Hume theory by introducing the notion of the generic image, as it 
is called. (I think this was an important advance in the study of images, though 
the word ‘generic’ is not a very happy one.) When I say the word ‘cat’ to you, 
you will very likely have a cat-like image; at any rate you can call up such 
an image if your visualizing powers are at all good. But this image, probably, 
is not e:cactly like any cat that you have seen; though it is rather like any one 
of a large number of cats. Instead of having an exact resemblance to one 
particular, as Berkeley and Hume supposed, it has what may be called a 
typical resemblance to all the members of a large class of particulars; and of 
course it can only have this typical resemblance to them all, because it does 
not have an exact resemblance to any one of them. This is what is called, 

not very happily, a ‘generic’ image. It has been said, again not very happily, 
that the generic image is the missing link, the halfway house, between 
particulars and concepts. I say this is not a very happy way of speaking, 
because a generic image is after all itself a particular. But it is true, I believe, 
that it is this ‘generic’ character of images which makes it possible to use 
images in conceptual thinking. 

You will notice that these generic images which represent whole classes of 
objects are in a way memory-images. You could not form your typical image 
of a cat unless you had in the past observed a large number of different cats. 
And in some way or other you have retained these past experiences, even 
though you cannot now recall them individually. The generic image, the 
image of a typical cat, is as it were the joint-effect of all these different past 
cat-observations, even though the observations themselves have been 
forgotten. And something rather like abstraction has occurred, though in a 
quite automatic and unconscious way. What you have retained are the 
characteristics which are common to all the different cats you have observed. 
And that is why you are now able to have an image of a typical cat. I think 
that abstraction, instead of being the strange and extraordinary thing which 
Berkeley and Hume (and Locke too) thought it was, is the most ordinary 
thing in the world, and occurs in almost all our mental processes above the 
level of pure sensation. What would be extraordinary would be the absence 
of it. And I am sure Locke was quite wrong when he said that ‘books 
abstract not’. For all habit involves abstraction, and so does all learning, 
even the simplest and most primitive forms of animal learning. 

I have now prepared. you for a further step which brings us closer to my 
_ main subject—the analogy between paintings and memory-images. Even 
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. when we are recalling the look of an individual person or object, our image 
still has something ‘generic’ about it, and something rather like abstraction 
enters into the process. Try to recall the face of some friend of yours. If 
you have any visualizing power, a visual memory-image will come into 
your mind. Now in the past you have seen your friend’s face from many 
different angles, and in many different lights. The expression of his features 
has changed very frequently while you looked at him, and was different on 
different days. Does your memory-image exactly resemble any one of these 
views that you have had of his face? To be sure, it must resemble either a 
side view or a front view, and cannot resemble both. In your image, he 
must be looking to the right or to the left or straight forward, and cannot be 
looking in all these directions at once. Suppose it is an image of a side view 
of his face, the left hand side. Even so, is it an exact copy of any one side view 
of his face, out of all the hundreds of different ones which you must have 
seen? I think not. What you recall is a typical side view of his face. It has a 
typical resemblance to a large number of side views, and is not an exact 
reproduction of any one of them. A physical object according to Russell is a 
class of appearances and so is one side of it. 

Something like this happens in painting a landscape. Painting is not an 
instantaneous proceeding (as photography almost is). It takes a very long 
time. And the visual appearances change while one paints. Alas! how quickly 
they change! The visible scene at 2.30 p.m. is different from what it was at 
2.29: not wholly different, but certainly not the same. By 3 p.m. it is 
different again. And who knows how much it will have altered by 5 o'clock, 
when I adjourn for my tea? Even if the painter was trying to produce an 
exact copy of what he sees, he could not possibly produce an exact copy of 
all these different sets of appearances. So what one tries to produce and make 
permanent is what one may call the general look of the landscape over a 
period of time, and not the individual look it has at any one moment. 

One tries to seize the structure or pattern of it which remains at any rate 
relatively constant while the details vary. And this is very like what happens 
in memory-images too; except that in memory it happens automatically 
and unconsciously, while in painting it happens consciously and by voluntary 
effort. What the memory-image reproduces, in the example I gave just now 
is the general look of your friend’s face from the side, not the individual look 
which it had on any one occasion, say at 11.15 last Tuesday. 

There is another kind of abstractness which memory-images and paintings 
have in common, (or perhaps another aspect of the same one). It might be 
called schematisation or selective emphasis. Every picture, and every memory- 
image also, is something of a caricature. It exaggerates some features of the 
object and suppresses others. The trouble with the world of appearances is 
not merely that they alter, but also the vast complexity of detail which they 
have at any one moment. Even if you wanted to reproduce all the details in 
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all their complexity you obviously could not. And as a matter of fact you do 
not want to.What made you want to paint at all (if my argument is right) 
was the liking which you had for a certain set of visual appearances. But what — 
you liked about them was not so much their detail, in all its vast and almost 
indescribable complexity; what you liked about them was the pattern 
which they formed. Or rather, what you liked was one such pattern: out 
of several. For the same set of appearances can be seen as having any one of 
several patterns: they can order or group themselves in several different 
ways. To put it another way, what you liked, and what you wanted 
therefore to reproduce in permanent form, was the ‘general affect’ or gestalt- 
quality of the view which you saw. The details are only to be reproduced 
so far as they are relevant to this purpose; and some of them might even ` 
obstruct it—spoil the composition as we say. In the pictures I am painting, I 
only want that wood in the middle distance so far as it contributes to the 
‘general effect’. It so happens that I am rather long-sighted. I can see quite 
a number of branches and twigs and leaves in that wood, as well as a num- 
ber of trunks, and a pigeon or two flying in and out of it. But I do not put 
all this into the picture. I simplify and schematise my wood, emphasizing 
some details and entirely suppressing a very great many, so that the general 
effect or pattern-quality of the whole scene may be preserved. 

One very important feature of this pattern or general effect of the scene 
as a whole is of course its three-dimensional character, its quality of visual depth 
as some philosophers call it. I shall make very great sacrifices of detail to 
preserve this. I shall greatly over-emphasize shadows and colour-contrasts in 
the foreground, and I shall under-emphasize them in the middle distance and 
the background. There is a mountain in the background. I like it very much 
indeed; indeed, that is the main reason why I chose this particular spot to 
paint from. I would never willingly paint any view which did not have a 
mountain or hill in it. But much as I like the mountain or rather the visual 
appearanice it presents to me, I shall not try to produce an exact copy of it. 
I shall make it much more bluish or bluish-grey than it actually looks, so as 
to ensure that it recedes. I shall also leave out many little rocky protuberances 
and little bushes. For the same reason, I shall leave out many of the differ- 
ences of light and shade which I can see quite clearly in the distant clouds. 

Of course if I was a good painter I should not have to take such liberties— 
not to the extreme degree that I do. But the important point is the reason 
why I do it; and that reason appears all the more clearly, just because my 
technique is so crude and heavy handed. You might suppose that the reason 
for all this over-emphasis and omission and alteration was that I am not 
trying to reproduce what I see—that I am trying to improve upon Nature 
and substitute for it something of my own. On the contrary: I do all these 
things, in my crude, clumsy, heavy-handed way, just because I do want to 
reproduce something that I see, and this is the only way I can manage it. 
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_ For instance the three-dimensional organization of the visible scene is one of the 
~ things I greatly like about it. I just have a delight in visual depth. And so I do 
my best to reproduce it in my picture, even at a very great cost, even if I have 
to suppress a great many details which I also like. For if the visual depth, the 
three-dimensional organization of the view, was not reproduced in my 
picture, the thing which I liked most ofall, and most of all wanted to preserve 
in a permanent form, would be missing; and all my labour would be in vain. 


2. THE PICTURE AS A COMPLETED OBJECT 


< So much for the first part of my answer to the question “What is a picture?’ 
‘the genetic part of the answer, designed to explain what the landscape 
painter is trying to do (to produce). I have argued that he is trying to produce 
something like an artificial memory-image: something which has both the 
reproductive or imitative character which memory-images have, and also 
the abstract and schematic character which memory-images have. And his 
motive for doing this, I have said, is twofold: on the one hand, there is the 
sheer disinterested liking or affection which he has for certain visual 
appearances; on the other, there is the desire to save them from evanescence, 
to rescue them as it were from the flux of time and to preserve and possess 
them in a permanent form. 

I am afraid I have left myself too little time for the second part of my 
answer to the question What is a picture?’ In this second part, I promised to 
consider the picture as an object in its own right, as something which is 
already complete and in existence, without regard to the way it was produced 
or the motives for producing it. I shall just give a brief sketch of what I 
intended to say. 

For the painter himself, if I am right, the picture functions as a substitute 

for a memory-image, preserving for him certain past visual appearances 
which he liked. But what about other people, who did not experience those 
appearances? They also may enjoy the picture. They may even want to buy 
it, if it is not too expensive. What kind ofa thing is the picture for them? 

To answer these questions, we must distinguish between two senses of the 
word ‘picture’. On the one hand, there is the picture as a material object, 
which can be weighed and measured, bought and sold, sent by post, or put 
on the fire. On the other hand, there is the picture as seen. And this is a set of 
visual appearances or visual sense-data—just as what it is a picture of was a set 
of visual appearances. It is the second sense of the word ‘picture’, the picture 
as seen, which mainly concerns us. Incidentally, I believe the confusion 
between these two senses is responsible for a good deal of the hostility 
(mentioned already) which modern philosophers display towards mental 
images. They are never tired of insisting that ‘a mental image is not at all like 
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a picture’. True enough, it is not at all like a picture considered as a material 
object; but it might still be like a picture as seen, and I believe it is. l 

I think that the picture as seen is a very queer entity indeed, and only seems 
unqueer and commonplace because we so easily confuse it with the picture as 
a material object. 

For one thing, the picture as seen—as a set of visual appearances—is 
in a space of its own. If you like, it has its own private space. In this respect, as 
in others, it is like a mental image. Suppose you form an image of a tiger—a 
visual image. This image is undoubtedly a spatial entity. It has shape and 
extension. It has partes ultra partes, as philosophers used to say, and the parts 
are spatially related to each other. The stripes, for example, are spatially 
between the tail and the whiskers. But this image, though spatial, is not in - 
physical space. If you ask where it is in the physical world—say, how many 
feet away from the mantelpiece—the answer is, it is not anywhere. There are 
‘wheres’ or places within it (you can say where the feet are in relation to the 
stripes) but the image as a whole is in no place. As a matter of fact, why 
should it be? The Kantian doctrine that all extended entities must be in the 
same space is nothing but a dogma, neither self-evident nor demonstrable. 

Now something like this also applies to what I will call picture space. 
Here again it is vital to distinguish between the picture as a material object 
and the picture as seen. Suppose the picture is propped up on the mantelpiece 
between an inkpot and a tobacco-tin. Considered as a material object it is of 
course spatially related to these two entities, related to them in physical ` 
space in which both it and they are located. But the picture as seen, as an 
organized whole of visual appearances, is not in any spatial relation at all to 
the inkpot or the tobacco-tin. It forms a spatial world of its own, as a mental 
image does, or as a landscape seen in a dream does. As you will remember, 
there is a mountain in my picture, and a wood in the middle distance. In the 
picture as seen, the mountain is visually behind the wood; it is at a greater 
visual depth. But the mountain in the picture is in no spatial relation at all to 
the inkpot which stands beside the canvas. You cannot say that the mountain 
is to the left of the inkpot, or to the right of it, or farther away from the edge ` 
of the mantelpiece than the inkpot is, or less far away. You could say these 
things about the bits of paint on the canvas, for they are material objects, as 
the inkpot and the mantelpiece are. But the appearances which constitute the 
picture as seen do not stand in any such relations to material objects. And if 
you ask whereabouts they are in physical space, the answer is that they are 
not anywhere. They are in a private space of their own. All we can say is 
where you, your body, must go to if you want to experience them (e.g., you 
must go into my rooms, stand on the hearthrug, and look westwards). 

Moreover the private space of our picture is likewise insulated from the 
private space of another picture—even if both are pictures ‘of’ the very same 
landscape, and even if one is a copy of the other. In the same way, your 
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mental image of a tiger is in no spatial relation to mine, even if they resemble 
‘each other closely, and even if they are both memory~images of the very 
same tiger which both of us saw when we last went to the zoo. 

It is the three-dimensional character of picture-space which brings out this 
point most clearly, and also brings out very sharply the difference between 
the picture as seen and the picture as a material object. As a material object, 
the picture is approximately flat. All the bits of pigment are very nearly on 
the same plane. But the picture as seen has visual depth or recession. (Some of 
the appearances in it are visually bulgy, others hollow—their middles recede 
further back than their sides.) And the third dimension which the picture has 
is nowhere in the physical world at all. Would you say that the mountain 

_which recedes so far back in the picture-space is in the same place as a 
certain bit of brick in the wall against which the picture is propped up? 
Such a suggestion is not so much false as absurd. 

But now we come to a difficulty, or at least a complication. It may be 
objected that in the case of the inkpot too we can distinguish between the 
inkpot as a material object and the inkpot as seen—as a visual appearance. 
And surely, you may say, the picture as seen is in spatial relations with the 
inkpot as seen, even though it is notin any spatial relations with the inkpot as 
a material object. After all, are you not looking both at the inkpot and at 
the picture at the same time? The set of appearances which constitute the 
picture as seen, and the appearance which constitutes the inkpot as seen, 

-are both included in the same field of view. So surely both of them are in the 
same visual space—one usually to the right of the other? 

To get round this objection, which is both obvious and plausible, I am 
afraid we shall have to draw yet another distinction. I am afraid we shall have 
to distinguish between ordinary seeing and seeing pictorially. If so, not only is 
the word ‘picture’ ambiguous, but even the phrase ‘the picture as seen’ is 
ambiguous. It may be seen in the ordinary normal way as inkpots and 
mantelpieces are, or it may be seen pictorially. In order to see it pictorially, 
you must exclude all other visual appearances from your attention as far as 

. you can (the picture frame helps you to do it) and concentrate on the set of 
appearances which make up the picture itself. Perhaps you cannot altogether 
do it. This picture of mine can only be seen pictorially.if you stand about 
three yards away from the canvas. And if you stand there, appearances of the 
inkpot, the mantelpiece, the fireplace are bound to come into your field of 
view as well. But you must try as far as you can to disattend to them. You 
may even have to put your hand round your eyes (like this) or look through 
a paper tube to keep these irrelevant appearances out. But anyway you must 
exclude them from your field of attention, even though you do not exclude 
them from your field of view. Otherwise you will not be seeing the picture 
with the appropriate sort of vision. But if you do see it in this concentrated 
way (excluding other and irrelevant visual appearances) the picture then 
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seen as a picture, presents itself to you as a world of its own, with a space of 
its own, a space which is different not merely from physical space but also 
from the usual space of ordinary everyday seeing. In fact it does have some of 
the characteristics of a mental image: though it differs from a mental image 
(for the better) in having sensational vividness or liveliness, and in having a 
much greater wealth and variety of internal detail than most mental images 
have, and also a much greater stability; for most images flicker and change 
their shapes rapidly, and often they vanish away again almost as soon as 
they have appeared. 

I undertook to answer the question “What is a picture?’—that is, a picture 
as seen, and as seen pictorially. Now a question of that kind can only be 
answered by comparing the thing asked about with something else—by _ 
saying what it is like, or classing it along with other and more familiar 
entities. Well, what is a picture most like? I have already compared it with a 
memory-image. Not that it isa memory image, of course: but it is a kind of 
artificial substitute for one, with the same kind of function. Still, it is only 
for the painter himself that I have claimed this resemblance to a memory- 
image. For other people I have not, because they have not experienced the 
visual data which he so much liked or loved, and tried to preserve in a 
permanent form. Then what is the picture for other people? That was our 
question. And we can now see that it comes to this: what other experience 
does their experience of looking at a picture most resemble? 

Well, looking at a picture, for them, is rather like dreaming. Also, as I 
suggested just now, it is rather like having what is called (rather oddly) an 
imagination-image as opposed to a memory-image. Both in dreams and in 
images of the fire imagination one finds the same kind of private space which 
one finds in a picture. 

But I think that the experience which most resembles seeing a picture is 
visual hallucination. Seeing a picture, seeing it pictorially, is like having a 
vision. Hallucinations have the paradoxical property characteristic of being 
intermediate between images and (normal) sensations. They have the curious 
spatial properties of images: the property of not fitting into (the space of the 
ordinary normal visual field, and still less into) the space of the physical 
world. On the other hand, they have the vividness or liveliness of sensation. 

Let us revert for a moment to the picture as a material object, which can be 
moved about, and bought and sold. Let us suppose that you buy it. What 
exactly have you bought? Well, I think it was rather like going into a 
chemist’s shop and buying a bottle of hashish or a packet of opium. What you 
have bought, and now have in your possession, is almost a kind of drug, 
a means of inducing visual hallucinations; though unlike other drugs, its 
effects are health-giving rather than poisonous. 

If you do not approve of this comparison (it is a little shocking, of course) 
you may say instead that looking at a picture—one you have not painted 
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yourself—is rather like having a waking dream. Perhaps you do not approve 
-of this comparison either? Never mind. None of these analogies, of course, 
are exact. I have only used them to bring out what queer, what mysterious 
things pictures are. Painting them is a queer enough activity: a very odd way 
for a rational being to spend his time, and greatly in need of explanation. 
And looking at them when painted—I mean looking at them as pictures— 
although it is certainly a visual experience, is a very odd kind of visual 
experience indeed, If I have succeeded in making you feel a little puzzled 
about it, my remarks this evening (shocking as some of them have been) will 
not have been uttered in vain. Everything I have said may be utterly wrong 
and certainly much of it has been very naive. But perhaps it may stimulate 
_you to produce a better theory for yourselves. 


NORTHROP FRYE'S IDEA OF A 
SCIENCE OF CRITICISM 


Hugo Meynell 


I STRONGLY disagree with the low opinion of Northrop Frye’s Anatomy of 
Criticism expressed in F. R. Langman’s recent article.” My own view is that _ 
Frye’s work is of fundamental importance, for all that exception may be 
taken to some of his arguments and conclusions. In what follows, I shall 
comment on what Frye has to say about five topics: (i) the problem of 
value judgements in criticism; (ii) the cultural significance of criticism; 
(iii) the limitations of mere scholarship and history of taste; (iv) the nature 
and desirability of a science of criticism; and (v) the need for autonomy in 
criticism. I believe that his account of the place of value judgements in 
criticism is radically defective. However, with minor qualifications, I think 
he is right about the need for autonomy in criticism, and I agree entirely 
with what he has to say on the middle three of these five topics. 

(i) As Frye sees it, the theory of literature is not directly concerned with — 
values, though it does take for granted certain literary values as established 
by the experience of critics. Value judgements look objective when they 
are fashionable or almost universally accepted; they are subjective for all 
that, and so cannot form part of a scientific critical theory. One may say 
that Shakespeare was one of a group of dramatists working in about 1600; 
one may say that he was one of the world’s great poets. The second proposi- 
tion is a value judgement, although it is so generally agreed upon as to pass 
for a statement of fact. With every new fashion in criticism, there emerges 
yet again the fond belief that at last a fool-proof method has been found of — 
distinguishing between the excellent and the merely good, the merely good 
and the mediocre. But the belief always turns out to be illusory (Anatomy of 
Criticism, 18, 20). 

Systematic study can only progress; oscillation and reaction are signs that 
what is going on is no more than gossip, and this applies to the literary 
chatter which makes the reputations of, say, Milton and Shelley boom and 
crash on a sort of stock-exchange. Value judgements about literature may 
betray social values; these can often be detected by the appearance in 
criticism of such moral metaphors as ‘sincerity’, ‘simplicity’, and so on. 
Using such moral criteria critics are apt to deny first-class rating to those 
authors favoured by their opponents. Arnold’s complimentary ascription of 
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‘high seriousness’ is closely connected with a view of epic and tragedy, 
dealing as they do with ruling-class figures and requiring a high style of 
decorum, as aristocrats of literary form. His demotion of Chaucer and Burns 
to the second rank seems to be influenced by the assumption that comedy 
and satire like inferior moral standards and social classes should be kept in 
their proper places. The fact that Arnold. should be so keen on ranking 
authors is itself suspicious; his principal motive seems to be the aim to 
employ the best literature as the cultured man’s substitute for religion. Much 
the same applies to Bernard Shaw’s preference for satire and the values of 
prosaic reasonableness; though in his case the motive is rather to overturn 
than to preserve the values of the dominant social class (19, 21-23). 
~ With regard to changes of fashion in the past—like the increase of interest 
in metaphysical poetry and the depreciation of Romantic poetry a few 
decades ago—one can only conclude that every increase in appreciation of 
any aspect of literature is right, every decrease wrong. An attempt at such 
‘undiscriminating catholicity’ on the part of critics would counteract the 
ill effects which ‘have made the word critic a synonym for an educated 
shrew’. Estimates of value should be for the most part silent, and based upon 
critical practice rather than serving as a basis for it. The aspiring critic will 
soon find that major writers are more rewarding to work with than minor 
ones; but the more obvious this is to him, the less time he will wish to spend 
harping on the fact. For in the nature of the case, for reasons already given, 
~ he cannot prove that the work of one writer is of greater value than the work 
of another (25). 

Three distinct theses about the place of value judgements in criticism seem 
to be hinted at in what Frye says: (a) Value judgements are in the last resort 
simply a matter of subjective preference, and no argument from evidence 
can properly be used in support of them; (b) Value judgements will take 
care of themselves once we have a properly articulated science of criticism, 
but will not be the direct concern of such a science; (c) It is important that 
value judgements about literature as such should be based on a study of 

~ literature, and should not be taken over, or at least should not be taken over 
without modification, from elsewhere—whether from philosophy, religion, 
or politics. It appears to me that (c) is true, and very important; but that 
(a) and (b) are at once false and dangerously misleading. Furthermore, I 
would argue that the value of Frye’s aim at a systematic science of criticism 
largely depends on the fact that this is so. 

For what is the reason for our need for such a science? Basically, it is to 
tell us what literature is, and why it is worth while; and why some literature 
is more worthy of the attention of educated people than other literature. 
With this end in view, we need to know what are the main types and 
divisions of literature, so that we will not be prone to condemn as lacking in 
qualities of one kind work whose claim on our attention is due to its 
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possession of qualities of other kinds. Such an exercise is needful, to bring 
the matter to its most practical application, in order to justity the existence ` 
of university departments in the subject. The question is perhaps of special 
urgency just now. Why should the young strictly meditate the thankless 
muse, when there are such pressing reasons for them, not indeed to sport 
with Amaryllis in the shade, but to acquire instead the practical skills needed 
for productive industry and the Jinguistic competence required for successful 
haggling with our neighbours of the European Economic Community? 

Given that literature can be shown to be worthy of serious study at all, 
the question next arises why attention should be concentrated on some works 
and authors rather than others. Evidently the project of studying literature 
as a whole, or even one complete national literature, is a perfectly absurd 
one, unless one decides to select as ‘literature’ properly speaking a tiny 
fraction only of what can plausibly be deemed to be literature. And such a 
selection of what to study, or even of what is worth preserving at all, can 
only be based on some kind of value judgement. What applies at the general 
level applies just as much at the particular. In a course on George Eliot 
which tells him anything at all, the student will learn that Romola is not as 
good a novel as Middlemarch; surely he ought at the same time to get a 
clear and distinct idea of the reasons why this is so. Contrary to what Frye 
says, I would have thought that this kind of value judgement ought to be 
of primary and explicit critical concern. Unless questions of comparative 
value are explicitly raised, they are bound to be begged. Frye himself 
obviously does this, in saying that the proper materials of literary criticism 
are the masterpieces of literature (15); this begs the question of what the 
masterpieces of literature are, and how they are to be distinguished from 
inferior specimens. 

Frye’s remarks about the greatness of Shakespeare are perhaps the most 
striking consequences he infers from these unfortunate principles. From what 
he says on the matter, you would think that the continuous high esteem in 
which Shakespeare has been held from the seventeenth century to the 
present was a curiosity in the history of taste. But it appears to me that a 
theory of criticism from which the greatness of Shakespeare as a poet could 
not be inferred ought ipso facto to be dismissed out of hand. Arnold’s particu- 
lar motives for ranking poets may well be suspect; but there are good 
motives too, even motives which, as I have tried to show, every reputable 
critic or teacher of literature must have, whethcr he adverts to the fact or 
not. Now Frye appears to be of the opinion that Shelley, for example, has 
been rather shabbily treated in recent criticism. But presumably he would 
not wish to maintain that any poet who has ever enjoyed a reputation for 
greatness with anyone is in fact a great poet. That Shelley has been unfairly 
demoted to the second rank of poets on the ground of extra-literary 
prejudice is an interesting and arguable thesis; but one needs a complementary 
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argument that on strictly literary criteria he belongs in the first. However, 
- Frye is prevented from supplying this by this self-denying ordinance of his. 
Frye quotes the opening passage of Aristotle’s Poetics as an excellent 
summary of the method of criticism which he is trying to commend. But it 
is to be noted that this passage is explicitly concerned with value judgements; 
Aristotle speaks of ‘the structure of plot required for a good poem’ (14). 
Also, in justifying the activity of criticism and arguing its importance, Frye 
points out that the present high reputations of Shakespeare and Keats are 
entirely due to the activity of critics (4); this is as much as to say that it is 
because of critics that something of immense value is available to us which 
would hardly be so otherwise. 

_ I infer that to establish relative literary value is of the essence of criticism; 
and that it is much better for the critic to be clear about what he is doing in 
this respect than not. Frye sarcastically remarks that the proof of critical 
value judgements is the ‘donkey’s carrot’ of criticism (20). But to talk of 
‘proof’ here is to confuse the issue. In any empirical study it is misguided to 
expect formal demonstration of one’s conclusions; the best that should be 
hoped for is corroboration of them as the most satisfactory available inter- 
pretation of the relevant evidence. What Frye sometimes does mean, and 
always ought to mean, is that, as in empirical inquiries, conclusions on 
matters of literary value ought on the whole to be tentative, and open to 
refutation by evidence which has previously been overlooked or brushed 

- aside; and that the evidence adduced should be strictly relevant to literary 
value, and not to value of some other kind. His admirable insistence on this 
last point is made ineffectual if it is not clear what sort of evidence justifies 
a judgement of value of this kind, and why it does so. The critic should 
indeed eschew all ‘casual, sentimental, and prejudiced value-judgments’ (19); 
but the attainment of this end will be gravely impeded unless he is clear 
about the nature of sound literary value judgements and how they may be 
defended. 

No doubt Frye is right in saying that the use of moral metaphors in 

. Criticism often betrays the contamination of critical procedures by non- 
critical values; but surely there is a proper use within criticism, contrary to 
what Frye seems to imply, for terms like ‘sincerity’, ‘economy’, ‘subtlety’ 
or ‘simplicity’ (21). Are not, to take examples almost at random, Catullus’ 
epigram “Odi et amo’, and Blake’s “The Fly’, both excellent in all four 
respects; and is not the judgement that they are so strictly a matter of literary 
criticism? They are simple in using plain and direct language without 
irrelevant ‘poetical’ conceit; economical in making their points fully and 
forcefully in a few words; subtle in avoiding conventional means of securing 
emotional effect; sincere in being without factitious appeals to the reader’s 
feelings; and so on. It seems to me that these are genuine literary values, 
which are conveniently and quite properly referred to by terms which have 
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a related, but by no means identical, sense in moral commendation. 


Admittedly the employment of such terms is liable to abuse; but this does ` 


not imply that it should be avoided altogether. 

It may even be said that it is only when the problem of value is brought 
to the centre of attention, in a manner deplored by Frye himself, that one 
can see the real usefulness and importance of those attempts at classification 
which take up so much of the Anatomy of Criticism. For a great deal of 
inadequate or unfair criticism is attributable to the assumption that a work 
is to be judged by standards appropriate to one type, when it really belongs 
to another. As Frye says, it is not fair to harp on Scott’s defects as a novelist, 
if he has claims to be considered rather a creator of ‘romances’, that is, of 


tales dealing with stylized figures tending to psychological archetypes rather _ 


than with the equivalents of real people (304-305). And what is defective as 
a ‘novel’ or a ‘romance’ may yet excel as an ‘anatomy’, that is, as a work 
of prose fiction concerned primarily with mental attitudes (309-311). And 
Frye’s classifications help to bring out the reason for the extraordinary 
richness of Ulysses, as a matter of its attainment of ends proper to several 
different sorts of prose fiction (313-314). 

It is easy to understand Frye’s motives for regarding value judgements as 
he does. It is certainly absurd to look for exact measurements of comparative 
value. And there is something repulsive about the shrewishness and 
fastidiousness of some critics, who seem to go out of their way to find reasons 
for cutting great reputations down to size; here Frye’s catholicity, his 
insistence that it should be the aim of the critic to appreciate positively: as 
much as he can, is a most welcome corrective. And great harm is certainly 
done in criticism by the confusion of literary with moral, religious or political 
values, and the more or less surreptitious replacement of the first by one of 
the others. Furthermore, mere variations on the theme that something is 
great or good or bad or mediocre, or superior or inferior to something else, 
without particular reasons why this is so, are not useful in criticism. Yet one 
can very well accept the validity and importance of all these points made by 
Frye, without in the least relaxing the strictures I have already made. 

Certainly the changes of fashion in literary reputations can be an irritating 
spectacle; but they surely can be more instructive than Frye seems to allow. 
In my view, whenever there are conflicting views of the merit of a writer 
or work defended by different critics, or by the same critic at different 
times, this is a sign that genuine criteria of literary evaluation are in conflict 
with one another. It seems to me that T. S. Eliot showed an exemplary 
impartiality when he said that while Swinburne’s poetry had great merit of 
a kind this was not of a kind liable to be much appreciated at the time when 
Eliot wrote.’ (In Swinburne, as he said, it 1s the words as words which give 
the thrill, and not the words as evoking or explaining anything beyond 
themselves.) That Eliot could at one time attack Milton as a bad influence, 
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and later withdraw many of his earlier strictures, is surely indicative not 
only of the merits and limitations of Milton as a poet, but about what the 
basic values in poetry are—the critical change of mind suggesting strongly 
that some are realized by Milton, others not. 

In fact, there are many hints in Frye of the kind of approach to literary 
values which I have suggested. As he says, what literature fundamentally is 
is to be found by the study of great literature, not mediocre literature; and 
this is virtually to say that bad or mediocre literature is such by virtue of 
pretending or failing to do what good literature does. Another hint he gives 
is in saying that literature stands to the pleasure principle as verbal structures 
of a more assertive kind stand to the reality principle (75); this seems to 
~imply that literature is good or bad as giving or failing to give a certain 

kind of satisfaction. The nature of this satisfaction is suggested when he says 
that Milton is in fact ‘soon and constantly’ found more ‘rewarding’ than 
Blackmore (25). 

(ii) It may be asked why the activity of the critic should be necessary or 
worth while at all. As Frye sees it, criticism is an essential part of culture; 
any attempt to do without it would result in the loss of cultural memory 
and a consequent brutalizing of the arts. It would be demonstrably untrue 
to say that the general public can be relied upon to sort out what is worth 
while in the arts from what is not without any assistance from the professional 
critic. There is after all no correlation, either positive or negative, between 

“the merit of works of literature and the degree of public acclaim which is 
accorded to them. For better or worse, the professional critic shapes the 
cultural tradition, and is the pioneer of education in these matters; and there 
is no way of stopping him being so and doing so short of the virtual destruc- 
tion of literary culture (3-4). 

(iii) Still, though criticism exists and ought to exist, as having an 
indispensable function within culture, one misses in it that sense of con- 
solidated progress which is the hallmark of science. In order to help us to 
appreciate literature, we resort to men such as Lamb or Arnold, who 

- represent the reading public at its most judicious. But they give us what 
amounts to another kind of literary art; their ideas seem to emerge from an 
immediate and practical kind of study, and do not aspire to any theoretical 
rigour. And they appear to be limited in a special way by the spirit of their 
own time (to a degree which does not apply, say, to men of science). In 
Johnson, Coleridge and Bradley, for example, we have Shakespearean critics 
who express admirably the taste of their time; but we have no clear notion 
of how a contemporary critic could take advantage of their work to avoid 
the prejudices of our own epoch. We cannot properly distinguish true 
criticism, which would contribute towards making the whole of literature 
intelligible, from the mere history of the vacillation of tastes and fashions. 
If we are to have a systematic science of criticism in the future, rather than 
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a mere agglomeration of works of literary scholarship, on what principles 
ought we to proceed (8-10)? 

(iv) To claim that criticism ought to be, and potentially is, a science, is 
not to try to assimilate it to ‘pure’ or ‘exact’ science, but to imply that it 
may aspire to the status that, say, history has as opposed to legend. For a 
subject to be scientific in the relevant sense is for it to be systematic as 
opposed to random and intuitive; this has the effect of preserving its integrity 
and preventing it from being dominated by principles which are in the last 
resort irrelevant to it. Once criticism is thus scientific, it will be able to 
assimilate the results of research into a unified structure of knowledge, which 
will be cumulative and progressive, will apply to the whole of literature, and 
will in the long run justify and account for every valid critical procedure. ~ 
Such a science of criticism is apparently what Aristotle meant by ‘poetics’. 
Each form of art needs its own kind of critical organization; and poetics 
will constitute a branch of aesthetics when that exists as a unified criticism 
of all the arts instead of whatever it is now (7, 8, 11, 15). 

As things are at present, we have no determinate principles even for 
distinguishing a verbal structure which is literary from one which is not; 
there is no word analogous to ‘poem’ or ‘play’ to refer to works of literature 
as such. We do not know what to do with the vast penumbra of cases which 
are not quite literature in the usual sense, but may be claimed for it owing 
to their ‘style’. Once it had been determined what literature was, the next 
thing to be worked out would be the main categories of literature; at least 
this was what Aristotle thought, and the critical theory of genres is just 
where Aristotle left it. The very word ‘genre’ sticks out in an English 
sentence as the alien thing it is. And there is a debilitating confusion in the 
handling by critics of generic terms such as ‘epic’; and when it comes to the 
types of drama—masque, cinema, mystery-play, opera and so on—‘we find 
ourselves in the position of the Renaissance doctors who refused to treat 
syphilis because Galen said nothing about it’. The Greeks hardly needed a 
classification of prose forms; we do need one, but have not developed it. 
The term ‘novel’ is perhaps especially confusing, being used both as a ` 
catch-all term for works of prose-fiction as such when they are beyond a 
certain length, and in a narrower sense. To what type of prose fiction does 
Gullivers Travels belong? Few critics, even if they could give some sort of 
an answer, would regard the ability to do so as essential for understanding 
the book; though it would presumably be admitted almost universally that 
it is essential, if one is to deal at all adequately with the work of a serious 
novelist, to have some idea of what a novel is (13-14). 

It is characteristic of sciences to begin with naive induction, from which 
they move to explanation; the point can be illustrated by reference to the 
history of physics, astronomy, biology or of history itself. Literary criticism 
seems now to be in the state of naive induction typical of primitive science. 
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It is time for criticism to devise an explanatory conceptual framework; it 

“needs some central hypothesis by means of which its materials, the master- 
pieces of literature, may be seen as parts of a whole. From the point of view 
of naive induction literature is just a huge pile or aggregate of literary works. 
However, a survey of the history of literature does make it possible to see 
literature as a vast complex of variations on a restricted set of themes which 
can be studied in their simplest forms in primitive societies. It is fascinating 
that the themes tend to be more conspicuous in the great classics than in 
more mediocre literature. And once allowance has been made for fluctuations 
in taste, it will be found that what critics of the past have to say about the 
nature of literature shows a remarkable agreement from which the outlines 

_of a coherent and systematic account begin to emerge. T. S. Eliot’s principle, 
which he states at the beginning of The Function of Criticism, that ‘the 
existing monuments of literature form an ideal order among themselves, 
and are not simply a collection of the writings of individuals’, not only is 
true and profound in itself, but is consistent with what has been said by the 
better critics of every place and time (16-17). 

What Frye has to say about the cultural significance of criticism, and the 
nature and desirability of a science of criticism, becomes more rather than 
less cogent if one amends what he says about value judgements in the way 
I have suggested. If good literature is important, and appreciation of good 
literature is important, then criticism, short of which most good literature 

-would as a matter of fact be little appreciated, is important. If so, the sooner 
it can become a science, in the sense of a set of procedures each of which is 
capable of explication and justification, in such a way that what is irrelevant 
or arbitrary can in principle be ruled out, the better. Frye will have it that 
the critic’s function is “essentially a form of consumer’s research’ (20). Here, 
surely, the critic’s necessary concern with value judgements does come to 
the surface; it is his job to do some sorting out, at least of a rough kind, for 
the benefit of the general public, of the very worth while from the 
moderately worth while, and of both from the worthless. 

Frye sets out what is at first sight obviously a false dilemma, in saying 
that if criticism is not a science, it is a pseudo-science, no more worthy of 
serious study than phrenology or numerology (14). A hostile reader might 
well object that there is no more reason why criticism should be either 
rejected as a pseudo-science or accepted as a science, than there is why 
literature itself should be so, or cooking, or basket weaving. But I think 
Frye is right about the matter all the same, and that this can be seen if one 
puts his dilemma another way. Either the judgements of critics and the 
arguments which underlie them can in the long run be reduced to principle; 
or they cannot. If they can, then criticism is potentially a science in the sense 
of the term intended by Frye. If they cannot, then criticism is reducible in 
the last analysis to mere agreements or disagreements in taste and coincidence 
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in or clash of prejudice; and what is arbitrary or irrelevant can never even 
in principle be excluded. Otherwise, to say that Dr. Leavis is largely wrong `` 
about Joyce, or right in general about Conrad, can be nothing but an 
expression of prejudice. Where an articulate rationality does not operate in 

a subject—where there is no ‘paradigm’ as Thomas Kuhn would say—one is 
at the mercy of dogma and fashion. One of the main uses of the setting up 
of such a ‘paradigm’ in any subject is that prejudices can be turned into 
premises, seen clearly for what they are or imply, and be rejected or defended 
accordingly. 

Langman complains of Frye’s penchant for abstraction; as though to show 
that someone had this was enough to convict him of a serious fault. But it 
seems to me that all real scientific progress, other than what is a matter of 
sheer data gathering, involves feats of abstraction—where the discoverer 
posits some ‘abstract’ laws which account for a range of phenomena which 
previously resisted explanation. And if this applies to astronomy, chemistry, 
and biology, it is difficult to see a priori why it should not apply to literary 
criticism. Frye’s capacity to suggest relevant generalizations and abstractions, 
the use of which he never fails abundantly to illustrate and usually does a 
lot to justify, seems to me his special merit as a theorist of criticism. 

(v) One main merit of a systematic science of criticism, according to 
Frye, is that it would be autonomous, and not assimilated to what is alien 
to its own nature. In the last few decades, he complains, Marxists, Thomists, 
Freudians and Jungians have all tried to deal with the basic problems of-- 
literary criticism by attaching literature to a framework outside itself. The 
lack of systematically articulated principles of criticism has resulted in a 
power vacuum, and neighbouring disciplines have moved in; Christian or 
democratic or Marxist principles have been employed to supply the missing 
framework. What the literary critic ought to do is to make an inductive 
survey of his field, and frame his principles accordingly; he should not take 
them over ready-made from philosophy, theology, science or politics. If he 
does so, he will inevitably be driven to exaggerate the significance of such 
literary values as can be related to the principles he has chosen; some authors — 
and works will leap into prominence, while others will be unfairly down- 
graded. He must also beware of being unconsciously dominated by biases 
arising from his position in society. It is easy enough to detect such bias in, 
for example, Arnold, because his views have dated. ‘It is a little harder when 
“high seriousness” becomes “maturity”, or some other powerful persuader 
of more recent critical rhetoric’ (6-7, 12, 22). 

Criticism has a number of neighbours in intellectual space, with which it 
has to establish relations which are such as to guarantee its own independence. 
The critic need certainly waste no time in aping the special methods of . 
natural science. And while it is the case that if criticism is a science, it is a 
social science, a ‘sociological’ approach to literature has no bearing on the 
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business of criticism as such. Conversely, though a sociologist may properly 

-work on literary material, literary qualities as such are no concern of his. 
‘A single issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal’ may well be for his purposes 
‘worth all of Henry James.’ The critic may need to know something of 
religion, but the theological orthodoxy or heterodoxy of a work of literature 
has nothing to do with its merit as a work of literature; it is fatal to confuse 
the two types of standard involved (16, 19). 

Į said that there were some small qualifications to be made to my general 
agreement with Frye that a science of literary criticism ought to be inde- 
pendent of other sciences. Langman shrewdly observes that Frye’s account 
of criticism, for all Frye’s disclaimers, in fact depends on the existence of 
something like Jung’s “collective unconscious’, universal basic characteristics 

of human thought and imagination (112). In my own opinion it is none 
the worse for doing so; that it does so seems to be confirmed by Frye’s own 
suggestion that literature has the same sort of relation to the principles of 
mythology and comparative religion as painting has to the principles of 
geometry (134-135). That great literature, as well as myths and fairy stories, 
which appeared first in social milieus very different from our own, continues 
to appeal to us in the way it does is one of many indications that the human 
mind has certain enduring features which are such as to explain such con- 
tinued appeal. In that sense, in the same way that, as Frye says, the theory of 
literature should be part of a science of aesthetics, aesthetics should be a 

-branch of a science of psychology. Frye hints as much in saying that the 
science of criticism would be a kind of social science (16).7 

What will not do—here Frye is entirely right—is for the psychological 
theory to determine questions of literary value; on the contrary, literary 
values established in a manner proper to themselves should be among the 
most important data in deference to which any general account of human 
nature should be assessed. Thus a person might weil and properly be con- 
verted into, or out of, say, Christianity or Marxism, partly as a result of his 
experience of literature. The attentive reading of King Lear makes at least 

.some views of divine providence ring rather hollow; a person might thus 
renounce Christianity if he thought, rightly or wrongly, that it stood or 
fell with these views. What would be improper is the conclusion that it is 
a defect in King Lear as a play that it tends to entice people to conclusions 
incompatible with Christian doctrine. Again, the trans-cultural literary 
appeal of, say, Isaiah 40-55 or the Agamemnon seems to conflict with a very 
natural interpretation of Marxist ‘historical materialism’, the doctrine that 
ideas are more or less completely determined by contemporary economic 
and social conditions.’ I am not insisting that the experience of great literature 
actually provides a refutation of Christianity or Marxism; but Į am suggesting 
that there are ways in which it might be relevant to the question of their 
truth or falsity. Whatever the right view of man and the world may be, it 
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will surely commend itself as such by being consonant with our experience 


of great literature. But this fact does seem to entail a slightly closer relation - 


between the theory of literature and its intellectual neighbours than Frye 
will allow. | 

Once the conclusions which I have suggested have been drawn about 
Frye’s equivocal attitude to value judgements of literature the great merit of 
his work may be seen precisely in its bringing out of the ways in which 
literature can be valuable—as setting out archetypal stories, with their 
typical characters, actions, events, and situations, at various removes from 
the actual conditions of human life; as conveying a series of discriminable 
types of meaning; as exploiting sound-patterns as such in a manner analogous 


to music (‘melos’), or as exercising visual or tactile imagination in a way 


more comparable with the visual arts (‘opsis’); as having a generally civilizing 
influence in extending and clarifying our awareness of human life and its 
possibilities for good and evil (Cf. 33-34; 72-73; 244; 255-259; 344, 349). 

When one reads any really ambitious book, it is worth remembering that, 
even if the conclusions are wrong and the arguments by which they are 
supported unsound, the questions may be well worth raising. Wittgenstein 
is supposed. to have said of the Summa Theologica of Thomas Aquinas that, 
while he could not make much sense of the answers, the questions seemed 
to him very good indeed. Langman gives the impression that not even the 
questions raised by the Anatomy of Criticism are really worth raising. My own 
opinion is nearly the contrary of this; I believe the questions are very well 
worth raising, and the answers given to them, with some highly significant 
exceptions, largely right. I conclude that a general theory of literature is 
possible; that there is a crying need for it; that we will get one in due course 
if civilization does not perish from off the face of the earth; and that it is 
likely when it comes to owe a good deal to Frye’s audacious pioneering 
speculations.!° 
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procedure for promoting and demoting 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Shelley, in 
relation to one another, or collectively; 
23—4. 


tions of Aesthetics’, British Journal of 
Aesthetics, January 1968; ‘Aesthetic Satis- 
faction’, British Journal of Aesthetics, Spring 
1974.) At that rate psychology would 
study consciousness as such; aesthetics the 
general nature of the artifacts which 
satisfied us by extending and clarifying it; 
and the theory of literature the general 
nature of those verbal structures which 


did so. 


. 


Paati 
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8 For an interesting treatment of this topic 
see W. R. Elton, King Lear and the Gods 
(San Marino, California, 1968). 

è The well-known passage about Greek art 
in Marx’s Grundrisse (Harmondsworth 
1973, I10-11) perfectly illustrates the 
difficulty. Much the same point may be 
made, I think, against Langman’s denial, 
in opposition to Frye, that literature can 
depend on more or less universal prin- 
ciples of structure and symbolism. 
Langman cites contemporary anthro- 
pologists, in contrast with those of an 
earlier generation, in support of his view 


(op. cit., 108); but ethology or socio- 
biology might lead to rather different 
conclusions, The human brain has evolved 
over millions of years to have a single 
basic structure; one might expect it to 
have a range of predispositions to match, 
and that these would be reflected in the 
world’s art and literature. See E. O. 
Wilson, Sociobiology. The New Synthesis 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1975), 564; 
K. Z. Lorenz, Studies in Animal and 
Human Behaviour (London, 1971), 155 ff. 


10 I am very grateful to T. J. Diffey for his 


criticisms of an earlier draft of this paper. 
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HAROLD ROSENBERG’S statement “The first quality of avant-garde art is 
newness? is a commonplace to the ‘modernist’ art historian. There have _ 
been numerous studies of the nature of modernism and of avant-gardes, and 
in many cases the motive for such studies is the need to account for our own 
place in history, making history contribute to the needs of the present and 
future, as John A. Walker put it. 

Even something as currently unfashionable as the linear succession of 
avant-gardes described by the American formalist critics can help us to do 
this. It can’t account for every single aspect of twentieth-century art, but it 
certainly accounts for much of what is taught as twentieth-century art 
history. This is understandable since the formalist approach provides a 
ready-made core syllabus for modern art, just as Pevsner’s concept of 
‘pioneers’ does for modern architecture. They allow us to use history, even 
if we distort it in the process. Though we are aware of this distortion, and 
though few of us would now accept the formalist argument unquestioningly, 
there is clearly some truth in the idea that the history of modernism has been 
a history of successive avant-gardes, and that we are part of that historical 
development. 

The way in which we define modernism, our views on the value of 
avant-garde art, and our ideas on our own place in the history of art are 
interdependent. For this reason alone we need a tenable definition of 
modernism. Frank Kermode tried to find one in his essay “Objects, Jokes 
and Art’ which first appeared in 1966, and which seems to have gone 
largely unnoticed by art critics and art historians. Although David Lodge 
has recently described Kermode as ‘an historian of art and aesthetics’? this 
is not the field with which one would usually associate his work. The essay 
is none the less worthy of detailed examination, as much for its idiosyncrasies 
and failings as for its genuine insights. 

‘Objects, Jokes and Art’ (hereinafter OJA) is the second in a group of 
three essays on ‘Modernisms’ which are collected in Continuities.4 Despite 
the title it is concerned with modernism in music and literature as well as 
in art. This in itself militates against a clear definition since specialists in the 
different fields tend to attach specific but incompatible dates to the appearance 
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of modernism. Undeterred, Kermode suggests that at least so far as the arts 

- are concerned one can distinguish two phases of modernism, which he calls 
palaeo- and neo-modernism. Much of what he has to say in OJA depends 
on our acceptance of this distinction, yet we must search this and the previous 
essay for scattered clues to where the division falls. Palaeo-modernism appears 
to include Cubism, Gaudier-Brzeska, Stravinsky, Eliot’s The Waste Land and 
the poetry of Wallace Stevens. Pop Art, Tinguely, Stockhausen, Beckett and 
Ginsberg’s Howl come into the category of neo-modernism. Between them, 
and apparently belonging to neither category, stands ‘surrealism, and other 
manifestations of irrationalism’. Impersonality, objectivity, seriousness and 
the attempt to give form ‘a new researched look’ are characteristic of 

_ palaeo-modernism. In neo-modernism their wilder equivalents are indiffer- 
ence, the abrogation of responsibility, “protest against the seriousness of 
palaeo-modernist protest’ and a programme to abolish form. Kermode 
points out that these differences arose gradually and that there is no violent 
revolutionary stage between them. 

This is no great revelation to the modernist art historian, however. 
Greenberg’s and Fried’s idea that each generation of avant-garde artists must 
solve the problems in criticism set by the previous generation supports the 
notion of evolution rather than revolution, as does the fact that Kermode 
frequently refers to Duchamp’s pre-1924 work in his discussion of neo- 
modernism. 

- Clearly Kermode’s definition of modernism in art in OJA is not particu- 
larly helpful to the art historian, and other aspects of the essay make us 
suspicious of his proficiency in this field. To mention one, he praises Calvin 
Tomkins’s book The Bride and the Bachelors® as ‘an intelligent presentation of 
ideas’, a judgement with which few serious art historians would concur. 
The value of Kermode’s essay lies elsewhere, in his discussion of the 
relationship between jokes and avant-garde art. 


I 


I want to consider three interpretations of John Cage’s silent piano piece 
4'33" of 1952. Moira Roth, in her article “The Aesthetic of Indifference’ ,® 
takes the piece seriously and suggests that Cage was interested ‘in getting 
the audience to make music/sound rather than merely listen passively’. Iain 
Boyd White in his recent “The end of an Avant-Garde” cites 4'33” as an 
example of the self-destructive nature of purism, and observes: “While it is 
eminently possible to perform this piece once before a captivated audience, 
an encore is unthinkable.’ The similarity between such a purist work and a 
joke, in terms of self-destructiveness and unrepeatability, does not escape him. 
In OJA Kermode goes further, saying that he believes there is a difference 
between art and joke, and that he would want to call 4'33” a joke, not art. 

Before discussing whether or not Kermode’s view is as reactionary or 
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uninformed as it sounds, let us consider what the three interpretations have 
in common. Roth and Boyd White regard 4'33” as an avant-garde piece, ~ 
while Kermode uses it as an example of neo-modernism. In the third of his 
‘Modernisms’ essays he distinguishes between the Modern and the avant- 
garde or the New, suggesting that while the latter categories are to be 
judged simply by their novelty, the Modern “permits a serious relationship 
with a past. Bearing this in mind his adjective ‘neo-modernist’ seems 
interchangeable with Roth’s and Boyd White's use of the term ‘avant-garde’. 
Humour provides the second link between the three interpretations. Kermode 
and Boyd White refer specifically to jokes, and Roth says that playfulness 
was a key characteristic of the artists who espoused the Aesthetic of 
Indifference, including Cage. She also rightly links these artists’ work in the __, 
1950s with the spirit of ‘amusement’ in which McLuhan offered his book 
The Mechanical Bride. 

The three writers therefore broadly agree that 4'33” is an avant-garde 
work with some relationship to humour. In OJA Kermode makes this point 
a far more general one by suggesting that neo-modernist works are often 
funny, because ‘a gross overdevelopment of the aleatory element in art tends 
to make it approximate to humour’, Cage and Duchamp are justifiably 
Kermode’s prime examples of artists using chance in composition. He points 
out that Cage used chance to ensure that his work was nothing but purpose- 
less play, and that Duchamp insisted that his own random music was funny. 

The neo-modernists’ use of chance is a more extreme manifestation of the -- 
search for impersonality which characterized palaeo-modernism. While the 
two areas of modernism share the feature of impersonality, it is the theme 
of crisis and their apocalyptic world-view which really unite them and 
allow us to call them both ‘modernist’, according to Kermode. The idea that 
there is a relationship between jokes and this apocalyptism, and that ‘the 
Last Days should occasionally be good for a giggle’ is evidenced in OJA by 
Kermode’s statement that the neo-modernists’ pursuit of the purposeless is 
farcical; by Robbe-Grillet’s assertion that art is gratuitous and politically 
useless; and by Marx’s idea that “farce is the final form of action in a situation — 
that has become untenable’. | 

The charting of these involved connections between humour, chance and 
apocalyptism in OJA in order to explain the nature of neo-modernism 
makes the dismissal of Cage’s 4'33” as a joke all the more mystifying, and 
yet the reason for such a dismissal arises directly from these connections. 


m 
Kermode’s criteria (which he admits are inadequate) for judging 4'33” to 
be a joke rather than art are that it does not seem ‘sufficient in respect of . 
the needs which what is called art has usually sufficed’, The irony of this 
vague and subjective judgement is that it is interwoven with the most 
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radical idea in OJA. This is in the form of a quotation from Morse Peckham’s 
book, Man’s Rage for Chaos: “A work of art is what the perceiver observes 
in what has been culturally established as a perceiver’s space. This can be 
anything. . .’.8 Kermode appears to accept this, and goes on to explain in 
relation to 4’ 33” that ‘So long as there is a concert-situation there is a concert’. 
He sees this as a development of Satie’s musical collage and Schwitters’s 
Merzbau techniques, and elsewhere writes approvingly of Duchamp’s 
attempts not to think of art in terms of ‘pictures. 

These ideas closely parallel the section of Terry Atkinson’s ‘Introduction’ 
to Art-Language Vol. 1, No. 1, where a development is traced from the 
collages of the Cubists and Schwitters, through Duchamp’s readymades and 
-~on to Atkinson and Baldwin’s own Declaration Series of March/April 1967. 

In particular Atkinson and Baldwin’s decision to declare Oxfordshire to be 

an ‘art ambience’ is close to Kermode’s idea of the “concert-situation’ and 

Peckham’s “perceiver’s space’. An even closer comparison can be made 

between Peckham’s ‘perceiver’s space’? and David Bainbridge’s description 

of the problems of recognizing art works faced by the alien in his “Notes 

on Mr’. This also appeared in the first issue of Art-Language in May 1969, 

and like Atkinson’s ‘Introduction’ it was written late in 1968 or early in 

1969.!° It seems possible that the ideas in these two articles were fully 
developed by 1967. Even so, they are anticipated (though I think not 
influenced) by the publication of both Peckham’s book and OJA. 

The purpose of that brief digression was to show how radical the idea of 
a perceiver’s space would have been in art theory in 1966. Unfortunately 
Kermode was unable to capitalize on the idea. Having described it as a 
logical step forward from collage, he goes on to say: ‘It pushes the protest 
against “retinal” art... to the point where .. . the difference between art 
and joke is as obscure as that between art and non-art.’ In order to appreciate 
his reason for dismissing 4'33” as a joke we need to understand the precise 
sense in which Kermode is using the terms ‘art’ and ‘non-art’, but we are 
given no such definitions. Instead we are told that it is impossible to judge 

~ a work which uses chance, even though it may affect audiences in different 
ways. This may be fair comment, since some neo-modernist artists would 
regard aesthetic considerations as being irrelevant to their intentions. 

This cannot excuse Kermode’s muddled thinking on the art/non-art issue, 
however. Jasper Johns had already said “What makes an object into art is 
its introduction into the art context’ but his work gives little indication that 
he had tested this observation. Kermode’s application of Peckham’s idea to 
4' 33" was potentially far more radical as an approach to art criticism. It is 
spoiled by his inability to resist making flippant gibes at those examples of 

`~ neo-modernism which he sees as jokes, for instance: “Examination question: 

What is a signed Warhol Brillo box, found among a stack of Brillo boxes 

in a supermarket? Assuming, of course, that the customer knows the name, 
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and what Mr. Warhol does for a living.’ Kermode has all the evidence for 
arriving at the answer that such an object is art if the perceiver recognizes _ 
it as art, and that recognition of an art object is simply an extension of 
recognition of a perceiver’s space, but he fails to think this through. 

He follows the Brillo box question by asking “What makes an object into 
a joke?’ Again, this is similar to the implied question in Bainbridge’s “Notes 
on Mz’, “What makes an object into art? While Bainbridge’s alien finally 
decides as Johns did that the answer is to put the object into an art context, 
Bainbridge is at least suggesting that if that’s all that is needed to make an 
object into art then perhaps such art isn’t very significant. It seems to me that 
Kermode’s unanswered question about art objects and jokes also implies that 
such art is trivial. — 

This idea may not be expressed in OJA as clearly as it is in the early 
writings of the Art & Language group, but it is central to Kermode’s thesis. 
Having constructed his model of the development of modernism and traced 
the growing importance of humour in avant-garde art, he concludes that 
‘A thirst for the unique and unprecedented can lead to the exaggeration of 
triviality’. Here he stands with Harold Rosenberg, who admits that although 
the first quality of avant-garde art is newness, when that newness wears off 
‘The avant-garde work becomes quality-less’.11 Kermode is perhaps ill- 
advised to say that 4'33” isn’t art. What he seems to mean is that it is very 
dull art? Unlike an art historian who is prepared to accept that an avant- 
garde work is important simply because it is new, Kermode the literary ~ 
critic would like to see in such work qualities which ‘enlarge our conception 
of the past’, to adapt T. S. Eliot’s words. 


IV 


So far I have been dealing with the view of modernism and its weaknesses 
which Kermode outlines in OJA. I am now going to extend my argument 
in order to deal with the fuller analysis of these issues elsewhere in his 
writings. Last year the radio programme ‘Critics’ Forum’ featured a dis- 
cussion!® of Gombrich’s Ideals and Idols, including the assertion made by 
Gombrich that Michelangelo ‘was not called great because he was famous. 
He was famous because he was great’.14 Kermode said that he regarded this 
as an important starting point for discussion. This is not surprising, since 
Kermode’s recent writings have dealt in some depth with related ideas. In 
The Genesis of Secrecy’ he says: ‘Once a text is credited with high authority 
it is studied intensely: once it is so studied it acquires mystery or secrecy. 
If we regard the esteem in which such a text is held as broadly equivalent 
to Michelangelo’s fame, the main difference between the viewpoints is that 
Gombrich has ‘faith in the possibility of understanding a work of art’! - 
whereas Kermode is arguing, like the writers of the nouvelle critique, that 
‘a text can have no ultimate meaning’.!” 
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In beginning to discuss Kermode’s literary criticism at this point I am not 
- digressing from my argument, but trying to clarify it. In OJA he had said 
of Harold Rosenberg “When the subject is literary, this critic seems to see 
with great clarity truths which become obscure when the topic is painting’. 
The same is true of Kermode, as may be expected. In 1966, discussing 
neo-modernist art, he was unable to formulate convincingly the reasons for 
his intuitive dissatisfaction with much of the work. He implied that trivial 
art wasn’t art at all. By 1975 in The Classic® he had evolved an effective 
theory for dealing with the quality of ‘greatness’ in literature, and I will try 
to show that to a considerable degree this theory can also be applied to the 
fine arts. 
~ Suzi Gablik recently described the admirers of modernism as ‘those who 
defend abstraction and art for art’s sake’, whereas modernism’s detractors 
are ‘those who believe that art must havea social responsibility and purpose’. 
It is significant that in current discussion of modernism neither side appears 
to consider the degree of excellence of a work at all, nor do they seem to 
have the criteria for doing so. This is what Kermode felt was inadequate 
about the art he discussed in OJA. In saying this I do not wish Kermode 
(or myself) to be classed with those writers on art to whom the ‘new’ is 
either suspect or worthless and by whom the ‘good’ is invariably left 
undefined. What is needed is a non-reactionary theory capable of dealing 
with the question of quality in modern art. The Classic seems to provide it. 
~In the chapter devoted to an analysis of Wuthering Heights Kermode says: 
We don’t think of the novel as a code, or a nut, that can be broken; which contains or 
refers to a meaning all will agree upon if it can once be presented en clair. We needlittle 
persuasion to believe that a good novel is not a message at all. We assume in principle 
the rightness of the plurality of interpretations.?° 
He explains that the content of a work is not merely descriptive or illustra- 
tive of external events and objects, but that it also serves to reveal an inner 
logic by including clues which “draw attention to the literariness of what 
we are reading, indicate that the story is a story’. He describes the expecta- 
~ tions which these clues arouse in the reader as “probability systems’. These 
expectations will change over a period of time and will condition any 
particular reader’s interpretation of the book. He continues: 
Emily Bronté’s contemporaries operated different probability systems from ours, and 
might well ignore whatever in a text did not comply with their generic expectations, 
dismissing the rest somehow--by skipping, by accusations of bad craftsmanship, 
inexperience or the like. In short, their internalized probability systems survive them in 
altered and less stringent forms; we can read more of the text than they could, and of 
course read it differently. In fact, the only works we value enough to call classic are 
those which . . . are complex and indeterminate enough to allow us our necessary 
pluralities.?+ 
Here Kermode is not discussing merely the content of the text, for he also 
says that the structure of a text can be described as ‘a system of signifiers 
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which always shows a surplus after meeting any particular restricted reading’. 
The result of such an approach to interpreting literature is that an author’s ` 
intentions now count for very little, as Kermode shows by quoting Roland 
Barthes: “By erasing the author’s signature, death establishes the truth of the 
work, which is an enigma. ?? However, while the nouvelle critique argues 
that the meanings of all texts are indeterminate, Kermode sees this only in 
the best texts: ‘It is in the nature of works of art to be open, in so far as they 
are “good”; though it is in the nature of authors, and of readers, to close 
them.’** Direct parallels for these ideas can be found in modern architectural 
criticism and theory. Robert Venturi said in Complexity and Contradiction in 
Architecture ‘I am for richness of meaning rather than clarity of meaning’*4 
and Charles Jencks sums up his own notion of multivalent architecture by — 
saying: “Certain buildings have a richness and density of meaning which 
make them more enjoyable to inhabit, view and visit than others. These 
are the buildings which are reinterpreted anew by every generation.” This 
may seem. obvious, but no-one seems to have made such points in relation 
to the fine arts of recent years. Clearly part of the problem is that there 
have not yet been any successive generations to assess and reinterpret the 
most recent avant-garde art. The same could be said of architecture of 
course, but this has not prevented Venturi from using his assessment of the 
past as a means of guiding his current work. 

Critics and historians of the fine arts seem to find it easier to either side- 
step or reject the issue of value in modern art. Gombrich takes the former ~ 
path. Having raised the question of why a particular art work is good, he 
simply says that in the twentieth century mere description ‘too often takes 
the place of a critical valuation of achievements’.?* He is right, but this is 
hardly helpful. Max Kozloff on the other hand takes the view that: “The 
regrettable tendency of art writers to rank works of art or even to judge 
them by words such as good and bad, major and minor, is . . . irrelevant to 
professionalism. What difference should it make to say that Rembrandt is 
a greater painter than Mark Rothko, if Rothko, for obvious reasons, 
“interests” us more??? The second sentence is sensible enough, but looking - 
back to the first one realizes that Kozloff is implying that it is more profes- 
sional not to be able to distinguish a good Rothko from a bad, or less good 
one. This is patently absurd, as Rothko would have been the first to 
acknowledge. It may be the case that in relation to current art it is more 
appropriate to use the adjectives ‘interesting’ and ‘dull’ rather than ‘good’ 
and ‘bad’, but if, marrying Kermode’s view of the classic to Kozloff’s view 
of criticism, we cannot go beyond saying that a work is ‘likely to be of 
lasting interest’, we may well feel that this inadequately conveys our reaction 
to a ‘good’ Rothko. Value judgements of art’sts and art works are almost 
inescapable, however avant-garde the work, as Aaron Copland demon- 
strated when describing John Cage thus: ‘He is really interested in the 
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experimental attitude, not in creating great eternal masterpieces, but in 
amusing himself on the highest level with new notions concerning music’ 
(my italics). My proposal is that if some form of value judgement is 
inevitable, the adoption of Kermode’s approach would provide us with a 
consistent theory on which to base these judgements. 


—_ 


V 


In retrospect it is easy to find fault with OJA, which so far as I know is 
Kermode’s only real venture into art criticism. Ultimately its value lies in 
the fact that of the critics who admired neo-modernist artists, he was the 
only one to recognize that the lack of real criteria for judging the value of 

—avant-garde work represented a significant problem. As I have tried to show, 
I regard his approach to assessing literature in The Classic as at least a partial 
solution to this problem, even though Kermode has not applied these later 
ideas to the fine arts himself. 

If we try to do so, and thus accept for a moment that the most interesting 
art works allow the plurality of interpretations described by Kermode, this 
suggests that the policies of reductionism and concentration on the problems 
intrinsic to painting or to sculpture favoured by formalist art critics will 
generally have led to very dull works. Likewise, any specifically political 
art works would seem dull because they could only be interpreted in their 
particular historical and geographical context. To use the theory in this way, 

~ as a stick to beat abstraction or political art, would be absurd. One cannot 
explain away Pollock or even Frank Stella merely by reference to formalist 
theories and definitions, nor can one say that Heartfield’s photomontages or 
Guernica are totally meaningless to us now. The ‘plurality’ theory could also 
be abused by applying it in too obvious a way to superficially complex 
works, so that for instance R. B. Kitaj’s multi-referential paintings could be 
seen as the greatest or most interesting works of the 1970s. Here perhaps 
the solution is to apply Venturi’s distinction between ‘complexity and 
contradiction’ on the one hand, and ‘incoherence or arbitrariness’ on the 

~ other. 

Exactly how the theory is to be applied and how useful its results are, I 
leave others to decide. I stated in my introductory comments that our view 
of our own place in the history of art depends on our definition of modernism 
and the criteria by which we assess avant-garde art. Kermode’s writings 
are worthy of discussion in this context because I believe that the parts of 
The Classic to which I have referred offer a means of interpreting and 
judging the value of art which is fairly consistent with the definition of 
modernism provided by OJA. Taken together they offer an alternative 
reading of the history of modern art, the reading of a comparatively detached 
outsider which accepts the historical importance of avant-garde work but 
which also requires that the work should still be meaningful to us now. 
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In reply to other pleas similar to mine that we should consider applying the 
stricter criteria of literary criticism to our assessment of the fine arts, ` 
Gombrich has said that while he sympathizes with the idea he is ‘not entirely 
convinced that our colleagues in Eng. Lit. have all the answers’. I do not 
suggest that Kermode has all the answers, but surely to have at least one 
method of discussing the issue of value in modern art is better than to have 
none. 
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EXPRESSION AND EMOTION 
John Nolt 


Ir 1s well known that the predicates we use to describe human moods and 
emotions are among the most useful words for communicating about art. 
Consider John Warrick’s description of the fourth movement of Tchaikov- 
_sky’s Sixth Symphony: 


The opening theme is the same descending scale that has lain at the centre of the sym- 
phony’s invention; and when the strings manage to force their way up to a climax by a 
similar heaving process to that of the opening, the woodwinds drag the music down 
again in a long, painfully twisting scale. The descending scale gives a poignant quality 
to the gentler middle section, which for all its marking con lenezza e devozione is shadow- 
ed with wistfulness. Though it builds up to a powerful chord and a dramatic pause, the 
resumption is still more grief-laden and bitter, and the succeeding climaxes desperate. 
A passage of grave chords over a soft gong stroke leads into the second theme once 
more, before the symphony moves over the steady throb of double basses into silence. 


This description is couched largely in terms whose primary function is to 
describe affective states of human beings. The music is ‘painfully twisting’, 
‘poignant’, ‘shadowed with wistfulness’, “grief-laden’, ‘bitter’, ‘desperate’, 
and ‘grave’. These words convey something more or less definite about the 
music; on reading this description, a person unfamiliar with Tchaikovsky’s 
symphonies might well acquire the ability to identify the movement it 
describes. The description provides information—but information of what 
sort? I wish to reconsider here an old and rather obvious suggestion—now 
widely and, I think, incorrectly repudiated by aestheticians. The suggestion 
is that the information is about the music’s emotional effects on the listener. 

It is clear that descriptions of the sort which concern us are metaphorical. 
When Warrick characterizes the music as ‘grief-laden’, he is not saying that 
it literally suffers grief. But this observation is of little help. To call a state- 
ment metaphorical is merely to indicate what it does not mean—namely, the 
proposition literally expressed. We remain in the dark about what it does 
mean and can be enlightened only by a paraphrase in literal English. 

At least one such paraphrase is well known. Instead of saying that the 
music is grief-laden, we can say that it expresses grief. More generally, where 
‘p` is the name of an affective state and ‘P’ is a predicate characterizing just 
those things which are in that state, then we may say that for any art object 
a, (t) ‘Pa’, understood metaphorically, is equivalent to ‘a expresses p’. But 
this too is of little help unless we understand what is meant by ‘expresses’. 
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Indeed, our acceptance of the equivalence itself hinges on our understanding 
of the word, for there are some senses of ‘expresses’ in which (1) is false. 

A political cartoon may express Theodore Roosevelt’s patriotic fervour in 
a light-hearted and satirical way. The cartoon expresses fervour but is not 
(metaphorically) fervent. (1) is violated. Notice, however, that it is also 
appropriate to say that the expressive quality of the cartoon is light-hearted 
and, accordingly, that the cartoon expresses light-heartedness. In one sense, 
then, the cartoon expresses fervour and in another it expresses light-hearted- 
ness. The second sense is obviously the one intended in (1), but how can we 
distinguish the two? 

When we say that the cartoon expresses fervour (or, better, that it expresses 
Roosevelt's fervour), what we mean is that it represents or depicts this 
fervour—or at least its outward signs. We are not saying that fervour is the 
expressive quality of the work itself, which is what we do assert of light- 
heartedness. Thus ‘expresses’ in (1) must not be taken to mean ‘represents’ or 
‘depicts’. Expressiveness in the sense appropriate to (1) is a quality of the 
work as a whole and is not necessarily connected to its representational 
function. 

We should expect to find expressiveness in this sense unalloyed in non- 
representational art. And, indeed, for non-representational works it seems 
universally true that to express fervour and to be (metaphorically) fervent 
are the same thing. It is only when a work represents, as well as expresses (in 
the appropriate sense), that we are tempted to say that it expresses fervour 
but is not fervent. Accordingly, if we exclude ‘represents’ and ‘depicts’ as 
meanings of ‘expresses’, (1) seems unobjectionable. 

However, there is still a class of predicates for which (1) does not hold. To 
say that a work expresses suffering, for example, is not to say that it suffers, 
even in a metaphorical sense. Similarly, to say that a film expresses horror is 
not to say that it is horrified. Why this disparity? A glance at the following 
table offers some clues. 


TYPICAL PAIRS FOR WHICH TYPICAL PAIRS FOR WHICH 
PRINCIPLE (1) HOLDS (1) DOES NOT HOLD 

Name Predicate Name Predicate 
sadness is sad suffering suffers 
joy is joyful embarrassment is embarrassed 
optimism is optimistic grief grieves 
gloom is gloomy boredom is bored 
light-heartedness is light-hearted horror is horrified 
anger is angry depression is depressed 
lust is lustful hate hates 
happiness is happy loathing loathes 
exuberance is exuberant pain is in pain 
tension is tense grief is in grief 
calmness is calm terror is in terror 


ecstasy is ecstatic ecstasy is in ecstasy 
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These lists, while obviously not exhaustive, are sufficient to reveal an 
important grammatical principle. All the predicates in the first list are com- 
posed of predicate adjectives, while those in the second are of two types: (1) 
action verbs in either the active or passive voice (the first eight examples), 
and (2) predicates composed of prepositional phrases of the form ‘in p’, 
where ‘p’ is the name of an affective state. 

This grammatical principle points to a semantic one. Predicates of the 
first list are all simply attributions of emotional qualities. But the predicates 
in the second list all treat their subject either as an agent or a patient; they all 
assert either that the subject does something (e.g., hates) or that it undergoes 
some action or process (e.g., is horrified or is in pain). This suggests that the 
reason why principle (1) holds for members of the first list but not for those 
of the second is that a metaphor which makes an art object the agent or 
patient of an emotion is too far-fetched to succeed; it will always be con- 
sidered false or perhaps nonsense. But a metaphor which ascribes an emotional 
quality to a work of art may well be apt, and in fact will always be apt when 
it is appropriate to say that the work expresses that quality. 

The last item in each of the two lists is especially illuminating. For the 
noun ‘ecstasy’ we have two corresponding predicates, the first of which 
ascribes an ecstatic quality to its subject, and the second of which treats its 
subject as a patient of ecstasy. Accordingly, the first permits successful 
metaphor; many pieces of music or dance performances could well be 
described as ecstatic. But the second does not. We would never say that a 
work of art is in ecstasy. 

Note that ‘grief’ too has two associated predicates: ‘grieves’ and ‘is in 
grief’. The first treats its subject as an agent, something which performs the 
act of grieving, while the second makes its subject the patient of a process or 
condition of grief. Thus neither supports successful metaphor. It was for this 
reason that Warrick, who in our initial example wanted to ascribe meta- 
phorical grief to Tchaikoysky’s symphony, could not avail himself of either 
of these terms and was forced to use the more cumbersome ‘grief-laden’. 

Generalizing from these examples, we can say that (1) holds true for a 
psychological state p and associated predicate ‘P’ where and only where ‘P’ 
is in predicate adjective form (or, expressed semantically, where and only 
where ‘P’ merely ascribes an emotional quality to its subject and does not 
treat it either as the agent or the patient of an emotion). Where no predicate 
adjective form exists ‘a expresses p’ will simply lack a metaphorical equiva- 
lent. 

The preceding discussion has clarified the relation between affective 
metaphors and the concept of expression to some degree, but we have still 
made little progress towards unveiling the meanings of these metaphors. One 
suggestion which is widely represented in the literature on expression may 
be called the behaviouristic view. (The label is not meant to imply any 
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essential connection with similarly designated schools of psychology or 
philosophy, though there are rather obvious affinities.) This view begins 
from the observation that affective states are attributed to people on the basis 
of certain overt, though often subtle, behavioural criteria. It is then suggested 
that a work of art can be said to express an emotion or mood if and only if 
it exhibits qualities identical with, or at least similar to, those used as criteria 
for ascribing the emotion or mood to people. 
This view has been advocated by John Hospers, at least with respect to 
expression in music: 
Let us remind ourselves of the most basic sense of the term ‘expression’, namely that of 
outer behavior manifesting or reflecting inner states. When people feel sad, they tend to 
exhibit certain types of behavior: they move slowly, they walk softly, they talk in . 
hushed tones, their movements are not jerky and abrupt, nor are their tones strident 
and piercing, and so on. Now music can truly be said to exhibit at least some of these 
same qualities: music that we immediately identify as sad is normally slow; the interval 
between the tones is small, with few large tonal intervals; and the tones are not strident 
but hushed and soft. . . . In general, then: a work of music has feeling-quality X when 
it has features (the more the better) that human beings have when they are in feeling- 
state X.? 


Hospers, as we noted, is careful to confine his remarks to music—and for 
good reason. The behaviouristic analysis does not fare well in application to 
many other mediums—two notable exceptions being dance and mime. It 
fails completely, for example, to account for the expressiveness of colour. 

Hospers is aware of this, for he also has a more general view which 
accounts for the expressiveness of colour. Expressiveness, he says, is ‘rooted 
in association’? The colour green, for example, acquires its expressiveness 
through its association with certain common human experiences: 


Green is the color of the normal foreground of landscapes, and is not usually of signifi- 
cance as food or danger or other conditions important to life. The green coloring of 
grass and trees is simply the normal fact of existence, harmless and agreeable. Green, 
consequently, has as its affect the feeling of quiet cheerfulness.‘ 


The view which these remarks suggest (though it is not clear that Hospers 
would fully endorse it) may be schematized in the following way. Where a 
is an art object and p an affective state, (2) a expresses p if and only if a has 
some (or many) qualities commonly associated with p in human experience. 
Let us call the view expressed in (2) associationism. 

Now behaviouristic accounts of the expressiveness of music, dance and 
mime can be seen as special cases of this view—-cases in which the associative 
link between the art work and the affective state is constituted by the fact 
that the work exhibits the behavioural criteria for that state. Together with 
(1), associationism implies that metaphorical ascription of an affective state 
to an art object is appropriate where and only where the object has qualities 
commonly associated with that state in human experience. 
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Though attractive, associationism is false. Having properties commonly 
associated with an affective state is neither necessary nor sufficient for 
expression of that state. To see that it is not necessary, consider Wordsworth’s 
poem ‘She dwelt among the untrodden ways’: 


e 


She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love. 


A violet by a mossy stone . 
Half-hidden from the eye! 
Fair as a star, when only one 


A Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 


The poem expresses sadness and grief; it is—or at least, to an age less cynical 
than ours, was—a sad poem. But what qualities does it have which are 
commonly associated with these emotions? The sadness and grief are not in 
the metre, nor in the rhyme, nor in the sound or visual appearance of the 
words. One might, of course, recite the poem in a low, tremulous hush, but 
then it would be the voice and not the poem itself which exhibited qualities 
associated with sadness and grief. Yet it is clear that the poem itself, apart 
from any particular reading of it, expresses sadness and grief. And the poem 
does not merely depict or represent these emotions, as the cartoon depicts 
Roosevelt's fervour. Though it tells of the death of a lover and hints at the 
poet’s sadness and grief, it does not actually portray or describe these feelings. 
More importantly, unlike the cartoon, there is no conflict between what is 
represented and what is expressed. Sadness and grief, even if we consider 
them to be represented, are attributable to the poem itself as well. Yet the 
poem itself seems to have no qualities commonly associated with these 
feelings, as associationism demands. 

One might reply that the grief expressed in the poem is carried by the 
associations of the words, but a close reading makes this implausible. The 
only word in the poem invariably associated with contexts of grief is ‘grave’. 
Nearly all the others carry associations of joy and happiness: ‘springs’, ‘Dove’, 
‘maid’, ‘praise’, ‘love’, ‘violet’, ‘fair’, ‘star’, ‘shining’, ‘sky’. If the expressive- 
ness of the poem were a result of the associations of the words in it we 
should expect this poem to express happiness; yet it is distinctly expressive 
of precisely the opposite. 

It is not the associations of the words but the combination of their mean- 
ings in the whole which makes the poem expressive. At best the associationist 
could argue that the poem tells of a kind of situation with which grief is 
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typically associated. But that is hardly to say that the poem itself has qualities 
typically associated with grief, and it still gives no indication of what we are 
to do with all the pleasant associations of the words mentioned in the last 
paragraph. Are they simply to be ignored? The fact remains that the expres- 
sive quality of the poem itself, its sadness, seems to derive not from any 
particular associations but rather from our understanding of what the poem 
means. 

We shall return to this point shortly. Meanwhile, however, it must be 
conceded that absolutely clear-cut examples of art works which express an 
emotion but have no qualities associated with it are rare. This is owing in 
part to the fact that associationism permits great latitude of interpretation: 
almost any object has some qualities associated with a given emotion some- 
how. But the dearth of counter-examples is also owing in part to the fact 
that associationism contains a grain of truth. By and large, works which 
express an emotion do have a great many qualities associated with that 
emotion, though, as Wordsworth’s poem illustrates, this need not always be 
the case. The reason will emerge when we arrive at a more adequate analysis. 

In the meantime we have yet to consider the other half of the associationist 
view. Is having many qualities associated with an emotion sufficient for the 
expression of that emotion? Here we can conjure up counter-examples more 
easily. Consider a sickly-sweet violin piece or an over sentimental play. Here 
the art object has a great many qualities commonly associated with human 
sadness—in fact, alas, an overabundance! A performance of either sort is not 
sad but ludicrous. Yet if the associationist were right we should expect these 
works to be paradigms of the expression of sadness. Indeed, the more a 
violin could be made to approximate the sound of weeping, the better the 
expression of sadness ought to be. But that is not how expression works. 

The political cartoon is another case in point. The cartoon may have 
many qualities directly associated with fervour. We can imagine that 
Roosevelt's chest is swollen with pride, that his countenance is firmly set, 
that he is waving an American flag, and that his whole body is straining 
forward like a soldier leading a charge. Surely all these things are associated 
with patriotic fervour. Yet, as we saw earlier, the expressive quality of the 
cartoon is not fervour, but light-heartedness. 

Association, then, is not sufficient for expression. We must widen our 
view if we are to discover the source of expressiveness in art. The examples 
just discussed may serve as pointers. Why is it that in each case the expressive- 
ness of the work runs counter to the predominant associations? In each case, 
I think, it is because the work affects us in a way contrary to these associations. 
The violin piece is ludicrous rather than sad, despite its associations with 
human weeping, because it evokes jocularity rather than sadness. The cartoon 
makes us chuckle, and that, rather than its associations, accounts for its 


light-heartedness. 
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_ The account of expression suggested by these examples is one that has 
been rejected out of hand by many modern aestheticians. Hospers, for 
example, says that it is 


extremely simple, but quite surely mistaken: it is simply [the view] that ‘The work of 
art has (affective) quality A’ means ‘The work of art causes me (or others, or most 
people, or a selected group of people) to feel A when they see (hear, read) it.’ But this 
is a ‘most unsatisfactory analysis. A person can recognize the feeling-quality of a work of 
art without having that feeling himself. If hearing the music really made him feel sad, 
he would probably not wish to repeat the experience. In any case, recognition of the 
quality of the work of art is quite distinct from the emotion one feels when he is in the 
presence of it. One may hear happy music and be bored by it, or be joyous at hearing 
sad music. What a person feels and what quality he attributes to the music are two 
different things. . . . There is no reason why the two should always accompany one 
another.® 


Let us call the sort of view Hospers is describing emotionalism. By this term 
we mean any view which analyses the expressiveness of the art object in 
terms of its emotional effects on the recipient. 

Now some of the criticisms Hospers raises against emotionalism are 
groundless. He suggests, for example, that sad music does not really make 
us sad, because if it did we would ‘probably not wish to repeat the experience’. 
This claim is contradicted by a wealth of common experience. We all kriow 
people who are moved to tears by a song or story or film and yet who 
wish—perhaps for that very reason—to repeat the experience again and 
again. Moreover, it does not follow from the fact that a person can recognize 
the feeling-quality of a work without having that feeling himself that 
expression and the production of emotion are distinct. There is no reason to 
think that we cannot recognize that a work is capable of producing emotion 
in others without ourselves being affected by it. 

Yet it must be admitted that Hospers’s criticisms are ultimately fatal to the 
version of emotionalism he considers. Indeed, in order to show that “The 
work has (affective) quality A’ does not mean the same as “The work of art 
causes me (or others, or most people, or a selected group of people) to feel A 
when they see (hear, read) it’, one need only point out that a work of art 
may be sad without ever making anyone sad. 

But this form of emotionalism is a straw man. A far more plausible version 
can be schematized as follows: where a is an art object and p an affective 
state, (3) a expresses p if and only if a tends to evoke p. The’ modialization 
(i.e., the shift to talk about the object’s tendencies or dispositions to produce 
emotion) blocks Hospers’s counter-examples. On this analysis there is no 
contradiction in saying that a person feels joy in the presence of sad music. 
What is proscribed is that joy is the usual reaction to sad music—and that 
seems right. Sad music does tend to make us sad. 

The view expressed in (3) may be called modal emotionalism to distinguish 
it from the naive emotionalism criticized by Hospers. However, in what 
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follows we shall drop the qualification ‘modal’ when no ambiguity threatens. 
Together with (1) modal emotionalism implies that the metaphorical sense ` 
of ‘a is sad’ is expressible by the sentence ‘a tends to evoke sadness’. 

One pleasing feature of this analysis is that it accords well with the 
metaphorical application of psychological predicates to objects other than 
works of art. We say, for example, that the death of a friend is ‘sad news’, 
meaning that it is news which tends to make us sad. Similarly, we use the 
phrases ‘happy day’ or ‘sombre occasion’ to indicate the emotional impact 
of certain events. And, in the same way, when we speak of a ‘dark and 
melancholy forest’ we are describing the usual effect of the forest on our 
emotions and moods. 

Modal emotionalism has not gone entirely unrecognized in the literature. 
on expression,® though it has seldom been adequately distinguished from the 
more naive emotionalist view. Indeed, Hospers himself mentions it in his 
article “The Concept of Artistic Expression’, where he discusses two further 
objections. The first is this: ‘To respond to works of art with emotions, 
some will say, is not yet to have developed the esthetic attitude toward art- 
objects.” The implication is that if expression is just a tendency to evoke 
emotion then art (or good art) cannot be characterized as that which is 
expressive. It will be seen at once that this objection is effective, if at all, only 
against emotionalism in conjunction with an expression theory of art or 
aesthetic value. But emotionalism is merely an analysis of the concept of 
expression in art, and as such it is logically independent of expression theories - 
of both sorts. Thus even if it is true that emotional response is incompatible 
with the aesthetic attitude (itself an eminently dubious claim), all that follows 
is that we cannot consistently hold both emotionalism and an expression 
theory of art or value. Since both types of expression theory are widely— 
and with good reason—regarded as implausible anyway, this sort of objec- 
tion should cause little concern. 

The second objection Hospers mentions is that sad music, far from 
evoking sadness, may in fact bring ‘relief, pleasure, even happiness’.® In such 
cases, he suggests, ‘we should distinguish the music-sadness, which is a happy 
experience, from life-sadness, which is not’.® These claims involve some 
questionable psychology. It is true that sad music sometimes brings relief or 
pleasure, but often this occurs as a kind of cathartic reaction to the sadness 
experienced initially. This same sort of catharsis can occur in reaction to the 
sad events of life. And though the sadness evoked by a work of art is seldom 
as intense as the more notable sadnesses of life, it does not seem qualitatively 
different. Is there really any difference between the sadness we feel upon 
reading of the misfortunes of a likeable character in a novel and upon hearing 
of the misfortunes of an acquaintance? Perhaps we should react differently, 
but I doubt if we do. 

Though the criticisms of emotionalism mentioned by Hospers are in- 
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effective, perhaps there are more cogent ones. It might be argued, for 

“example, that emotionalism fails to take account of the phenomenal quality 
of the expressive experience. Emotionalism views the art object and emotion 
as cause and effect, but this does not accord with experience. We do not 
simply perceive the object and then experience the emotion, nor do we 
apprehend the object as causing the emotion. Rather, the object is experienced 
as expressive; the emotion and the experience of the object are inextricably 
united. 

Two points need to be made in response to this objection. The first is that 
emotionalism makes no attempt to account for the phenomenal quality of 
expressive experience; that is a job for psychology. Emotionalism is simply 

-an analysis of the concept of artistic expression. The second point is that the 
phenomenal character of the expressive experience is irrelevant to the truth 
or falsity of this analysis. Emotionalism is compatible with a wide range of 
theories about the nature of emotion, the mechanisms of its cause, and the 
manner in which it is experienced. It may well be true, for example, that we 
experience Van Gogh’s later paintings of wheat fields as suffused with 
anxiety, that the anxiety and the experience of the painting are a seamless 
whole. But that is not to deny that when we say that the paintings express 
anxiety, what we mean is that they tend to evoke anxiety in us. The pheno- 
menal description simply adds more detail to the theory; it describes the 
manner in which the anxiety is experienced. In no way does it contradict the 

~ emotionalist analysis. 

Just as emotionalism is not to be confused with expression theories of art 
or value, or with phenomenal accounts of expressive experience, so too 
must it not be confused with the notion of expression as communication of 
emotion, such as is found, for example, in Tolstoy." It is obvious that the 
emotions which an art object tends to evoke need not correspond to the 
emotions of the artist, so that expression need not be communication. As a 
matter of fact, however, many artists do manipulate their work to obtain 
rather precisely calculated emotional effects. When these intended effects are 
akin to emotions or moods experienced by the artist himself, we can plausibly 
think of the artist as communicating these feelings. Accordingly, emotional- 
ism, though not itself a communication theory, is compatible with the 
notion that some, or even all, art communicates emotion. 

Even if all the confusions mentioned above are avoided, emotionalism is 
still likely to elicit another sort of objection. If a work is disappointingly or 
inordinately inept, it is likely to annoy and anger the audience—especially if 
an admission fee has been charged. Yet we would not say that such a work 
expresses anger. Here we seem to have a genuine case of a work tending to 
evoke an emotion which it does not express. 

But a distinction is needed here. It must surely be conceded that anger is 
not an expressive quality of the work itself; the work need not express anger 
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in our sense. But it is not to be conceded that the work itself is the source of 
the audience’s anger. Suppose the work is a ‘sculpture’ consisting of discarded ~ 
newspapers lying in a random heap. If someone came upon such a thing 
lying in the street or on a rubbish dump it would most probably evoke no 
emotion at all; the object itself, in other words, has little or no tendency to 
produce emotion. It follows that the source of the viewers’ anger is not 
simply the object itself, but something about the context in which the object 
is presented—specifically, the fact that in this context the viewers have been 
fooled. The ‘sculpture’ itself is something to which they tend to react 
indifferently, and so it expresses nothing to them. Principle (3) is preserved. 

What emerges from this example, however, is that (3) contains an element 
of idealization. When we speak in (3) of an object’s evoking an emotional _. 
response, we are implicitly thinking of the object in a context free from 
extraneous emotion-producing features. By tampering with the context in 
which the object is presented, it is possible to arouse all sorts of emotions 
irrelevant to its expressiveness. The task of isolating these extraneous effects 
from the affective quality of the object itself may in practice be very diff- 
cult—especially in an art form like theatre, where many elements of context 
are integral to the expressiveness of the work as a whole. Yeteven in these 
cases distinctions can be made. The emotions provoked by the policeman 
ushering a rowdy playgoer out of the theatre obviously have nothing to do 
with the expressiveness of the play. 

Neat distinctions, however, will not always be possible. The expressive ~ 
quality of a painting hung in a dark shadowy room may differ substantially 
from the expressive quality of the same painting in a room which is bright 
and airy. So what is the true expressive quality of the painting? It may be 
possible to say, but again it may not. Where we can separate the expressive 
contribution of the context from that of the work itself, however, (3) holds 
true. 

In discussing associationism we noted that works which express an emotion 
usually have a number of qualities commonly associated with that emotion, 
just as the associationist predicts. This is not difficult to explain from the - 
standpoint of emotionalism. For it is a psychological fact about human 
beings that qualities which they have associated with an emotion tend to 
re-evoke that emotion in new contexts. Association is thus responsible for 
much of the expressiveness of art. 

Where associationism goes wrong is in holding that the only way a work 
of art may be expressive is through associational mechanisms of this sort. 
For to be expressive is to tend to produce emotion, and to have qualities 
associated with emotions is not the only way an art object can have such a 
tendency. 

We have seen at least two sources of expression other than association, 
though we have not labelled them as such. One is representation of a 
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directly emotion-provoking situation. This is the sort of expression which 

-predominates in Wordsworth’s poem. The poem is sad not because of sad 
associations but because it represents a situation—the death of a lover— 
which makes us sad directly. 

The purest cases of this sort of expression are to be found not in art (where 
at least some associational connections are almost always exploited) but in 
ordinary speech. Someone says, ‘the sun is finally coming out’, and we 
rejoice. Such an announcement is joyous news’. But the announcement 
itself, qua item of language, has no special joyful associations. Its expressive 
quality is derived, rather, from the directly emotion-evoking situation which 
it represents. 

_ The associationist could reply, of course, that representation itself is 
merely a species of association, so that associationism can account for this 
sort of case as well. But such a reply would simply be incorrect. The relation 
which holds between a complex semantic whole and the (real or fictional) 
situation it represents is not a simple matter of association. If it were, we 
would not have the ability, as we do, to generate and understand infinitely 
many sentences or pictures, since, given that each of us has lived only a 
finite length of time, we can only have learned a limited number of associa- 
tions. What is allowed by our concept of representation but not by our 
concept of association is the possibility of recursive combination capable of 
generating hitherto unproduced semantic wholes representing hitherto un- 

~experienced situations. Thus, not all representation proceeds by mere 
association, and representation is therefore a genuinely distinct source of 
expression. 

It ought to be noted, incidently, that representation of a directly emotion- 
evoking situation is not the same thing as representation of an emotion or its 
outward signs. Thus, although the political cartoon discussed earlier repre- 
sents Roosevelt’s fervour, it does not thereby necessarily represent a situation 
evocative of the same fervour. Only representation of emotion-evoking 
situations, not representation of emotions or their outward signs, is relevant 

. to expression—though the latter may occasionally be an instance of the former. 

Another source of expression, apart from association and representation, 
is style. The political cartoon will once again serve as an example. We can 
tell by looking at the cartoon that the artist is poking fun at Mr. Roosevelt: 
the playful penmanship, the exaggerations (the eyebrows arched dramati- 
cally, the hair absurdly dishevelled) hint that we are not to take the subject- 
matter seriously. Style, as I am using the word here, may be roughly 
characterized as the difference between the situation represented as it would 
be if it were actual (i.e., if the real Roosevelt were present in something like 
this posture and expression, waving a flag) and the situation as it is represented 
(with Roosevelt’s head almost as big as his body, his monocle impossibly 
large, etc.). Thus a perfectly realistic work, if such were possible, would lack 
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style, and style increases as realism decreases. Likewise, different ways of 
departing from realism constitute different styles. In the case of the cartoon, > 
departure from realism is in the direction of playful exaggeration, and our 
awareness of these distinctions creates a mood of humour. 

Exactly why style is expressive and whether its expressiveness has anything 
to do with association I am not prepared to say. But it seems fairly clear that 
the deviations of style are a source of expression not fully reducible to either 
association or representation. 

There is one final advantage which emotionalism has over associationism: 
it gives a more fitting account of the role of the emotions in understanding 
the expressive aspects of art. For the associationist, the emotions we experi- 
ence in the presence of the art object have nothing essentially to do with its_. 
expressiveness. A sad song can as well make us gleeful or frightened or 
ecstatic as sad; a gloomy painting may tend to raise our spirits. But this is 
not at all in harmony with the way we actually think or speak about expres- 
sion, Ask someone who is moved by a song to tears, ‘why are you weeping?” 
The answer most likely will be, “because the music is so sad’. On the associa- 
tionist view, this answer translates into, “because the song has qualities 
commonly associated with sadness in human experience’. This answer is odd 
and inappropriate; it does not explain the weeping at all. The emotionalist, 
however, understands the answer as follows, “because the music tends to 
evoke sadness’. And that, though not profoundly illuminating, is neverthe- 
less perfectly appropriate. There is a strong connection between expressive- -~ 
ness and what we feel, and emotionalism adequately accounts for it. 

Finally, let us return to the question which we began with. The question 
was: what is the nature of the information conveyed by metaphorical 
ascription of psychological predicates to art? Emotionalism’s answer is that 
such metaphors are predictions about what we are likely to experience on 
encountering the work. To say that the music is joyful is to say that if we 
listen to it attentively we are likely to experience joy. The metaphors give us 
information not only about the art object but also about ourselves. 
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LUKACS’S VIEWS ON ARTISTIC FREEDOM 
Bela Kiralyfalvi 


SINCE PLATO banished the poet from his utopian republic, questions of art’s 
autonomy, artistic freedom and the artist’s role in society have been subjects 
of much philosophical and political debate in the western world. Today, 

- when there is a sharp ideological split between the dominant socio-political 
systems of our world, the debate is particularly lively and certainly more 
than theoretical. Daily manifestations of peaceful competition, co-existence, 
cold war, call it what you will, bring constantly into our consciousness— 
whichever system we are a part of—the fact that there is a living alternative 
to our present situation. Some artists in democratic capitalism look with 
envy upon the lavish subsidization of the arts in the socialist countries, while 
some evidently outstanding artists of the socialist democracies go to prison 
or seek political asylum in the western democracies. In our increasingly global 
human community, questions of personal liberty, artistic freedom and 
economic necessity become convoluted in our minds. A recent cartoon by 

~ Mike Peters in the Dayton Daily News touches simply yet poignantly upon 
some of the fundamental issues. The drawing is of five or six ragged-looking 
men, women and children carrying tiny bundles on their backs as they 
climb to the shore of a river they have just crossed. They are Mexican 
‘wetbacks’. With smiles on their faces as big as any ever flashed by President 
Carter, they address a stern-faced and decidedly unfriendly looking U.S. 
border guard who faces them clutching his gun: “Buenos dias. We are 
defectors from the Mexico City Ballet Company.’ The cartoon is a splendid 
summary of the extreme complexity of the issues concerning human freedom 

- today. Some of the questions raised by it are pertinent to our discussion here. 
How deep is the inter-relatedness of personal freedom and artistic freedom? 
How basic are economic conditions, economic necessities to the realization 
of any kind of human freedom? Is the freedom or autonomy of art an issue 
separable from the concept of the freedom of the artists? 

Faced with such vexing questions, but possessing a global view of the 
situation, we are tempted to rise above it all and declare that artists of all 
times and places are endowed with a set of universal and inalienable rights 
and freedoms. These rights and freedoms, we are likely to maintain, are not 
alterable and not determined by social and political circumstances. But, is 
such a position supportable by historical and empirical evidence? György 
Lukacs, an important Marxist philosopher of this century, believes that such 
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thinking is the sterile fruit of a subjective idealistic world-view, in contradic- 
tion with historical reality. It is my intention here to explore Lukics’s ideas ` 
on the subject of artistic freedom, with emphasis upon his analysis of the 
conditions for artistic freedom in modern capitalistic democracies and in the 
socialist democracies. 

True to Marxist methodology in the investigation of any question, 
Lukács holds the view that in order for us to know ‘where we stand’ and 
‘where we are going’, we must have a clear historical perspective; we must 
know “where we have come from’, what road we have travelled. A pre- 
requisite of any fruitful, direct comparison of the conditions of artistic 
freedom in the socialistic and capitalistic systems of today must be a brief 
look at the birth and development of artistic freedom, which in turn can— 
only be seen through at least a sketchy review of the origin and development 
of art. 

In the earliest primitive society, Lukacs believes, there are no separate 
modes of human reflection. What later separate into scientific, religious and 
artistic modes of reflection, distinctly different from one another, are, at this 
stage of development, indistinguishable. The primitive ritual contains 
scientific (utilitarian), religious (magical), as well as artistic (formal) elements. 
The creator is scientist, priest (magician), and artist all in one, doing what 
he does for the welfare of the community, for survival. Going from here, 
the first developmental stage of art consists of the separation of anthropo- 
morphic reflection (art and religion), from disanthropomorphic (scientific) ~ 
reflection. The second stage is a split within the category of anthropomorphic 
reflection, that is, the separation of art from religion. Although art had 
achieved complete autonomy from both science and religion and reached 
full formal development in ancient Greece—owing to later regressions and 
the demands made upon it by institutions, dogmas and social classes—to 
some extent it is still carrying on its ‘freedom fight’. We need only be © 
reminded of the demands of the mediaeval Church on the one hand and the 
scientific expectations of nineteenth-century naturalism on the other, to have 
unmistakably vivid impressions of serious past encroachments, both in theory - 
and practice, on art’s independence from other reflective modes. 

Briefly stated, the difference between art and science is that “art creates 
the world of man, always and exclusively. . . . In every facet of reflection 
(contrary to scientific reflection) man is present as a determinant: in art the 
world outside of man only occurs as a mediating element of human concerns, 
actions and feelings.’® The essential difference between art and religion is 
that in art ‘the reflected image of reality is conceived of as reflection, while 
magic and religion attribute the status of objective reality to their systems of 
reflection and require belief in them.’ Art, as a fully developed, autonomous 
mode of reflection, in Lukdcs’s definition, is the anthropocentric and 
anthropomorphic reflection of the objective world. While science, as a mode 
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of reflection, is mankind’s awareness of the world, art is mankind’s self- 

~ awareness, but in context of the world (especially the social world) around it. 
The two modes of reflection together team up in the human quest to conquer 
the world.’ 

Clearly the issue of the freedom of the artist could not have arisen until 
art itself had reached a high level of autonomy. It is also: quite evident in 
the history of the centuries between the fifth century B.c. and the Enlighten- 
ment, that art’s autonomy was not always regarded as sacred either in theory 
or in practice. How did the existing social conditions during these centuries 
define individual and artistic freedom? In ancient Greece the concept of 
freedom was first, and most importantly, a social concept. Man was seen as 

~a social animal; his freedom was defined in the context of his society. 
Secondly, his freedom had external and internal components. The internal 
component consisted in the individual having control over those of his 
instincts which went against morally justified needs, and the external 
component was in seeking independence from the constraints of tyrannical 
society, recognizing that a person can be truly free only in a free society. 
Freedom here was the freedom of the citizen of a class society, slaves and 
women were not included; the notion of inherent human equality was not 
the foundation of this concept of freedom. Later, in feudalist society, freedom 
either in the classical or the modern sense was unknown. The individual’s 
role was defined for him narrowly, not only as a member of a class, (e.g., 

~ nobility, peasantry) but also as a member of an order or guild or similar 
sub-group which determined his restrictions, rights and responsibilities. 
Moral freedom tended to be limited to the choice between good and evil 
by standards of external dogma, made in the interest of achieving freedom 
for the soul in other-worldly salvation. 

How did these conditions in the past affect the freedom of the individual 
artist? Lukács maintains that in all pre-modern societies the artist was more 
restricted by ties to his society or immediate community than is the modern 
artist, because art itself was a part of community life and artists functioned 
without hesitation, in full knowledge of the necessary consequence of this 
fact.4 Artists appear to have had a tacit understanding of their social mission 
and art was almost never merely subjective self-expression. 

The foundation of the modern concept of freedom is the assumption of 
the inherent equality of all human beings. The major problem of individual 
freedom in modern capitalistic society is two-fold: one, the failure of society 
to eliminate the fundamental economic obstacles to actual equality, and, two, 
a distinct tendency of the system to alienate the individual human being 
from his social context. Bourgeois society, according to Lukács, attempts in 
fact to define individual freedom completely outside of the social context, 
except to the extent that the social context is an obstacle, or a limitation, in 
the path towards individual freedom. In other words, the relationship 
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between individual and society is essentially a negative one, hence, govern- 
ment and laws are often seen as nothing more than necessary evils. Twentieth- ~ 
century existentialism goes to the extreme by defining individual freedom 
in complete alienation from society. This, in Lukacs’s view, makes the 
concept of freedom empty: ‘If freedom means only what an individual 
relegated merely to his own resources considers to be freedom in a given 
moment or situation, then this very abstract generalization destroys freedom: 
because if everything is free, there is no freedom.’® 

Although Kant, whose philosophy is in large measure the theoretical 
foundation of the modern concept of freedom, provided a safeguard against 
the aimlessness arising out of this situation by referring the individual to his 
conscience—the backbone of the categorical imperative—the concept of — 
individual freedom in the twentieth century has become increasingly that of 
the moment, the mood and of the uncontrolled instincts. Lukacs cites 
Hitlerism as the most extreme manifestation of the unbridled expression of 
the basest human instincts. 

If the pre-modern artist was not free in the modern sense of the term, 
what is the nature of the freedom of the artist in modern capitalistic 
democracy? As we turn to examine the relationship between the modern 
artist and his society, we find, according to Lukacs, that in contrast with the 
pre-modern artist who was in direct and fertile contact with his audience, 
the modern artist, owing to the necessary evolution of the capitalistic 
economy, is in a substantially different position. For him, the vital contact — 
between artist and community has been severely loosened and sometimes 
completely eliminated. There is a new sense of freedom never before ex- 
perienced by the artist, but it is directionless, aimless, without a sense of 
social mission. The laws of capitalistic economy, capitalistic marketplace, 
have an unavoidably negative (even dehumanizing) effect upon all indi- 
viduals, including all artists, living within capitalistic society. Whereas the 
pre-modern artist knew his audience directly, the modern artist faces his 
audience very much as any creator of a commodity (merchandise) faces his 
consumers. His freedom is as unlimited as that of any producer of any ~ 
product, but in reality he is ruled by the laws of the marketplace. Sometimes 
fully, other times to a small extent, sometimes the fact-is obvious, other 
times it is hidden beneath deceptive surface factors, but the artist—even 
despite himself—is always engaged in merchandising. There is no need to 
belabour this point; the capitalistic, profit-making nature of the enterprises 
of publishing, film making, the music industry, the television industry, 
theatre, with their agents, publicity, marketing systems and surveys are all 
well known. That amorphous entity, capital, has wedged its way between 
the artist and the audience to create a distancing and ultimately detrimental 
barrier. | 

What is important is to see clearly how these conditions have affected the 
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work of the artist. The answer in brief is: adversely. If these determinants 

~ characterize the nature of the modern artist’s freedom, then that freedom 
may be more illusory than real. Recognizing the intolerable adversity of their 
circumstances, artists in numerous capitalist countries at the turn of the 
century undertook a variety of efforts—not-for-profit experimental theatres, 
literary journals, literary presses, art exhibits, etc.—to create non-capitalist 
islands in the powerful sea of capitalism.” Soon, however, it became quite 
obvious that with the proper packaging, merchandising, indoctrination of 
consumers, every kind of art work—even the most radical in form and 
content—is capable of being sold, of fetching a good price in the marketplace. 
With this development not only junk-art, gush, trash, camp, sentimentalism, 

mbut also experimental art, the avant-garde, the masterpiece, the classic, all 
came under at least a strong influence of the laws of the marketplace. Given 
the help of appropriate capital, new trends and fashions in artistic products 
could be created in approximately the same manner as fashions in clothing, 
shoes, or motor cars. Nevertheless, it would be an oversimplification to say 
that this situation has destroyed artistic individuality. In a sense the contrary 
appears to be true: originality, individual taste, idiosyncratic qualities, 
peculiarity, stylishness, inventiveness (especially once they are attached to 
names), have themselves become very marketable commodities. 

What has this situation done to the artist? For the marginal artist, whose 
main concern (like a businessman’s) is to find a market for his product, this 

~set of conditions dictates quite naturally that he should create what sells. 
There is literally no limit here from fads, fashions, novelties and idiosyncrasies 
to gimmicks and pornography. (Particular individuals, of course, often set 
their personal boundaries.) Entire industries of gigantic size, as we have noted 
earlier—the film industry, the television industry, the publishing industry, 
the music industry, etc.—have grown up around the various forms of art. 
But, more importantly, what has the situation done to the genuine artist? 
Lukacs believes that there has never been a social system in history to which 
the artist has related as poorly as to capitalism.8 The only constant and 

~ clearly communicated expectation capitalist society has of the artist is the 
expectation to produce a saleable commodity that will satisfy an essentially 
escapist need in the consumer; that will give pleasure similar to that of 
alcohol or drugs. Lukács asserts that it is not by accident that bourgeois 
aesthetics places the aesthetic effect in the realm of the human unconscious 
and compares it by analogy to the experiences of dream and even 
intoxication. 

As the genuine artist realizes that the kind of artistic portrayal of the world 
which intrudes significantly into the individual’s self-consciousness and 
social consciousness is not expected of him, he becomes increasingly alienated 
from his society. Alienation, despair, turning inward lead more and more 
towards the portrayal of the almost purely subjective experience of the artist. 
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It is in this direction, Lukács believes, that the artist of modern capitalism 
has nearly unlimited freedom, but as a consequence of his preoccupation ~ 
with this freedom, he becomes more and more separated from his objective, 
social environment. 

Paradoxically, then, even though he is freer from external constraints, laws, 
censorship than the pre-modern artist, the artist of the modern capitalist 
democracy is less free to reflect objective, social reality, the anthropocentric 
portrayal of which, according to Lukács, is the chief mission of art. His 
freedom is the subjective freedom of the forlorn individual who alternately 
cries out in existentialist anguish, protesting at his having been condemned 
to live in freedom, or declares in manifestos that art is pure ‘psychic 
automatism’; or attempts to return art to the fold of religion—perhaps— 
instinctively recognizing the necessity for direct, communal contact—and 
turn the artist into a high priest once again. 

How is the situation of art different in the socialist countries? One would 
think that with the elimination of the uniquely capitalistic constraints and 
with at least the start of the creation of a classless society, the situation for 
art, for the relationship of the artist and the people, would be immediately 
ideal. Writing about it in the late 1940s and again in the 1960s Lukács 
believes that this is only potentially true. For the present, there are many 
serious problems. First of all, there is no empirical evidence for him to 
analyse art in socialism. The existing socialist countries are in fact dictator- 
ships of the proletariat, transitional stages between capitalism and socialism. ~~ 
Citizens and artists of these societies are making an adjustment (in many 
cases coerced adjustment), which may require several generations to complete, 
from life in capitalism (sometimes democratic, other times non-democratic, 
capitalism) to life in socialism. In the process, the individual loses some of 
his personal freedoms, such as the freedom of capitalistic enterprising, and 
the artist loses, in addition to his enterprising freedom, much of his purely 
subjective freedom of expression. The artist, instead of being responsible to 
the laws of the marketplace on the one hand and the guidance of his alienated 
subjectivity on the other, is now responsible to the guiding philosophy of - 
the Party. 

The guiding philosophy of the Party in essence is to bring art and artists 
once again into direct contact with the people. There is no significant 
disagreement among Marxists on this basic premise of the guiding philosophy 
but, as the brief history of the socialist democracies amply demonstrates, 
there are some basic differences and serious problems when it comes to 
interpretation and especially to implementation. Recognizing the negative 
effects of the extremes of Stalinism and similar (so-called ‘vulgar Marxist’) 
positions which perceive the role of the Party bureaucratically as the 
authority which should prescriptively guide artists to deal propagandistically 
with the immediate social problems of building socialism, turning artists 
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into what Zhdanov called “engineers of the soul’, Lukács warns against (in 
-fact rejects) externally guided art achieved by means of dogmatic prescription 
and censorship. 

Lukacs postulates the basic problem of art in the socialist democracies in 
the form of a dialectical conflict between two dominant positions, both of 
which contain extreme demands as well as core elements capable of eventual 
dialectical synthesis. Narrowly interpreted, the ‘art for the people’ notion of 
the Party means that art should concern itself only with the immediate daily 
problems of the people and advocate solutions from the point of view of the 
present position of the Party’s leadership. The positive, though sometimes 
unstated, core of this position is the desire to bring artists out of their subjec- 

_tive cocoons, off their ivory towers, and back into contact with the reality 
of the people which 1s both their subject and audience. The equally narrow- 
minded opposition to this position, states Lukács, argues: Yes, bring art to 
the people, but art is what it is and artists are who they are; therefore, 
lift the people up to the level of art, so that the people can receive it as 
it is. If the people prove to be incapable of receiving it in this way, then 
we will have learned that art is not for the people and should leave the 
matter at that. The positive core of this position is the desire to preserve the 
characteristic and indispensable right of art to reflect social reality inde- 
pendently. The positive components of the two opposing positions, Lukács 
believes optimistically, will ultimately merge in a union to create socialist art. 

~ Meanwhile, the responsibility of the Party, says Lukacs, lies in attempting 
to convince artists that it is equally to the benefit of art and artists to under- 
stand that a complete change in the social foundations (infrastructure) must 
necessarily be followed by change in the various components of the super- 
structure. During the transitional state, that is the present, it is up to the 
artist to work out what this means for art, what directions art may take 
fully to realize its mission in a new social context. In this fresh, fertile social 
environment, in this unploughed land, art’s role then will be avant-gardist 
and the role of the artist will be determined not by external, bureaucratic 

„Party guidance, but by self-guidance. At the same time art will be able to 
fulfil its universal mission: to reflect the objective world anthropocentrically 
in every social context. 

It appears then that Lukacs finds neither the ideal kind nor an adequate 
amount of artistic freedom either in the capitalistic or the socialistic 
democracies. Capitalistic society provides the more freedom of the two 
systems, but the kind of freedom here is almost exclusively subjective and, 
consequently, art is predominantly self-expression. Modern capitalism, 
moreover, is seen by Lukacs as a dying socio-economic system, whose 

_ superstructure must also necessarily decay. If the situation of art in such 
contemporary societies is less than ideal now, it can only look forward to 
further deterioration. Socialist democracies, on the other hand, constitute 
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the beginning stage of the socio-economic order of the future. There is not 
genuine artistic freedom in these societies today either, according to Lukács, ` 
but the potential for it clearly exists. While presently the distinct tendency 
of socialist governments is to imprison art in a narrowly conceived utilitarian 
mould, to use it for the solution of immediate social problems, and the 
tendency of many artists is to prize their sense of subjective freedom higher 
than their contact with society, the direction of the future points towards an 
autonomous art with a self-imposed, deep sense of social mission. As to 
how soon this synthesis will actually occur is not easily predicted, for in 
Lukacs’s view historical progress comes in the form of two steps forward 


and one step back. 
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FOOD AS ART: 
THE PROBLEM OF FUNCTION 


Martenne L. Quinet 


May works of culinary expertise qualify as genuine art according to the 
same criteria as other sorts of artifacts (e.g., paintings) do? After all, it might 
be claimed, whatever ‘art’ might be involved in preparing a platter of Eggs 
Benedict, it is merely misleading, so far as aesthetics is concerned, to speak of 
such a production as a work of art to be considered alongside the Mona Lisa 
or Michelangelo’s David. In this essay I shall consider one line of objection 
to regarding works of culinary expertise in this way. Now, one such line of 
objection might of course rest on some distinction between art and mere 
craft. The culinary arts, one might claim, are indeed arts, but only when we 
use the term ‘art’ in the sense of mere ‘craft’; and this is not the way in which 
the term is used in aesthetics. But even if the culinary ‘arts’ were just ‘crafts’ 
of some sort, it still would not follow that the products of such craft are not, 
at least in some cases, “works of art’ in the relevant sense. That conclusion 
would only follow if we made certain assumptions about the relationship 
between productive activities and the products of those activities. And these 
assumptions might be questioned. In the present essay, accordingly, I want 
to focus on objections which rest directly on certain claims about the products 
of culinary expertise, and not inferences about such products drawn from 
claims about the productive activities which lead to them in the first place. 
The sort of objection I want to consider concerns the notion of a ‘function’ 
of a work of art. Considered qua food, it might be argued, something is being 
considered with respect to a particular sort of function or use to which it 
might be put; it is being considered, namely, with respect to its function as 
a potentially edible product. But to consider something as a work of art 
might seem to require ignoring any external use to which it might be put: 
it is merely to appreciate the work in question “for its own sake’. Thus if not 
the only, then at least the central, ‘function?’ of a work of art (qua art) is, it 
might be said, its potential use as an object of aesthetic appreciation.+ But 
the central function of food, qua food, is to provide a potential nutrient or 
nutrients, or at least to provide something for eating or tasting. 
Now an easy way to meet this objection would be to observe that the 
products of culinary expertise might be regarded as works of art without 
being regarded as items of food-stuff at all. An elaborately decorated cake, 
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for example, might be appreciated purely as a visual display. So regarded, of 


course, it may lay as legitimate a claim to aesthetic recognition as any other ~= 


product of visual art. This response would be too easy, however. A more 
interesting defence of the thesis that food products may be regarded as 
genuine works of art should show that such products may be so regarded 
even when they are regarded precisely as food products, and not simply as 
visual displays. 

Let us, then, consider the following argument: (1) The only central 
function of a work of art, qua art, is to provide an object for aesthetic 
contemplation; (2) Food, qua food, has the central function of providing an 
object for potential consumption and digestion; (3) Therefore, nothing can 
be simultaneously considered qua food and. qua art. 

No one would deny, of course, that a work of art might serve any number 
of useful purposes over and above its functioning as an object for aesthetic 
contemplation. Obviously, therefore, the argument in question requires 
clarification of the notion of a central function of a work of art. Perhaps the 
most straightforward suggestion, in this regard, is that those functions are 
‘central’ to a thing which the thing in question is particularly well suited for 
performing. This of course makes the concept rather vague in its application; 
but it might still be considered precise enough to distinguish food from art. 
Thus a coffee grinder can perform the function of providing a weapon of 
self-defence (when hurled, e.g., at an attacker), a knife the function of 
hammering tacks, a car the function of providing an at least occasionally 
satisfying location for sleeping with a lover. Yet we do not regard these as 
‘the’ functions of the items in question. Perhaps, indeed, we would not even 
regard them as being among the functions of those items. Why not? One 
reason might be that these items are significantly less well suited for perform- 
ing these functions than for performing certain others. The latter might be 
regarded as their ‘central’ functions, at least; they might, accordingly, even 
be regarded as ‘the’ function of those items. 

This approach will not work, however. Consider, for example, that a 
small statue might in fact be particularly well suited for hammering nails. 
Now we might attempt to ignore this fact on the ground that it is not part 
of the concept of a ‘small statue’ that it be suited for hammering nails. But 
then consider the concept of a ‘small statue made of hardened steel’. Surely, 
one might say, it is part of the concept of this sort of object that it is suitable 
for hammering nails. Yet the object in question is still being considered 
precisely ‘qua art’. For it is being considered precisely as a statue. 

Two responses might be made to this difficulty. One is to interpret 
premise (1) to mean that there is no particular kind of art work whose concept, 
considered in abstraction from any particular embodiment of that kind, 
includes the concept of suitability for performing some function other than 
that of an object of aesthetic appreciation. Then, one might argue, food 
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qua food cannot be art precisely because the concept of food involves the 
-concept of some function other than that of an object of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion. But consider the concept of a ‘tapestry’, for example. It would seem to 
be part of this concept, quite apart from any consideration of its particular 
material embodiment, that the item in question be particularly well suited 
for covering large expanses of wall. Yet tapestries are works of art. 

The second response is this. To say, in premise (1), that the central function 
of a work of art, qua art, is only to provide an object for aesthetic contem- 
plation may be just to say that the concept of art contains only the concept 
of that function; the concept of food, on the other hand, involves the 
concept of a different sort of function altogether. Perhaps this will allow us 

_to regard the premises of the argument in question as true propositions. But 
then the argument cannot be valid. All that premise (1) will say is that the 
only function which is included in the concept ‘art’ is that of providing an 
object for aesthetic contemplation. What (2) says is that at least one of the 
functions included in the concept of a food product is that of providing 
(under the appropriate circumstances, of course) an object for consumption 
and digestion. It does not follow that a food product cannot also perform the 
function of providing an object for aesthetic contemplation. One might of 
course object that even if a food product can provide an object for aesthetic 
contemplation, it would not follow that it was performing that function qua 
food product. (It might merely be performing it qua visual display.) But, on 

—the interpretation of the premises in question, there would be no reason why 
some food product could not in fact do so. All this would require is that part 
of the description of the food product which is relevant to our aesthetic 
appreciation of it involve its character precisely as food. At most the argu- 
ment establishes that it is not part of the concept of ‘food’ that this should 
ever be the case. 

Consider, then, a stronger argument to the effect not that the only central 
function of an art work is its suitability for aesthetic contemplation but 
rather that (1) the only functions of an art work which are relevant to an 

~ aesthetic appraisal of it are aesthetic functions. But (2) the functions relevant to 
consideration of food, qua food, are not aesthetic functions. Hence (3) the 
conditions for regarding something as a food product conflict with those for 
regarding it as an object of aesthetic appraisal. 

But what shall we mean by an “aesthetic function’? Suppose we mean one 
which contributes to providing an object of aesthetic contemplation. Then 
premise (2) is false, since, as I shall argue, precisely such functions are relevant 
to the providing of an object of aesthetic contemplation. On the other hand, 
suppose the functions relevant to considering food qua food are not aesthetic 

_ functions, i.e., premise (2) is correct. (Caloric and nutritive factors, for 
example, are not generally considered part of the aesthetic function of a 
thing.) In that case, I shall argue, we can simply no longer regard it as the 
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case that the only functions relevant to aesthetic appraisal are the aesthetic 
functions of a thing, i.e., premise (1) is then false. Either way, the revised 
argument is unsound.? 

Now those who claim that non-aesthetic functionality cannot be relevant 
to aesthetic appraisal might be motivated by some at least implicit distinction 
between questions of ‘extrinsic’ and ‘intrinsic’ valuation. Let me therefore 
consider, before proceeding further, a point recently made by David Best. 
Best is concerned with the justification of attempts to regard sporting activities 
aesthetically. To some this may appear objectionable, since the point of 
sport, like that of food, appears defined by its orientation toward an external 
purpose or goal, whereas “when we are considering a work of art from the 


“~ 


aesthetic point of view we are not considering it in relation to some external __ 


function or purpose it serves’. Best grants that external purpose is irrelevant 
to the aesthetic point of view, but claims that: “Despite the fact that this 
non~purposive character of the aesthetic is often pointed out, it is also often 
misunderstood or not fully understood.’ The misunderstanding lies in the 
assumption that all purposiveness must be external. In fact purposiveness is 
not irrelevant to the aesthetic point of view. With respect to that point of 
view, however, purposes must be internal. That is, the identification of the 
purpose in question is inseparable from the identification of the aesthetic 
object itself: ‘the misapprehension we are now considering stems from the 
mistaken assumption that the point of an activity must somehow be identi- 
fiable as an end or purpose apart from the activity itself. Yet where art, or 
more generally the aesthetic, is concerned the distinction between means and 
end is inapplicable.’ Thus Best concludes, for example, that it is impossible 
to say that the purpose of One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich is to expose 
certain social conditions. Rather its purpose is to expose certain social 
conditions in this particular way and no other. While indeed part of the novel’s 
aesthetic value, therefore, the purpose in question is inseparable from the 
novelistic means of achieving it in the first place.® 

Of course I want to agree that purposiveness may enter into aesthetic 
appreciation of an object or event. And it also seems reasonable to insist that 
in some sense the purposes in question must be ‘intrinsic’ or ‘internal’ rather 
than ‘external’. But I don’t see the need for concluding that a condition for 
drawing this latter distinction is that we collapse the very distinction between 
means and ends. 

Best does not in fact offer any real argument for this claim. What he does 
say is this. (1) If the purpose of a novel ‘is the external one of exposing those 
social conditions, then it could equally well, or perhaps better, be realized in 
other ways, such as the publication of a social survey or a political speech’, 


neither of which is as well written as the original.” (2) “There could not be a _ 


parallel situation in art in which, for example, one poem was said to be as 
good as another though not so well written. ... To put it briefly, there is a 
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peculiarly intimate connection between the form of an object of aesthetic 

~ assessment, i.e. the particular medium of expression, and its content, i.e. 
what is expressed in it.’® Best seems to move from these claims to (3) “The 
end [of a work of art, qua art] cannot even be identified apart from the 
manner of achieving it...’ 

It is not easy to see how the conclusion is supposed to follow. From the 
fact that a more poorly written work would have been just as good as the 
original in achieving the purpose of exposing social conditions, together with 
the fact that a more poorly written work could never be as good as a better 
written one (qua work of literary art), it does not seem to follow that 
‘exposing social conditions’ might not have been ‘the purpose’ of the 

_ original work, and the particular form of that work the means of achieving 
the purpose. Best’s problem may be this. He says that if such is indeed the 
purpose of the work, then ‘it could equally well, or perhaps better, be 
realized in other ways’! involving a work less well written. There may be 
an ambiguity here. Best may mean that the purpose in question could equally 
well be realized by a work less well written. That would be correct, but the 
argument would remain invalid. Or Best may mean that the work in question 
could equally well be realized by a work less well written (where we can 
think of several possible ways of ‘realizing’ or “embodying’ a given work), 
if the purpose of the work is the merely ‘external’ one in question. In that 
case the argument would be valid, but the first premise would be false. It 

~does not follow from the fact that the purpose of a work might be better 
realized by something less well written that the work itself might be. 

Best may perhaps-be right that in assessing the novel in question aestheti- 
cally we do not care how successful it was in exposing social conditions— 
where the criterion of the latter is found in its external ability to educate a 
reading audience. If we are concerned, aesthetically, with how well it exposes 
social conditions we are simply concerned with how well it says what it is 
trying to say (which is in fact something about social conditions). So means 
and ends do ‘collapse’ into one another. But this is only one sort of case. 

~ Consider, on the other hand, a chair which provides, in an especially aesthetic 
manner, a particularly comfortable seat. Surely we can distinguish between the 
idea of a particular chair’s providing a comfortable seat and the idea of its being 
designed in this particular manner (which in fact is what provides it). And there 
is no reason why the latter cannot be regarded as a means to the former, 
where the former is an aesthetically relevant function or purpose of the 
chair. Similarly, we might suggest, providing nourishment (or even a mere 
‘taste treat’) might be regarded as an aesthetically relevant purpose of a 
certain food product, despite the fact that any other of a number of food 

_ products might provide just the same nourishment (or more) in a variety of 
different, and indeed unaesthetic, manners. 

We may agree with Best, then, that appreciation of purposiveness is 
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aesthetically relevant only when the purposes are ‘intrinsic’ rather than 
merely external to the work of art qua art. But this does not require agreeing 
that the purposes must be ‘intrinsic’ in the sense of being indistinguishable 
from the means of realizing them. 

Now the capacity of food to be eaten, or at leasted tasted, may of course 
be regarded as a non-aesthetic function of food. It is also, clearly, a feature 
which is ‘intrinsic’ to a consideration of food qua food. (This of course is in 
addition to its nutritive function, which I shall discuss shortly: not all that 
one eats or tastes possesses nutritive value.) Perhaps, none the less, the 
following consideration is what leads some people to suppose that these 
functions are aesthetically irrelevant. One of course regards aesthetic appre- 


ciation as a form of concern with the object “for its own sake’, and for its_, 


‘intrinsic worth’. But eating and tasting lead to destruction of the object. 
Hence eating and tasting seem ill designed to foster concern for an object 
‘for its own sake’ and are unfit candidates for aesthetically relevant activities. 
But suppose we lived in a world in which paintings were made from 
pigments invariably destroyed within three minutes of viewing them. 
Human eyes would then be such as to ‘consume’ those pigments in the 
process of looking at them. Artists, we might suppose, paint by programming 
a special computer which places the pigments on canvas and which will 
reproduce the work in question as occasion demands. In this world, then, 
paintings are constantly consumed and recreated as they are viewed. Surely 


no one would maintain, however, that this provides any reason for supposing ~ 


that the works in question are not being treated as works of art. The case of 
food in our world seems no different in this respect. 

There are of course times when the aesthetic qualities of food that do not 
relate directly to its nutritive function are carried to such an extreme that the 
food is not supposed to be eaten or even tasted. The great French chef Carême 
was said to have had incredible facility with pastry and sugar and to have 
constructed fantastic structures out of them as well as from other materials. 
He wrote that ‘the Fine Arts are five in number: Painting, Music, Sculpture, 
Poetry, and Architecture—whereof the principal branch is confectionary’. 
His work Le Patissier Pittoresque contains many engravings and descriptions 
which show the intricate delicacy and variety of the dishes known as piéces 
montées. At the time (around the 1830s) these dishes cost thousands of frances 
and were rarely eaten. M. F. Fisher describes one such pièce from an engrav- 
ing: 

It shows a pièce which stands probably four or five feet high. A froth of green foliage 
forms its base-—leaves of mashed potatoes as delicate as ever grew from a pastry tube. 
From that a Doric column, garlanded with pale full blown flowers of lobster meat, 
diminishes twice. 

At the top, on a pedestal edged with little shells and shrimpy rosebuds, is a pool of 
the clearest blue-green sugar crystallized. And from it, with only the ankles of his tail 


one 


at 
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held in the crystal, curves a fresh plump fish, every scale gleaming, his eyes popping 
with satiric amusement, and a beautiful umbrella of spun sugar held over his head with 
one sturdy fin "3 


The bakery-decorated cakes of today, with icing of whipped hydrogenated 
vegetable fat (commonly called ‘Crisco’) and refined sugar artificially 
coloured and flavoured, fall into this category of food whose visual aspect 
has long since outdistanced its nutritional function. In truth we would 
benefit considerably if we, like our nineteenth-century ancestors, feasted 
only our eyes on such confections. 

It is my own intention, as I indicated earlier, not to rest my case on those 
instances in which aesthetic appreciation of food is something that fails to 

consider food qua food altogether. So the present sort of example, resting 
primarily on visual appreciation, may appear to be irrelevant to a concern 
with food, precisely qua food, as art. However, one may have some doubts 
about this. It is true that appreciation of the food-sculptures in question is 
primarily visual. Nevertheless, may not our knowledge of the nature of the 
ingredients of those sculptures enter info that visual appreciation? Whether 
or not I actually appreciate or evaluate the work by eating or tasting it, the 
knowledge that its principal ingredients are just those which I might be eating 
or tasting seems indeed to contribute to my visual appreciation of the work. 
In some cases, to be sure, this may stem merely from knowledge of the 
difficulties involved in working in a particular medium (e.g., in mashed 

“potatoes or spun sugar). If spun sugar is more difficult to handle than a 
number of other visually indistinguishable materials, then knowledge that it 
is spun sugar is aesthetically relevant. In this case, however, our concern with 
workability would still not provide the sort of example we need for making 
out the strongest defence of my thesis. For workability is not a factor 
peculiar to food qua food. But there is no reason why in other cases know- 
ledge that the ingredient is indeed spun sugar may be aesthetically relevant 
for reasons having to do precisely with our knowledge of what sugar tastes 
like (or would feel like in one’s mouth). Surely this cannot be ruled out a 

priori. 

In any case, it is surely obvious that there are numerous qualities which 
food products possess, aside from nutritive relevance, which can combine 
into a complex whole, susceptible of aesthetic appreciation. Why, then, 
should they not be at least respectable candidates for aesthetic evaluation as 
‘works of art’? The burden of proof, it seems to me, rests on the shoulders 
of those who would deny that critical aesthetic judgements can be as legiti- 
mately made in regard to such complexes as can be made in regard to 
paintings, sculptures, ballets, operas or symphonies. 

~ Consider, then, the following argument from Monroe Beardsley. This 
argument is intended to show, as Beardsley puts it, why there are no ‘taste- 
symphonies and smell-sonatas’. It attempts to show, that is, that the sensory 
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qualities of food can’t combine into aesthetic complexes in a way suffi- 
ciently analogous to the other sorts of cases: 


~~ 


. . . musical tones . . . [can be] ordered by the intrinsic relations among the tones them- 
selves [as can visual qualities]. Of any two different pitches, one must be higher than the 
other; similarly, tones can be arranged in a serial order of loudness or of duration. As 
with color areas, it is these intrinsic relations that make it possible to combine musical 
tones into the larger structures that we are familiar with in music. 

Visual areas and tones are different in this respect from smells and tastes. Smells and 
tastes can of course be classified in certain ways, and basic dimensions have been proposed 
for them analogous to the dimensions of color and sound. [x] But we cannot, at least not 
yet, arrange them in series, and so we cannot work out constructive principles to make larger 
works out of them... . 

Suppose you were trying to construct a scent-organ with keys by which perfume or _ 
brandy, or the aroma of new-mown hay or pumpkin pie could be wafted into the air. 
[a] On what principle would you arrange the keys, as the keys of the piano are arranged by 
ascending pitch? [b] How would you begin to look for systematic, repeatable, regular combina- 
tions that would be harmonious and enjoyable as complexes? No doubt there are vague 
principles of cooking appetizing meals, such as the ones Fanny Farmer recommends: 
include foods different in flavor, texture, shape and color. Creamed fish, mashed 
potatoes, cauliflower, and vanilla pudding are a combination to put off a hungry diner, 
no matter how well cooked. And some smells are certainly more pleasing than others. 
[2] But there does not seem to be enough order within these sensory fields to construct objects 
with balance, climax, development, or pattern. This and not the view that smell and taste 
are ‘lower senses’ compared with sight and hearing seems to explain the absence of 
taste-symphonies and smell-sonatas.'4 


Now consider claims (1) and (2). It may be that Beardsley does not in fact~ 
regard these as different claims. At least on the surface, however, there seem 
to be some important differences. In claim (1) an inference is made from the 
alleged lack of a certain kind of order among gustatory and olfactory 
qualities, to our inability, at least for the present, to formulate principles to be 
used in the construction of works of food art. Claim (2) does not say any- 
thing about principles. From the lack of the requisite order in the fields of 
gustatory and olfactory qualities it is simply inferred that we are unable (at 
least for the present?) to construct works of food art. Claim (1) at least 
appears to allow for the possibility of constructing works of food art in the ~ 
absence of constructive principles. Perhaps, however, it is Beardsley’s claim 
that our inability (at least for the present) to formulate ‘constructive prin- 
ciples’ makes it impossible for us to construct any works of food art. 

In addition, (1) seems concerned only with the lack of a rather particular 
kind of ordering among gustatory and olfactory qualities, namely ‘serial’ 
ordering. Claim (2), on the other hand, seems to make a more sweeping 
assertion. It at least conveys the impression that gustatory and olfactory 
qualities can hardly be ordered at all. Perhaps, of course, it is Beardsley’s 
view that only a certain kind of ‘serial’ ordering can allow for the formula- ~ 
tion of principles of a kind that might be employed in the construction of 
works of art. In any case, two main issues seem to be involved in Beardsley’s 
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claims. First, does the realm of gustatory and olfactory qualities lack what- 

~ ever kind of order (apparently ‘serial’) is requisite for the formulation of 
‘constructive principles’ in aesthetics? Second, is the possibility of such 
formulation a necessary condition for the creation, out of the sense qualities 
in question, of works of art? 

As I have indicated, Beardsley does not in fact appear to claim that it is 
in principle impossible to arrange gustatory and olfactory qualities in the sort 
of order requisite for the formulation of ‘constructive principles’. What he 
says is that we can at least not yet arrange those qualities in that way. And 
this, apparently, leads to our present inability to construct aesthetically 
pleasing food-objects to be taken as seriously by aestheticians as are symph- 

>-onies and sonatas. But this seems to me a very puzzling sort of claim. Surely 
there are few who would maintain that no art works in the field of colour, for 
example, were created until after the scientific discoveries concerning the 
serial ordering of colours in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Perhaps Beardsley’s response would be that even prior to the scientific 
discoveries in question artists were aware of certain serial ordering principles 
for colours, and that they could (in some sense) have formulated such 
principles. But surely there are some serial orderings which people have long 
since noted concerning gustatory and olfactory qualities. For example, 
tastes can at least be ordered as from bland to spicy, or from maximum to 
minimum acidity, salinity, or sweetness. So the burden remains on Beardsley 

™to indicate why our relative inability to formulate principles of serial 
ordering for gustatory and olfactory qualities leaves the culinary arts in a less 
favourable position than the art of colour before the advancement of the 
relevant sciences. Perhaps, of course, what Beardsley has in mind is that even 
if there can be a serial ordering of salty, sweet, sour, acidic, or metallic tastes, 
there still cannot be such an ordering of all these sorts of tastes on a single 
scale analogous to that involving loudness, duration, or pitch. But it is hardly 
clear why this should be a problem. 

Beardsley’s notion of a ‘constructive principle’ is, clearly, closely connected 

~ with that of a principle of serial ordering. Yet it also seems to involve more 
than that, namely a principle which, when applied to the basic elements in 
some medium, will always give a combination of those elements which is 
harmonious and enjoyable as a complex. (Compare the questions (a) and (b) 
in the passage quoted above.) Suppose, then, that metallic tastes cannot be 
arranged in any sort of series with sweet tastes. Beardsley’s point may then 
be that there could be no principle concerning the construction of an object 
with both sweet and metallic tastes, since there can be no way of specifying 
the relations in question apart from particular instances of them. Thus one might 
~ discover, by trial and error, that two specific tastes form a pleasing combina- 
tion. But we are unable to specify, in independent terms, the relation between 
these two tastes. Hence we are in possession of no genuine constructive 
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principle, since we are in possession of no rule which is generalizable. But in — 
fact such ‘principles’ are generalizable in at least three ways: (a) the same 
ingredients might be combined in various works; (b) we might discover 
other ingredients which taste sufficiently like the original ones; (c) we may at 
some future date discover an independent way of referring to tastes and 
smells in the same way that we can now refer to colours in terms of wave- 
lengths of light. Given at least this much, there is no reason why we could 
not succeed in referring to the originally discovered relation in question in a 
purely general way, perhaps even introducing a special term for it. If it is 
Beardsley’s view that the construction of works of art requires ‘constructive 
principles’ involving a greater degree of generalizability than this, he has 
not, it seems to me, provided an argument to that effect. Beardsley’s argu-— 
ment fails, then, to provide any reason for supposing that gustatory and 
olfactory qualities are incapable of being constructively combined into a 
complex object for aesthetic evaluation, and that the primarily aesthetically 
non-relevant function of providing material for possible consumption and 
digestion is incompatible with that function being, at least on some occasions, 
aesthetically relevant. 

Now earlier I avoided deciding what we are in fact to mean by an ‘aes- 
thetic’ function of something, and I proceeded by speaking, in the case of 
food, only of aesthetically relevant functions. Would it, however, in fact go 
too far to claim that the suitability of food for being eaten, etc., is an aesthetic 
function, and not just an aesthetically relevant one? One reason for denying ~ 
this might be that eating or tasting or smelling something does not always, 
or even very often, present us with an object worthy of contemplation as 
‘art’. But then neither does vision. A second reason might be that neither 
tasting just by itself, nor smelling, is capable of presenting us with an object 
for aesthetic valuation. One might argue that the only food products 
deserving genuinely aesthetic recognition must be those with a complexity 
which can be appreciated only by several senses. It might even be that not 
even a combination of tasting and smelling could be sufficient for the sort of 
appreciation required for regarding some food product as a work of art, ~ 
visual factors also being essential. This of course would be compatible with 
regarding the object’s capacity for being tasted and smelled as aesthetically 
relevant, but it may lead us to deny that these are properly aesthetic functions. 
The case of a painting seems different, since vision by itself, at least in many 
cases, seems sufficient for presenting a total art object. However, it is not 
necessary to insist.that the central functional properties of food are ‘aesthetic’ 
ones in order to support the possibility of admitting certain works of 
culinary expertise as ‘art’. It is enough to grant that they are aesthetically 
relevant. l 

I also pointed out above that the capacity for being eaten and tasted is 
different from food’s function as a potentially nutritive object. I postponed 
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discussing whether the latter could also be regarded as aesthetically relevant. 

~ Now if by an aesthetically relevant function we meant the capacity of a 
thing for presenting an object of aesthetic appreciation to the senses (and not, 
for example, merely the capacity for contributing to such presentation),* then 
it would seem that the nutritive function of food is not aesthetically relevant. 
For providing nourishment is not, as such, a way of presenting an object to 
the senses. Nevertheless, it seems to me that knowledge of the nutritive 
aspects of a certain food product might very well be relevant to our aesthetic 
appreciation of it. For this reason it might very well enter into our recogni- 
tion of it as a genuine work of art. 

The point is, simply, that there often is a great deal of skill involved in 

~. producing an aesthetically appealing object which has, at the same time, a 
‘non-aesthetic’ function. Knowledge of this function, it seems to me, may 
therefore enhance our total experience of the object. This should not be the 
least bit more puzzling than the fact that our knowledge of the functionality 
of a Frank Lloyd Wright house, in addition to our appreciation of it as a 
sort of ‘sculpture’, contributes to our aesthetic appreciation of the house as a 
whole. (Perhaps the addition of an aesthetic dimension by the incorporation 
of ‘non-aesthetic’ functions has something to do with the narrowing of the 
limits within which the artist creates, hence forces an artist to be more creative 
in order to succeed within those limits.) 

It is relatively easy, for example, to make a delicious chocolate mousse by 

- using such nutritionally dubious ingredients as heavily caloric whipping 
cream and vitamin-depleting chocolate. Try, on the other hand, to make a 
rich-tasting, light and airy dessert with the exquisitely delicate texture 
obtainable with the aid of the above ingredients, but using altogether 
different ingredients better suited to promoting the health of those who 
enjoy the dessert. There you have a real challenge.1® If you succeed, it seems 
clear, your success is greater and the object created thereby of greater 
aesthetic value, simply because you have had to overcome limitations 
imposed by your ingredients in a way in which you would not have had to 
by the use of nutritionally negative ones. 

Thus it seems to me that far from standing in the way of regarding works 
of culinary expertise as objects of aesthetic appreciation, and at least poten- 
tially “works of art’, the ‘non-aesthetic’ functionality which is definitive of 
food qua food may contribute as much to the construction of an art object 
as any characteristic to be found within the domains of the other arts. This 
is not to say, of course, that any combination of aesthetically relevant food- 
properties will in fact yield a work of art, any more than will any combina- 
tion of aesthetically relevant colour qualities. But once it is at least conceded 
that the central functionalities of food are ‘aesthetically relevant’, then it is 
difficult to see how one could deny at least the possibility of someone com- 
bining those functionalities into a work of art. 
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This suggestion does, to be sure, raise one problem of a rather general 
sort. For it might seem reasonable, as suggested above, to regard an ‘aesthe- 
tically relevant’ function as one which contributes to the presenting of some 
object of aesthetic appreciation to the senses. But it is knowledge, as I have 
also suggested, of the nutritive factors of a food product which in most cases 
seems to be what contributes to our aesthetic appreciation of it. Shall we then 
continue to regard an ‘aesthetically relevant’ function in terms of presentation 
to one’s senses, but simply broaden our idea of the ‘senses’ so as to include 
forms of intellectual appreciation??? Or should we say that the proper notion 
of an aesthetically relevant function need not make any reference to the 
senses at all? After all, many mathematicians seem to regard mathematical 
proofs as potential objects for aesthetic contemplation. The appreciation is, 
presumably, a purely intellectual one. On the other hand, it may seem odd 
to speak of a mathematical proof as a work of art. In any case, I shall rest 
content with having argued that the nutritive function of food may very 
well be recognized, along with its other ‘intrinsic’ functionalities, as an 
‘aesthetically relevant’ one in what is at least one interesting sense. 
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the case of nutritive and caloric factors, almost any kind of meat or fish taste 
they are part of the work. better than it is meant to . . . so that eating 
16 Dione Lucas’s famous recipe for Mousse au meat becomes not a physical function like 


Chocolat (see Mark Lucas and ‘Marion breathing or defecating but an agreeable 
Gorman, eds., The Dione Lucas ‘Book of and almost intellectual satisfaction of the 
French Cooking (Boston: Little,. Brown senses’. (Emphasis added.) 

and Co., 1973), p. 818) has been converted 
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The Limewood Sculptors of Renaissance 
Germany. By MICHAEL BAXANDALL. Yale 
University Press. 1980. pp. 420. 247 black 
and white illustrations, 4 colour plates. 
J 25. 

THE worK of Michael Baxandall is unique: 

virtually alone amongst native English- 

speaking scholars of his generation, he has 
revived the heroic ideals of art history as 
cultural history. In so doing, Baxandall 
illuminates both past and present. Despite 
their freedom from jargon and cant, and 
their ostensible pragmatism, Giotto and the 

Orators (1971), Painting and Experience in 

Fifteenth-century Italy (1972) and the book 

under review inject methodological sophisti- 

cation, as well as intellectual excitement, into 

a discipline in danger of sinking into 

triviality and irrelevance. Under their 

austere and faintly rebarbative titles Baxan- 
dall’s studies, as the best scholarship should, 
embark even the general reader on a stirring 
voyage of exploration. Where Professor 

Gombrich’s Art and Illusion demonstrated 

that art is the act of perception made mani- 

fest, in the way that Frend’s analysis of 
dreams uncovered the poet in everyman, 

Michael Baxandall’s realm is the relationship 

between art and systems of language and 

signs. Giotto and the Orators (which is con- 
cerned neither with Giotto nor with oratory 
and is subtitled “Humanist observers of 
painting in Italy and the discovery of 
pictorial composition 1350-1450’) investi- 
gates the effects of linguistic conditions on 
visual experience. Painting and Experience (A 
primer in the social history of pictorial style’) 
relates pictorial style to ‘vernacular visual 
skills’ (such as the gauging of barrels and 
bales in commerce and the learning of dance 
patterns for recreation) and their social and 
economic bases. In other words, without 
schematism and without once referring to 


the term, it is a semiotic study of Early 
Renaissance Italian art and culture. Limewood 
Sculptors is even more ambitious in scope. 
Like both its predecessors, this brilliant book 
enquires into the connections of art with 


A 


period language and visual habits. The style 4 


of High German ‘Florid’ sculpture (an apt 
term coined by the author) is related here to 
the demotic visual skills instilled by the 
Modists, schoolmasters who evolved 
elaborate calligraphies but, in contrast with 
their Italian counterparts, continued to teach 
mediaeval forms of mathematics vague on 
volumetric concepts. Like Painting and 
Experience, the present book discusses the 
precise social circumstances and functions of 
the images, retables sculpted c. 1500, with 
which it is concerned. In addition, Limewood 


Sculptors includes fascinating pages on the £ 


artist? raw material—Tilia platyphyllos, 
from whose honey-scented flowers a sooth- 
ing infusion is drunk even today. Baxandall 
alludes to the cluster of period associations, 
festive and magical, evoked by the tree: 
‘Limewood was no base material but one to 
be respected: a way to see the carver’s 
treatment of it is as active respect.’ More 
specifically, the wood’s physical 'properties 
determined the ‘grand forms’ of the sculp- 
ture, and afforded the sculptor additional 
means of expression through daring mani- 
pulation or even denial of the disposition of 
the wood. Baxandall dissects, directly in 
relation to sculpture but also in analogy with 
Mastersong, what he terms ‘a particular 
problem of the period, a tension between the 
sense of group and the sense of individual 
prowess’ as well as the evolution of a sense 
of national style. The radical novelty of this 
book as compared with the earlier ones, 
however, is that Limewood Sculptors (aided 
by superlative photography and an impres- 
sively generous production by Yale) intro- 
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duces to a wider public an art form, and 
through it a culture, hitherto accessible only 
to travellers in Germany and- readers of 
German. Both the art and the culture are 
viewed, moreover, notas deviations from the 
more familiar Mediterranean tradition, but 
within their own terms of reference. For the 
art historian, an appendix in catalogue form 
of notable sculptors and works serves as a 
preliminary tool of reference. Since it also 
includes some of the most exhilarating 
passages of visual analysis ever written, 
Baxandall’s text will endure as a source of 
_ inspiration, and envy, to professional writers 
on art. 

In an important polemical article on ‘The 
Language of Art History’ (New Literary 
History, X, 3, Spring 1979) which demon- 
strates Baxandall’s debt to linguistic theory, 
the author argues for the use of critical 
language inferential about artistic intentions. 
‘Inferential criticism entails the imaginative 
reconstruction of causes, particularly volun- 
tary causes or intentions within situations.’ 
Whilst it is patently true that one can never 
fully reconstruct and internalize the habits 
of thought and language of a past culture, 
Baxandall stresses the need (the italics are 
his) to exert oneself towards reconstructing an 
old artist’s intentions. Far from seeing, as 
some art historians recently have done, such 
activity as self&denying or ‘cognitively 
deracine’, he proclaims that, ‘Inferential 
criticism . . . is active self-assertion’. No more 
cogent example of this can be adduced than 
Limewood Sculptors. As we become aware of 
the author’s exertions, physical and intellec- 
tual, to coin afresh the currency of the past, 
we discern in the text an intensely personal, 
even idiosyncratic, communication. When 
Baxandall wishes to apprehend, and to 
impart to us, the aims and period effects of 
Tilman Riemenschneider’s Altarpiece of the 
Holy Blood in the church of St Jacob in 
Rothenburg, a cheaply made, monochrome, 
narrative product (to avoid potential 
idolatry) largely of the sculptor’s workshop, 
he spends the full day in the church ‘not to 
examine detail but to let the sun run its 
course. During the day the altarpiece goes 
through a cycle of transformations and 
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Riemenschneider’s mastery emerges as the 
manipulation of light, which is as much a 
medium as wood.’ We follow him stalking 
Hans Leinberger’s Virgin and Child in St 
Martin’s, Landshut, to determine her ‘arc of 
address’ and the intentions behind the figure’s 
mutability of appearance with regard to the 
viewer's position. He reconstructs the 
climate of perception operant both on 
sculptor and contemporary viewer of Michel 
Erhart’s Virgin of Misericord, now in the 
Berlin-Dahlem museum, through reference 
not only to theology and popular piety but 
also to a prescription for patrician bearing 
from the Ritter vom Turn (which the figure 
indeed uncannily embodies) and a treatise on 
fencing. All this ‘cheerful activity’ on the 
part of the critic, his efforts to enable the 
image to work on him as much as possible 
in the way intended, engages his imaginative 
faculties in a way finally analogous to the 
creativity of the artist. Donatello, carving 
the Zuccone, exhorted the statue: “Speak, 
speak!’ Baxandall, fulfilling the task of the 
cultural historian, which, as Professor 
Gombrich reminds us, is ‘to give . . . access 
to the creation of other minds’, ensures not 
only that the old artists’ works need not fall 
silent, but that we ourselves may master a 
richer and more resonant discourse. 
ERIKA LANGMUIR 

University of Sussex 


Art and Logic in Hegel’s Philosophy. Edited by 
WARREN E. STEINKRAUS and KENNETH L. 
SCHMITZ. Humanities Press, New Jersey; 
Harvester Press, Sussex. 1980. pp. 274. 
£,18°50. 

THE GEORGETOWN meeting of the Hegel 

Society of America in 1974 had a double 

theme, aesthetics and logic. Readers of this 

journal will be particularly interested in the 
first part of the double bill. The contribu- 
tions suffer somewhat from the familiar 
shortcomings of collections of conference 
papers: not very searching pieces dictated 
by the occasion. And the delay between 

presentation in 1974 and publication in 1980 

has emphasized rather than obliterated the. 

air of being written to order and to date. 
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But in the absence so far of good critical 
assessments of Hegel’s philosophy of art, any 
exegetical work and comment is to be 
welcomed. 

Rüdiger Bubner, in ‘Hegels Aesthetics— 
Yesterday and Today’, moves nimbly from 
Hegel’s immediate disciples and critics via 
Karl Rosenkranz (Philosophie des Hadsslichen) 
td Marx, clearing up a few misunderstand- 
ings on the way, and gaining access to 
contemporary Hegel reception with a move 
from Marx’s simple-minded materialism 
vis-a-vis art in the Critique of Political Economy 
to the more recent discovery of his idealist 
outlook on art in the Grundrisse. This opens 
the way to reviewing unorthodox Marxist 
and near-Marxist perspectives on art (e.g., 
Lukács, Adorno, Walter Benjamin) and the 
renewed if esoteric use of the Hegelian 
heritage by Derrida. 

‘Hegel on the Meaning of Poetry’ by 
Barry Shapiro, published in Philosophy and 
Rhetoric in 1975, was initially presented at 
the same meeting as the other contributions 
to this volume. It considers Hegel’s theory in 
the context of cognitive theories of poetry 
which hold that poetry yields knowledge, 
but in a language not that of ordinary speech. 
Hegel, opposed to any view of implicit 
meaning in poetry, believed that paradigms 
in poetry fully expressed their purposive 
intent. Imaginative dialectic does what 
philosophy attempts in less immediate ways: 
it overcomes the oppositions posed by and 
for the understanding. 

‘Hegel on the Art Object’ by Michael H. 
Mitias is critical of the usual characterization 
of Hegel’s understanding of art as ‘intellec- 
tualistic’, He stresses instead the irreplace~ 
ability of the aesthetic experience and the 
uniqueness of the art work in Hegel’s 
scheme, and the irreducible difference 


between philosophy, religion and art as 


vehicles of the spirit. 

The late Sir Malcolm Knox was then just 
completing his authoritative translation of 
Hegel’s Lectures on Aesthetics(published 1975), 
and other contributors are said to have 
‘re-worked their papers to take into account 
new insights offered by Sir Malcolm’s work’. 
Some of these appear in Sir Malcolm’s 
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contribution, nowadays inevitably, it seems, 
styled as “keynote address’: “The Puzzle of 
Hegel’s Aesthetics’. The alleged puzzle is 
epitomized by Hegel’s pronouncements that 
“art is and remains for us, on the side of its 
highest possibilities, a thing of the past’, and 
the glaring incompatibility (not only the 
dogmatic implausibility) of the ‘art is dead’ 
proclamation with Hegel’s often repeated 
view that the Pantheon of art will always 
continue to rise higher and higher. Not only 
Sir Malcolm Knox but also the other con- 
tributors—notably Curtis L. Carter in ‘A 
Re-examination of the “Death of Art” 
Interpretation of Hegels Aesthetics’—take 
up this apparent inconsistency and show that 
it isn’t one. The eminently quotable phrase 
about the death of art poses problems only 
when taken out of context. In context—the 
Hegelian context with its intricate spawning 
of new manifestations from old in the life of 
the spirit—the art whose death is announced 
is the art that reached its peak in Greece, in 
perfect fusion of form and content, yielding 
the complete adequacy of the sensuously 
embodied ideas. This classical ideal could not 
but transcend itself in Romantic art. And 
the latter, in which explicitly religious and 
philosophical ideas were expressed, exhausts 
one route of development: in comedy and 
irony it dies. But not Art: new avenues open 
up as the old ones close. It is the arts that 
change and even die, every achievement of 
expressing the idea already breeds its own 
destruction. Every achievement of art there- 
fore, but not Art itself, is in Hegel’s words 
‘a thing of the past’. What makes this view 
so attractive to many is, presumably, that it 
can accommodate everything, the perfect 
exemplar as well as the perfect counter- 
example. Thus Shakespeare is the greatest— 
though not classical; Romantic art is ‘higher’ 
in explicitness than the highest perfection of 
classical art because it incorporates a moment 
of the negative; and whatever is valued or 
highly regarded can be shown to be great 
even when it fails, or even because it fails, 
to attain the perfection of the classical. It 
seems that whatever can be explained in the 
scheme of the progressive shifting of 
emphasis in the life of the embodied idea and 
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thus in the history of art emerges as neces- 
- sary: it could not have been otherwise. 
Hegel allows the ardent student of why 
something is as it is, or was as it was, veritable 
orgies of confirmation in the contemplation 
of the treasure-house of art. 

Even Sir Malcolm Knox admits that there 
is something worrying about such a theory 
of art. His worry is muted in the attempt to 
show that, if nothing else, at least Hegel did 
not contradict himself. The inconsistencies 
can be ironed out when one reads conflicting 
passages in the context of the total opus. 
This is suspiciously reminiscent of Hegel’s 
~ own conviction that if only you know 
enough of the antecedents, what is actual 
will eventually turn out to be necessary. 
Sociologists of art have a gold mine in Hegel. 
Not that they need agree to his detailed 
evaluations. Any ‘fact’ can prove its neces- 
sity. As Dr. Arnheim in Musil’s The Man 
Without Qualities has it in a stunning pro- 
nouncement: ‘Suppose we had a new Homer 
. .. Let us ask ourselves in complete candour 
whether we would be capable of listening 
to him at all, I think we must answer in the 
~ negative. We have not got him: because we 
do not need him! . . . If we did need him, 
we should have him! For in the last resort 
nothing negative happens in history.’ 

EVA SCHAPER 
University of Glasgow 


On the Meaning of Greek Statues. By ERNST 
BUSCHOR (tr. J. L. BENSON). University of 
Massachusetts Press. 1980. pp. 28 +xxiii -+ 
45 ill. black and white. $12. 


THIS SHORT book is interesting less for what 
it is than the issues it raises, which are three. 
First, it is a translation by an American 
professor of a foreign text to fill a gap 
believed to be left vacant by existing avail- 
able literature. Second, the original text was 
written by an eminent German professor of 
archaeology to fill a gap presumed to exist 
in the literature of his day (1942). Third, as 
the original text was published in Nazi 
Germany there is the issue of ideological 
location. 

Professor Benson is clearly dissatisfied 
with what he believes to be the prevailing 
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state of archaeology in its neglect of ‘larger 
principles’ for the pursuit of “pragmatic 
interpretation of sensory data’. The image of 
archaeology presented by scholars such as 
George Kubler is that of digging up and 
dating material artifacts, lumps of inert 
matter which speak for the technical 
expertise of a society. Benson believes that 
such an approach cannot be informative of 
the meaning of Greek sculpture, or the 
history of sculpture more generally; he sees 
Buschor’s text as more adequate to this task. 
Professor Buschor’s quest for change was 
not as radical as Benson’s in that his pre- 
decessors developed a rich plurality of 
systems to account for the history of 
sculpture. Buschor intended to re-interpret 
traditional categories of classification of 
antique art in terms of a history of spiritual 
relationship between man and art. Thus the 
Geometric, Archaic, Hellenistic, Roman and 
Late Antique periods would be replaced by 
the Worlds of: Foreshadowings, Substantial 
Reality, High Destiny, Picture and Illusion, 
Art, and Symbol. Buschor further believed 
that such a reclassification could be applied 
to world sculpture as a whole on the grounds 
that ancient society epitomized the human 
condition. 

The major problem with Buschor’s text 
is one which is and was acknowledged by 
both Benson and Buschor: it consists of 
assertions unsupported by evidence and 
totally alien to the tradition of scholarly 
writing. Buschor defended himself by claim- 
ing to write for artisans and not for scholars; 
Benson admitted ‘there is still a conspicuous 
gap between these assumptions (of Buschor’s 
about the metaphysical nature of man) and 
ordinary thinking which Buschor nowhere 
bridged by compelling considerations.’ 
Buschor believed that he was gifted with 
insight into man’s spiritual development and 
that simply by looking at a series of selected 
sculptures could detect its presence. On its 
own terms the text could leave no room for 
rational debate; it could be dismissed but for 
wondering how it got published in the first 
place, and why this translation has appeared. 

It is fairly clear that there is more to 
Buschor’s view of man’s spiritual history 
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and destiny than is apparent from the pages 
of the book. It is significant that unlike other 
German scholars Buschor excludes Oriental 
and Amerindian art from his scheme; is this 
because they were not party to man’s 
spiritual destiny? Is it any coincidence that 
Nazism’s highest values are to be seen in a 
statue of a Greek youth dating from the 
World of High Destiny? And what has 
happened in this publication to the photo- 
graph of Bernhard Bleeker’s Dead Soldier 
which appeared in the original? In short, 
Buschor’s book is more interesting as a 
specimen of Nazi popular culture than as a 
putative classic text. 

Benson’s view of the state of American 
archaeology is not an issue; the important 
issue which this book’s publication creates is 
what may be found acceptable in a scholarly 
community. An acceptable alternative to 
‘pragmatic interpretation’ of the type repre- 
sented by Kubler is not mysticism but the 
types of interpretation appropriate to the 
humanities and social studies. If Benson is 
opposed to scientism he should look to the 
scholarly alternatives and if he’s keen on 
translation, Warburg and early Panofsky are 
still waiting. 

RICHARD WOODFIELD 
Trent Polytechnic 


Literary Architecture. Essays Toward a Tradi- 
tion. By ELLEN EVE FRANK. University of 
California Press. 1979. pp. 311. £10°75. 


ALTHOUGH, AS Professor Frank points out, 
the habit of comparison between architecture 
and literature extends from Plato to Samuel 
Beckett it has particular expression in the 
late nineteenth century and on into the 
twentieth, and she selects four writers for 
study: Walter Pater, Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, Marcel Proust and Henry James. 
‘What’, she asks, ‘may be accomplished 
when writers select architecture as art 
analogue for literature?? The question, 
which she claims is new to literary studies, 
coristitutes the motive for this book. 
Walter Pater in his famous essay on ‘Style’ 
sets the theme, and fathers the concept. 
“While he did not achieve,’ says Frank, 
‘imaginative literary architecture with the 
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largeness of Hopkins, Proust or James, his 
ideas encompass all that their achievements 
realise.’ This may seem an extravagant claim, 
but throughout her studies of the other three 
writers she constantly refers back to Pater’s 
theories in justification. 

To Pater the concept is that literary 
composition at its best is an architectural 
structure, ‘Literary architecture,’ he says, 
‘involves not only foresight of the end in 
the beginning, but also development or 
growth of design,’ and ‘the lack: of such 
architectural design’ indicates ‘an original 
structure in thought not organically com- 
plete.’ It is the essential structure without 
superfluous ornament that is important 
where ‘the otiose, the facile, surplusage’ are 
‘abhorrent to the literary artist.’ 

Frank refers to Pater’s concept of art as a 
sort of cloistral refuge from the world, and 
his ‘literary architecture-—-whether the struc- 
ture of his sentences, the houses of his 
fictions, or the monuments in his histories 
as looking out over his world of pain and 
protecting him from it just as they magically 
let us see what he fears.’ “The cloistral refuge 
from the world’ might be likened to turning ~ 
one’s back on harsh realities which the artist 
should try to comprehend if his architecture 
is to be complete. 

In the essay on Gerard Manley Hopkins 
the emphasis is again on structure, and also 
on construction with some differentiation of 
the two. Frank gives much evidence of 
Hopkins’s architectural sense in his frequent 
use of architectural terminology in an indi- 
vidual idiomatic manner, and his descrip- _ 
tions of the natural world in architectural 
terms, She renders a service by throwing 
light on this original writer from an archi- 
tectural viewpoint and thus increasing his 
comprehensibility. Hopkins was a great 
admirer of Gothic architecture, and it enters 
into his thoughts in religious conceptions: 


_and reactions to natural phenomena. 


‘Hopkins,’ says Frank, ‘gives to his building 
materials—syllables—architectural character- 
istics: their presence is physical, they have 
weight, strength, density: and they exist in 
an architecturally constructed universe’ 
which concedes only two spatial alternatives, 
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interiors and exteriors, what Hopkins simply 


— calls indoor and outdoor.’ 


The sense of architecture in Marcel Proust's 
writing, where structural similes abound, is 


clearly demonstrated. Frank speaks of 


Proust’s concept of fiction as architecture, as 
cathedral, as temple and even rooms. In her 
study of the author of A Ia recherche du temps 
perdu memory and its reconstruction is 
inevitably given prominence, and here the 
influence of Ruskin on Proust is manifest. 
Ruskin emphasized in his ‘Lamp of Memory’ 
the power of architecture in helping us to 


„remember. Proust uses the architectural 


analogue in the sense of reconstructing 
memory and the past. ‘Architecture,’ says 
Frank, ‘not only initiates and aids recall; it 
actually provides the image for the memory 
process itself, that “vast structure of recollec- 
tion” raised from the ruins of the past.’ 
Henry James, it is contended, visualizes 
the whole art of fiction by architectural 
analogy—that of the house of fiction from 
the windows of which the world is viewed. 
To quote from James’s preface to The 
Portrait of a Lady: “The house of fiction,’ he 


` says, ‘has in short not one window, but a 


~ 


million—a number of possible windows not 
to be reckoned . . . at each of them stands a 
figure with a pair of eyes, or at least with a 
field-glass, which forms, again and again, 
for observation, a unique instrument, 
insuring to the person rhaking use of it an 
impression distinct from every other. He and 
his neighbours are watching the same show, 
but òne seeing more where the other sees 
less, one seeing black where the other sees 
white, one seeing big where the other sees 
small, one seeing coarse where the other 
sees fine... . The spreading field, the human 
scene is the “choice of subject”, the pierced 
aperture, either broad or balconied or slit- 
like and low-browed, is the “literary form’’.’ 
‘If the structure then is the literary form, the 
subject is the consciousness of the author- 
inhabitant with his myriad perceptions. 
James was always anxious to see his characters 
from many viewpoints and in different 
perspectives, and this explains his elaborate 
analyses of character and situations, especially 


in his later works. 
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Frank has a concluding chapter on the 
Analogical Tradition in which she shows 
that analogues exist with the other arts, such 
as music and architecture, while she also 
shows that the architecture-literature ana- 
logue works in many ways. She speaks of 
the analogue of the body and architecture, 
and the use in much literature of descriptions 
of human forms in architectural terms. A 
vivid and excellent example, I think, is 
Byron’s description of a skull in Childe 
Harold: 


Is that a temple where a God may dwell? 
Why ev’n the worm at last disdains her 
shatter'd cell! 
Look on its broken arch, its ruin’d wall, 
Its chambers desolate, and portals foul: 
Yes this was once Ambition’s airy hall 
The dome of Thought, the palace of the Soul. 


Altogether Frank’s is a valuable contribu- 
tion to literary analysis in which the four 
chosen writers are viewed in an unusual but 
revealing light. Perhaps it is possible to take 
the theme a little further by relating it to an 
instinctive urge. That to construct is 
instinctive is seen in numerous animal and 
human manifestations, and this emphasis on 
architectural analogy in literary form, in the 
four writers studied, may in some degree be 
a manifestation of this instinctive urge to 
construct, which is found in all artists and in 
all creative activity. How well they do it is 
a.matter for aesthetic judgement. It would 
be useful, I think, if Frank in any further 
contribution to this theme were to compre- 
hend this instinctive aspect. 

Professor Frank’s sub-title is “Toward a 
Tradition’, but her style is hardly in tradi- 


‘tional English and one wonders if it would 


have been more conducive to clarity in 
difficult exposition if she had kept to simple, 
direct, traditional English. Nouns are too 
often used as adjectives, and nouns are often 
transformed to new verbs. One wonders if 
‘cathedralise’ and ‘decathedralise’ or to 
‘architect’ a book are really necessary to 
express the required thoughts? 
In the series of architectural illustrations 
good use is made of dramatic chiaroscuro. 
ARNOLD WHITTICK 
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The Poet’s Calling in the English Ode. By 
PAUL H. FRY. Yale University Press. 1980. 
pp. 328. £/11°65. 

PAUL FRY is an associate professor at Yale; 

associated very obviously with Professor 

Bloom, whose baleful influence is every- 

where apparent in this trendy enterprise. It 

purports to be literary history rather than 
literary criticism, though a great deal of 
what might pass for close reading is devoted 
to the odes in question. Since none of these 
works is printed this fact alone will cause 
some difficulties for the ill-educated reader 
who happens not to know by heart all the 
major English Odes. He would need another 
dozen books at his elbow to assess the 
argument properly. Perhaps, however, it 
would not be worth while after all, since 
this is no more like what used to be normal 
literary history than it is like normal literary 
criticism. As the title indicates, Fry shares 
both Bloom’s obsession with the poet rather 
than the poem, and the post-modernist view 
that all poems are really about poetry or 
poetry-making rather than their ostensible 
subjects. Professor Fry’s original contribu- 
tion to this syndrome is that all this is 
especially true of odes—or at any rate of that 
selection of odes he calls presentational. 
Bloom believes that all poems are mis- 
representations of previous poems, ‘really’ 
recording the poet’s struggle with his 
predecessor—a rebellion, as it were, against 
a father-figure. Since this is not what most 
poems actually say, it is the critic’s job to 
misinterpret them—to be a psychological 
detective. This credo gives considerable 
licence to the critic, who uses it however to 
come to similar conclusions about every 
poet and poem. Professor Fry struggles with 
his predecessor to much the same effect: 
‘Every ode I consider in the chapters that 
follow, from Jonson to Keats, will come to 
acknowledge death, as if by accident, as the 
origin, conqueror, and end of everything 
except poetry, reserving the ideal of poetic 
form as a defence against death that saves 

appearances and closes the gate’ (p. 13). 

‘I have meant to suggest, first and last, that 

the ode is an infernal genre struggling to 

escape the hell of the psyche. I have viewed 
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this hell as a scene that depicts the vocative 
poet’s barren exclusion from a dubious 
origin... . The very force of this repression 
vents the poet’s afflatus’ (p. 273). 

Since both the poets and poems appear to 
be very different from each other this 
reductive criticism involves some strenuous 
and ingenious misreading. Indeed a great 
proportion of the book seems to consist of 
desperate attempts to solve non-problems— 
problems not apparent in the poems but 
generated by the ‘explanatory’ theory. 
Certainly no literary reader will enjoy the 
poems more after reading this book, though 
just possibly a psychiatrist might—only ‘just 
possibly’ because the style almost rivals 
Bloom’s in its jargon-ridden pretentiousness. 
Frequently, the belaboured reader has to go 
to the text to find an explanation of Fry’s 
explanation of it. For example: “Prayer, says 
George Herbert is “Gods breath in man 
returning to his birth,/The soul in para- 
phrase” —or, the logos approximated in the 
grapheme’ (p. 11). But sometimes no such 
resort is available, for the ‘explanation’ has 
too evidently been derived from the thesis 
and then forced onto the text. Thus the idea 
that the form of an ode always subverts its 
theme (‘sometimes’, even ‘often’, would be 
acceptable) causes Milton’s Nativity Ode to 
be interpreted as a poem, ostensibly in 
favour of light, that is subverted by Milton’s 
secret sympathy with darkness. The evi- 
dence? That the poem keeps mentioning 
darkness. But we would expect a good deal 
about darkness in a poem ending with the 
triumph of light. There is no problem here. 
Again, Fry, like Bloom, has the habit of 
overriding what he knows the poem to say, 
as with “Wizards’ below: 

See how from far upon the eastern road 
The star-led wizards haste with odours sweet ! 
Oh run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 
And lay it lowly at his blessed feet; 

Have thou the honour first thy Lord to 

greet ... ,[22-26]. 

“Wizards,” we know, are simply wise men 
and “prevent” means to come before— 
which meaning itself is troubling enough. 
But it is hard not to recall these wizards 
when later one encounters the “timbreled 
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anthems dark” of the “sable-stoléd sor- 


.. cerers’ of Osiris . .. The wizards in any case 


Y 
+ 


are “‘star-led” partly because they are 
astrologers, like the Egyptians. They, too, 
have their star-muse, in other words, and 
who is to say it is not Lucifer...’ (p. 45). 
It is not hard not to recall these wizards in 
this way—firstly for the reason Fry gives, 
secondly because the sorcerers are in quite 
another part of the Nativity Ode, and thirdly 
because they are still worshipping Osiris ‘in 
vain’ (ie, they are contrasted with the 
wizards). Furthermore, the poem gives no 
hint of any such anti~Biblical tendency in 
Milton as would be implied in demoting the 
wise men to strolling astrologers. And why 
on. earth should their star-muse be suspect as 
satanic, in a Christian poem based on a 
biblical text? 

The textural surface, of course, is not 
highly regarded by Bloomian post-modernist 
critics—so that,‘for instance, in his absurd 
critique of Keats’s ode “Lo Autumn’, Fry 
can find in the line “. . . and bless / With 
fruit the vines that round the thatch~eves 
run’ several things that are not visible to 
uninspired readers. Firstly, old age (1 
‘fAutumn] has a thatch of hair that is frosted, 
silvered over in the eve, perhaps even the 
midnight, of its life’ (p. 267); and secondly, 
Milton’s Eve—a ludicrous notion buttressed 
by the phrase “To bend with apples’ which 
of course bring original sin into the poem 
(or as he prefers to put it ‘bend our first 
mother with the fruit of her errancy’). That 
such readings violate all canons of literary 
taste will presumably not trouble a man who 
can ‘explain’ Collins’s ‘o'er all / Thy dewy 
fingers draw / The gradual dusky veil’ as 
‘Evening breaks out in a cold sweat that 
belies the composure of her hands’ (p. 129)! 
Subversion is all. 

Similarly, a man who can start his analysis 
of “To Autumn’ with: “What vocality then 
remains? Perhaps what remains for Keats is 
the pre-syntagmatic sound of the Oriental 
mystics, which may have exerted an influence 
over the doctrine of the creative Logos in 
Christianity’ (p. 258) might well conclude it 
by saying of the last stanza that the sounds it 
refers to are: ‘all rather shrill, high-frequency 
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sounds of the sort that I have noted playing 
antiphonally through the resonance-seeking 
words of the West Wind Ode and The 
Intimations Ode. Here Keats offers an 
Opposite contrast between signifying and 
signified sounds; there is a quiet baritone in 
the words of the stanza, especially in the 
rhyme words’ (p. 270). Oh yeah? What is 
‘baritone’ about such different words as 
‘they/day, too/hue, mourn/bourn, loft/soft’ 
and so on? 

Not that the interpretation of Keats is 
entirely nonsensical, on the one hand, or 
worse than the interpretations of other 
odists, on the other. Here, as elsewhere, he 
sometimes deviates into sense, even into 
acuteness-——-deviations, alas, always subject to 
the sub-Midas effect of his style and Bloom- 
ian outlook: everything he touches turns to 
lead. One final example from Gray's “Ode. 
On the Spring’: 


Lo! Where the rosy-bosomed Hours, 
Fair Venus’ train, appear, 

Disclose the long-expecting flowers, 
And wake the purple year 


Not, one might think, a difficult passage. 
Were explanation felt to beneeded, however, 
one might point out that the rosy-bosomed 
Hours personified the first fine days of spring 
(long-awaited by the flowers), that they 
were said to attend on Venus because spring 
is traditionally the season of love, and that 
they are the first signs of the coming of 
King Summer. Something of this gets into 
Fry’s account, but not all, and what does get 
in is smothered by a great deal that has no 
business to be there, so far as can be seen by 
anyone not burdened with a case to prove: 
‘Time stands across the way, a stranger 
whose appearance in the distance seems to 
startle the poet [?], who enforces the 
reassuring safety of that distance through the 
echo of “where” in “Hours”. Rosy-bosomed 
Time is, by the transference of an epithet, 
the pinkening of buds from within as well 
as the glow of sunshine. Not an agent in 
itself but an effect, Time is drawn into being 
by the Lucretian eroticism of natura. Gray 
has begun, then, waiving invocation with an 
etiological myth: Venus begets Time, which 
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begets the year’ (p. 66). At least it will teach 
people not to make light of literature. 

ALLAN RODWAY 
University of Nottingham 


The Teaching Process & Arts and Aesthetics. 
Edited by GERARD L. KNIETER and JANE 
STALLINGS. CEMREL, St. Louis, Missouri. 


1979, pp. 271. $12. 


IF we agree with Baudelaire that there are 
as many kinds of art as there are individual 
artists then it would be futile and indeed 
wrong to look for conformity in art 
education. Baudelaire was, of course, dis- 
cussing art within the romantic conception 
of genius, a view which, together with the 
concept of beauty, has become alien to 
present-day thinking. By the 20s of the 
present century ideas about the particular 
nature of the'creative experience in art had 
become so dominated by subjective inter- 
pretations of art that it was possible to say 
and to believe that, pace Eric Gill ‘the artist 
is not a special kind of person but every 
person is a special kind of artist’. Whether 
we see the ensuing mode of discussion in the 
philosophy of art education as characterized 
by relativism or as ‘radical subjectivism’ to 
use E. H. Gombrich’s preferred term (in 
Ideals and Idols) the main effect of this 
development in art from the point where it 
was thought of as ‘a form of life’ to the 
point now where it is thought of, in 
educational terms, as a subject, has been to 
make collective agreement about the form 
and purpose of art education extremely 
difficult to achieve. 

Within this broad cycle of change various 
other issues have added further complexity 
to art educational theory. There are the 
particular national attitudes to art which in 
this country centre about the art/craft divide 
and within which a strongly instrumental 
emphasis dominates even within the area of 
fine art. There is also the influence of 
expressionism with its underpinning of 
psychoanalytical theory. A most powerful 
advocate of this approach was Herbert Read 
who by identifying art with the sub- 
conscious was able in Education Through Art 
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to argue for art as the basic mode of thinking 
out of which by a process of increasing ~ 
specialization all other modes of thinking 
extend. Herbert Read also linked together 
art with the notion of aesthetic education, a 
manoeuvre which has passed by almost 
without comment or further examination by 
art teachers in this country. Then there are 
ideas which have come from the direction 
of the theory of education itself; these look 
upon art as a stimulus to creativity or as a 
useful means towards the acquisition and 
assimilation of knowledge. More recently 


ideas have been absorbed from the direction -. 


of language based studies in which the notion 
of meaning is predominant and which when 
applied to art result in an emphasis upon 
interpretation as the medium of aesthetic 
experience. 

It is against this background that The 
Teaching Process & Arts and Aesthetics needs 
to be read, for the collection of articles 
contained within it cover such a wide 
spectrum of issues that without some point 
of reference the overall effect of the book 
upon the non-specialist reader at least might 
well be to create feelings of impatience both ^A 
with its scholastic tone and with the diffuse- 
ness of its theme. 

The book begins with a series of articles 
on research methods and their relation to the 
teaching of the arts. The first article by 
Geraldine Joncich Clifford is a historical 
review in which the different traditions of 
Britain and America in art education are 
revealed and which sets a useful guideline 
for the British reader for much that follows. 


There next follows an article by Virginia ~ 


Koehler which raises what is perhaps the 
central question about research in art and 
aesthetics: what is the validity of such 
researcli when, in order to reduce the many 
problems to manageable proportions, it is 
forced when directed towards education to 
separate instructional methods from the 
subject being taught? Virginia Koehler does 
not put forward an answer to this question 
except to suggest an approach which ‘looks 
at the relationship between the subject matter 
and the teaching/learning process’ (p. 52) 
and to ask the question “what do we want 
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children to learn in the arts—performance 
skills, appreciation, concepts? (p. 53). Her 
conclusion that ‘research cannot change the 
relative emphasis which our school system 
places on the arts’ (p. 57) is important for it 
introduces a note of reality into an area 
where much research is of the ‘whither 
mankind’ type. An interesting area of 
research she does suggest is into the question 
whether it is necessary for a teacher to be 
able to perform in the arts in order to teach 
effectively. 

Next an article by William J: Tikunoff 
and Beatrice A. Ward on collaborative 
research puts forward the case for more 
information about what actually happens in 
class-rooms, an unexceptionable point per- 
haps but it is surprising how unreflective 
many teachers tend to be about what they 
are doing. In ‘Possibilities for Artists- 
Teachers’ Richard Lewis raises the counter- 
argument to reductionist research when he 
says that ‘it is those very aspects of inspired 
teaching that often defy definition’ going on 
to argue that ‘we would do well . . . not to 
make unnatural separations, divisions and 
fragmentations’ (p. 127). ‘Staff Development 
and Teaching in the Arts’ by Ray A. Edelfeld 
gives a very balanced account of the educa- 
tional questions surrounding this area and 
his is perhaps the most important article in 
the book. One quotation will illustrate his 
stance: ‘aesthetic enjoyment . . . does not 
involve understandings that are intellectual 
in the sense that they require the ability to 
explain or account for feeling; it is more a 
matter of establishing emotional contact’ 


> (p. 138). 


Arthur Efland in “Conceptions of Teaching 
in the Arts’ provides some very useful 
information about how psychological and 
aesthetic orientations within the personalities 
of art teachers might affect their styles of 
teaching; a particularly important point for 
those who might vainly be looking for a 
unified system of art teaching. Laura H. 
Chapman writing on ‘Artistic and Educa- 


. tional Commitments’ analyses the teaching 


of art and shows how it is possible to break 
down the art lesson into separate and indi- 
vidual elements. The problem here is that 
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there is no guarantee when working in this 
way that the pupil will ever have the feeling 
of having made a personal statement, when 
one exercise is finished he is immediately 
directed to another. 

The last article by James Hanshumaker is 
on ‘The Art of Recognizing Artistic Teach- 
ing in the Arts’. The writer makes a number 
of important points, viz., ‘change involves 
an internalized process which does not lend 
itself to the more common forms of verbal 
or numerical description and assessment’ 
(p. 227). “What is truly “artistic” is essen- 
tially nonverbal or nonnumerical in nature’ 
(p. 228). “This teacher [a violin teacher] 
whose pupils are prominent violinists 
throughout the world, is seldom willing to 
listen to ideas about violin playing . . . insists 
that changes in program and structure 
adapt to him’ (p. 230) and ‘Tf the teacher is to 
teach the process of becoming an artist then 
there is no substitute for “having been 
there?’ (p. 231). These articles are inter- 
spersed with critical comments which reveal 
the range of individual responses which are 
invariably generated by the issues discussed. 

There are three major questions which 
this book provokes. Firstly, can we speak of 
the arts and aesthetic education together in 
the way that the book assumes we can? 
(leaving aside the question of the differences 
between the various arts themselves); 
secondly, to what extent are ideas about art 
education determined by national cultural 
attitudes and therefore not directly trans- 
ferable from one nation to another? (a point 
of considerable importance when assessing 
the validity or research in this area); and 
thirdly, leading on from this, what is the 
relevance of prevailing notions of academic 
research to this area of education? 

Against these questions the articles fall 
roughly into two categories: those which 
accept the idea of research but in so doing 
reduce the range of art and the aesthetic to 
what is manageable within the scope of the 
writer’s objective demands, thus tending to 
take the existence of art as ‘given’ then 
proceeding to an analysis of its supposed 
elements and the ways by which it is 
propagated; and those which imply a certain 
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antipathy to the idea of research by attaching 
great importance to imponderables such as 
imagination, feeling, emotion, inspiration 
and intuition. Overall there is a distinctive 
national tone displayed by the issues selected 
for discussion and indeed by the earnest way 
in which they are discussed. 

All in all and despite leaving at least one 
reader unconvinced about the value of 
applying prevailing academic notions of 
research to the creative arts this is a most 
stimulating book. That it is just one of a 
large number of books on the subject of art 
and aesthetic education published in the 
United States is an indication of the level of 
interest surrounding this topic on the other 
side of the Atlantic. It is disappointing that 
there is so little of comparable quality 
published in Britain. 

PHILIP MEESON 
Brighton Polytechnic 


The Creative Arts. By MALCOLM ROSS. 
Heinemann Educational Books. 1980. 
pp. 314. £495. 

Tars BOOK, previously published in hard- 

back in 1978, is the outcome of a research 

project into the teaching of the arts to 
adolescent children which was set up by the 

Schools Council and centred on Exeter 

University. The book consists of a sub- 

stantial exposition of the author’s views 

followed by descriptions and critical com- 
ments by six teachers of lessons and school 
activities which have been fashioned around 
ideas arising from the research project. 
Malcolm Ross’s views bear the imprint of 

the late 60s and early 70s when many artists 
evinced an impatience with the conventions 
of the arts and reacted against what was seen 
as the mere historical arbitrariness of them. 
This impatience frequently spilled over into 
broader criticisms of social and academic 
divisions. This was an era also when the 
notion of creativity as the activating prin- 
ciple behind the urge to produce works of 
art had taken over from the more general 
notion of the sub-conscious which had 
supplied the arts with much of their 
theoretical backing since the early years of 
the present century. 
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Malcolm Ross’s tone throughout this book 
is evangelical and Lawrentian in the sense - 
that he sees the cultivation of feeling as the 
missing element in adolescent education and 
as such a reflection of society’s indifference 
and antagonisin to the affective life, which 
also manifests itself in society’s indifference 
to art. The artist who, for the author, is the 
protagonist in a continuing battle against 
the unfeeling mass of society, represents a 
desirable state of personal achievement in 
whom the inner life of feeling and imagina- 
tion have triumphed over the tendency of 
modern society to make us mere unfeeling 
cogs in a machine. 

As with most theories of art which start 
from a psycho-analytical position in which 
feeling, emotion, the arts and originally the 
dream are lumped together Malcolm Ross 
has little room for the consideration of the 
differences and distinctions between the 
various arts, for ideas such as taste, discrimi- 
nation, judgement and appreciation in art 
or for the idea of technical skill, whether on 
the part of the pupil or the teacher. His view 
is firmly expressionist and one imagines that 
the concerns of readers of this journal would — 
get short shrift from him. 

It would be easy to point out the defi- 
ciencies of his implied theory of art. He does 
not, for example, distinguish between those 
feelings which are appropriate to life and 
those which are appropriate to art; indeed, 
one suspects that the author would reject 
any suggestion that there is, or ought to be, 
any difference between life and art. The 
notion of a love of art therefore has no 
particular place in his argument. Again, his ~ 
argument does not give any place to the 
consideration of style in art as the unavoid- 
able means through which feelings are 
transmuted into artistic forms. As a conse- 
quence of this Malcolm Ross is not conscious 
of the fact that what he is proposing is a 
particular stylistic view of art, one which 
leans heavily upon the abstract expressionism 
of the 60s and early yos and which 
characteristically denies any importance in 
the visual arts to the idea of verisimilitude. 

From the point of view of education this 
implied theory of art presents the ensuing 
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difficulty (not accepted as such by the author) 
- that where the test of effectiveness in art is 
predominantly subjective and where the 
purpose of art is seen to bear essentially upon 
the subjective experiences of the individual, 
the effectiveness or meaning of the work of 
art then becomes merely a private matter 
between it and its creator or, one supposes 
(because the author does not deal with this 
aspect of the artistic experience) between the 
work of art and the spectator, reader or 
listener. Hence the public, in the form of 
external judgement, criticism or examina- 
tion, is not greatly considered, except as 
something to be kept at arm’s length. 

This is familiar stuff and, as I said earlier, 
easy to pull apart. But the book is written 
from the angle of one who is anxious to 
give teachers of the arts some help and 
support in their difficult and often emotion- 
ally draining work, work which seldom 
leaves any time for the civilized niceties of 
philosophical debate. In this Malcolm Ross 
is certainly able to generate an excited 
response but it must be said that the response 
he elicits may well be an antagonistic one 
~ from many teachers whom he would pre- 
sumably prefer to have on his side. Those for 
whom the love of their own art runs deep 
will not be willing lightly to subjugate that 
love to the service of a concept of ‘arts’ 
education in place of education in music, 
literature, art, drama or whatever. But here 
again the author would no doubt respond 
that in education the individual child is more 
important than the subject. 

Nevertheless, when ideas such as these are 
` put forward it is surely legitimate to ask 
what substance is there in the often claimed 
relationship between art and the develop- 
ment of the affective life of the individual? 
How reasonable are those claims which, in 
a somewhat therapeutic way, would make 
use of art as a means towards the cultivation 
of this affective life, and how might we test 
their validity? More pointedly, how reason- 
able is the proposition that it is possible to 
get behind our cultural determinants, so to 
speak, to a fulcrum (the creative principle, 
or whatever) by means of which we might 
lever our lives up to a more desirable or 
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balanced state of being? In the end such 
questions are answered out of belief and in 
putting forward his own strong beliefs 
Malcolm Ross has made a useful contribu- 
tion to the debate surrounding this embattled 
area of education. 
PHILIP MEESON 

Brighton Polytechnic 


Beyond the Letter. A Philosophical Inquiry into 
Ambiguity, Vagueness and Metaphor in 
Language. By ISRAEL SCHEFFLER. Routledge 
& Kegan Paul. 1979. pp. xiii +146. £850. 


SCHEFFLER'S BOOK, not unexpectedly, shows 
the pervasive influence of Goodman's 
nominalism in taking inscriptions rather 
than meanings as the elements of language. 
He places on the Index not only meanings 
but also ‘possibility’, ‘necessity’, ‘concepts’ 
and ‘property’ amongst other words if not 
concepts. Indeed the very formulation of the 
last clause of my preceding sentence shows 
just how difficult it is to take this programme 
seriously. Nobody need object on philo- 
sophical grounds to placing certain inscrip- 
tions upon a list of prohibitions; it hardly 
matters whether the inscription ‘meaning’ is 
used or not. What Scheffler objects to is the 
‘concept’ of ‘meaning’ and he favours 
instead the ‘concept’ of ‘inscription’. But, on 
his account, he is not entitled to such 
preferences. 

It is hardly surprising, then, that the 
nominalist slip shows from time to time. 
He begins by defining elementary ambiguity 
as occurring when two predicate tokens are 
spelt alike yet one denotes what the other 
does not denote {p. 13). Taxonomic diver- 
sions take us to a discussion of puns where 
such ambiguity is intended. In order to 
make sense of this he argues that a pun 
contains two potential sentences. In the 
vernacular each of these sentences has 
different meanings. There are problems here. 
‘Potentiality’ looks a suspiciously Platonist 
concept for a nominalist to be employing 
for it is surely highly irregular to speak of 
two potential sentences. We have one 
sentence which vulgarly is said to have two 
meanings. If Scheffler thinks that ‘Our 
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mothers bore us’ can be read as two potential 
sentences then it is questionable whether he 
is not covertly helping himself to ‘meaning’ 
under the banner of “potential sentences’. 

The ambiguous ‘green centaurs’ (green in 
colour or inexperienced?) cannot be dealt 
with through denotation alone since the 
extension of either is null, There are no 
centaurs of any colour or degree of maturity. 
Scheffler here turns to the familiar device of 
distinguishing primary and secondary exten- 
sion. Pictures of the two answering to the 
compound ‘green-centaur-picture’ will 
differ. Now the second of the three topics 
that Scheffler discusses in this book, vague- 
ness, poses some interesting problems here. 
Pictures can be vague as well as words and 
the vagueness of the two may differ. If a 
word like ‘centaur’ is vague then there will 
be individuals on the borders of its applica- 
tion to which it will be unclear whether the 
word applies or not. With respect to 
centaur-pictures the converse applies: there 
will be badly drawn or intentionally sketchy 
pictures which might be fauns, might be men 
on horseback or might be centaurs. The 
criticism I am suggesting is just this, If 
secondary extensions aim to account for the 
ambiguity of terms with a null primary 
extension without recourse to Platonism, 
then it is incumbent that the secondary 
extension preserves the vagueness to be 
found in the uncompounded term construed 
on the Platonist model. But it is clear, I 
think, that the vagueness could be quite 
different: the first form of vagueness is 
peripheral. Central cases are easily recog- 
nized, borderline cases are uncertain. In the 
second case, the central cases as well as the 
borderline cases are slippery. 

If the chapter on vagueness is long on 
distinctions and short on philosophy, the 
final part of the book, on Metaphor, is 
another kettle of fish. Here the classification 
of theories of metaphor is sensible and the 
criticism of these incisive. Scheffler objects 
to the idea that metaphors convey meanings 
that literal language cannot convey on the 
grounds that such an account fails to show 
how our understanding of a metaphor 
derives from past literal language. He objects 
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to the currently favoured view that meta- 
phors are disguised similes on the grounds ~ 
that its advocates have not shown how such 
rhetorical devices can be other than trivially 
true. Beardsley sees the obvious nonsense or 
falsity of metaphors as blocking the normal 
interpretation and thus as licensing our 
searching around for a reading which will 
give them a sense. Scheffler argues that this 
doctrine is far too liberal since nothing at all 
need count as nonsense; we can always 
interpret. 

Two other problems to which Scheffler 
does not allude also vitiate Beardsley’s 4 
account. First of all it may be the trivial truth 
of a statement and not its nonsense or falsity 
when taken literally that signals its meta- 
phorical status. One of my students sug- 
gested Donne’s ‘No man is an island’ as an 
example. Secondly no account should rest 
so heavily on the contrast between meta- 
phorical and literal usage. This is question 
begging. 

To the most familiar of all accounts of 
metaphor, Max Black’s, Scheffler objects on 
broadly similar lines. The interactionist _ 
theory maintains that we draw from a list of ~ 
associated commonplaces predicates true 
both of the metaphorically applied predicate 
and of the subject. This, says Scheffler, 
trivializes since it allows us to ascribe non- 
French speaking, for example, to John on 
the grounds that it is equally true of the 
wolf. But nobody wants this reading of the 
metaphor, ‘John is a wolf’. In order to avoid 
silly readings we need to be guided by 
literary practice in the understanding of 
metaphors. In attacking Goodman’s handling ~ 
of metaphors, Scheffler says much that is 
right and important. “The utterance itself 
serves as an invitation, to himself and to 
others, to explore the context for significant 
shared predicates—new or old, simple or 
complex. The theorist offers not a declara- 
tion but a hypothesis’. 

However, recent interest in the topic has 
led to some useful discussions which: 
Scheffler does not mention. The recent 
special number of Critical Inquiry contained 
a paper by Donald Davidson which strikes 
me as superior to anything here and a more 
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recommendable book on metaphor is 
~ Andrew Ortony’s collection Metaphor 
(Cambridge). 

R, A. SHARPE 
Saint David's University College, Lampeter 


Paul Nash. By ANDREW CausEY. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 1980. pp. $11. £35700. 


Tus 1s a ‘critical biography’ of Paul Nash, 
that is, one excluding all but the barest 
necessary details of a life which, despite its 
ordinariness, sustained quite exceptional 
,.. creative achievements. Such incidental details 
as are given, though, describe the main 
characteristic of Nash’s existence—its relent- 
lessly nomadic nature, a shifting from house 
to house, locality to locality, following the 
genii loci which fed his work. And the 
critical biography, appropriately, is pre- 
sented as a journeying, in which the compass- 
points are suchas ‘symbolism’ and ‘structure’, 
‘mysticism’ and “objective realism’, and in 
which significance resides not so much in 
places visited as in the periodic waverings of 
the magnetic needle. 

The chief importance of this study is 
twofold: there are convincing arguments 
that Nash’s paintings were extremely sensi- 
tive registers of his empathetic projections 
into places—places with strange formal and 
textural potencies, often having mystical or 
symbolic associations; and there is much new 
evidence that, in these respects, Georgio de 
Chirico exercised a profound influence upon 
this most English of modern painters. 
_ The Great War studies, at the beginning 

of Nash’s maturity, conveyed an utter 
outrage at the despoliation not of a people 
but of a land; and the rest of his life’s work 
is seen as having been unaffected by any 
kind of humanism, except that concerned 
with traces of man upon, or his more or less 
forgotten acts of communion with, the 
landscape. At one extreme of this fascination 
Nash would devote years to the Essex 
marshes, living in a landscape which pro- 
voked in him real fear, in order to record a 
place surviving because of a finely balanced 
interaction of immense natural forces and 
the walls, dykes and breakwaters man had 
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made in efforts to control them. And at the 
other extreme he could devote himself to 
megalith or earthwork for an act of homage 
to the land which he perceived in it. In 
either case he was bound to be responsive to 
the work of de Chirico, which held the 
natural, or the supernatural, and the “archi- 
tectural’ in tension, and which also was 
concerned with other polarities—male and 
female, rational and irrational, precise and 
irregular—which had long been evident in 
Nash’s own work. 

The war art, especially the work he did 
while still a combatant, possessed the same 
obvious ‘geometry’ that many of his con- 
temporaries relied upon within the prevailing 
conditions. Immediately-succeeding paint- 
ings manifested a flamboyant, near-anarchic 
richness, which was visual evidence of the 
mental reaction which robbed Nash of 
periods of creative activity. The years 
1927-1929 are characterized by a ‘controlled 
austerity’, by means of which he mediated 
between these two former conditions. Then 
he inclined, influenced by de Chirico, 
towards a deliberate attempt to explore the 
unconscious; and, circa 1935, another course- 
correction enabled him to begin to negotiate 
a way between ‘abstraction’ and his inter- 
pretations of unconsciousness. Description 
of this periodic shifting of intention, closely 
associated with changes of domicile, and 
with contact with another mental per- 
sonality, is the most convincing aspect of 
Andrew Causey’s analysis. 

Perhaps this is enough for one substantial 
study; but it does touch lightly upon 
matters which deserve a fuller amplification. 
For example, there is an attempt to relate 
the wartime, geometric style to a temporary 
identification with Vorticism. It may be 
more appropriate to relate this to a wider 
tendency, in certain English art, of which 
Vorticism has happened to have become the 
most famous representative. We know that 
Nash was in contact with that other notable 
centre of English abstraction outside London, 
the Leeds Arts Club; and Andrew Causey 
notes that Nash had seen works by Wassily 
Kandinsky in Sir Michael Sadler’s collection 
in the same city. He speculates, however, 
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that these would have been the woodcuts 
bought in 1911, ignoring the fact that the 
pride of Sadler’s collection was now the 
Kandinsky Improvisation which its owner 
described in these terms: “The pattern of the 
composition had broken free from orthodox 
decoration, as vers libre departed from con- 
ventional metre. The design, strong in 
structure and balance, suggested hurtling 
masses in impending collision. The dominant 
colours were vermilion, black, purple, 
sulphur yellow and blood red... .’ Nash 
must certainly have seen this work, which 
might explain the origins of certain images— 
Barrage and Bombardment of 1918—which 
Andrew Causey presents as aberrations. 

In r920 Nash was invited, in company 
with his brother John, Stanley Spencer, 
Jacob Kramer, Edward Wadsworth and 
others, to produce mural decorations for the 
Victoria Hall in Leeds Town Hall. Nash 
presented a quarry scene which, contem- 
porary accounts suggest, was reminiscent of 
works by Blake. If only because this was 
recognition of his talent (on the part of the 
Directors of the Tate and National Galleries, 
who were arbiters) and established his 
standing in the world of art, this is surely 
worthy of mention in the body of the text 
as well as in the notes of the catalogue. But 
there is a more serious omission. Nash’s real 
or imagined expulsion from the English 
Surrealist Group really should have been 
discussed: this, however, which is well 
documented in correspondence with Herbert 
Read, has been curiously disregarded. 

One of Andrew Causey’s objectives was 
to relate Nash’s work to the flow of con- 
temporary English art; but his most obvious 
attempt—to establish links with Vorticism— 
is not particularly rewarding. More hopeful 
possibilities must exist in the realm of the 
romantic-classic conflict which affected most 
of the avant-garde of English art before 
1950, for such as Henry Moore, Barbara 
Hepworth and Ben Nicholson, his closest 
counterparts in this respect, experimented 
across the whole (sur)realist-constructive 
front before attempting their own syntheses. 
It would have been interesting, too, to 
witness the mutual influences of painter and 
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critic: Andrew Causey has highlighted a 
late concern with forms of ‘archetypal’ ~ 
significance, and this is a concept readily 
identifiable with Herbert Read. In fact much 
of Nash’s early development may be seen as 
having been prompted by Read’s notorious 
shifts of aesthetic preference; and Nash’s 
serious attention to the archetypal may be 
said, reciprocally, to have influenced Read’s 
own late work in a book, for example, such 
as The Forms of Things Unknown. 

A claim is pressed, quite rightly, for Nash 
as one of the most important conveyors of 
Surrealism into the English awareness. 
Nash’s ensuing belief is examined—that the 
essence of the modern movement was 
‘architectural’ rather than ‘decorative’, oblig- 
ing the painter to impose order upon chaos’ 
rather than to recognize or to discover it. 
And it is argued, convincingly, that Nash’s 
resulting attachment to abstraction was an 
assumed attachment, effected by a sense of 
responsibility on the part of one who saw 
himself as a leader of the English avant- 
garde. It is not made clear, though, that 
Nash was most anxious to be known as a © 
constructive painter—albeit of themes preg- ~ 
nant with mysticism—and that he was very 
appreciative, in 1943, of Read’s attempts to 
diminish his romantic and literary reputa- 
tions, 

Andrew Causey seeks to put such incon- 
sistencies in a true perspective; and his 
excellent book will be indispensable, not ` 
least for an exhaustive catalogue raisonné. 
Students of twentieth-century English art 
will be grateful for a total view of Nash, and 
for the provision of a framework to carry 
the detailing which remains to be completed. 

DAVID THISTLEWOOD 
University of Liverpool 


Critical Practice. By CATHERINE BELSEY. 
Methuen. 1980. pp. 168. £2775; cloth, 
£5'95. 

Tis 1s the latest volume in the Methuen 

New Accents series, focused on recent ideas 

and developments in literary theory. The 

emphasis so far has been almost entirely on 
linguistic approaches of various kinds, 
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reflecting what is certainly the main current 


— trend of theoretical interest. Some (like 


Roger Fowler’s Linguistics and the Novel) 
have adopted a largely descriptive frame- 
work wherein criticism borrows some useful 
ideas from linguistic methodology and 
applies them, in pragmatic fashion, to literary 
texts. Others have taken a more speculative 
line, looking to French semiotics and 
structuralism for a means of radically trans- 
forming the language and assumptions of 
critical discourse. Structuralism proposes a 
linguistic model more sweeping in its claims 


».. to theoretical priority and carried far beyond 


the piecemeal application of descriptive 
terms and methods. It offers, across the field 
of cultural studies, a unified theory of 
meaning and practice where language— 
conceived after Saussure as a network of 
articulated difference—assumes a privileged 
explanatory role. 

Such at least were its aspirations in the 
early, distinctly scientistic, phase of struc- 
turalist thinking. Subsequent developments 
have led away from the idea of linguistics 
as providing a master-code or legitimating 


‘> model of research. There is nowadays a deep 


mistrust of any discipline which sets itself up 
asa privileged technique(or ‘meta-language’) 
subduing all others to its analytic grasp. 
Structuralism has come to question its own 
working methods, chief among which is the 
idea of a systematic ‘science’ of language as 
bequeathed by Saussure. In the texts of 
Derrida, Foucault and the ‘deconstructive’ 
vanguard systems of knowledge are relent- 
lessly quizzed and undermined in the effort 
to prise language free from its dependence 
on such deep-laid assumptions. In their place 
we are to envisage a textual ‘freeplay’ or 
open plurality of meaning, as opposed to the 
willed ‘metaphysics of closure’ which 
traditional thought has striven to maintain. 

Are these ideas ‘radical’ in anything more 
than their wholesale assault on conventional 
modes of understanding? That is to say: is 
there really any practical community of aim 
between the ‘politics of reading’ proposed 
by these theorists and the Marxist project of 
social transformation? Catherine Belsey 
believes there is, and her book makes out as 
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lucid and readable a case for this belief as one 
is likely to find. She begins, in ground- 
clearing style, with the statement that ‘there 
is no practice without theory, however 
much that theory is suppressed, unformu- 
lated or perceived as “obvious” ’. It is 


` precisely in the ‘obvious’, or common-sense 


wisdom, that ideology inscribes the limits of 
knowledge. Hence, Dr. Belsey argues, the 
peripheral status accorded to theory in the 
Anglo-American tradition of practical criti- 
cism. Theory is treated as a strictly secondary 
business, at best a kind of harmless indul- 
gence and at worst an interference with the 
primary ‘intuitive’ encounter between reader 
and text. To challenge this assumption is to 
meet the ideology of common-sense on one 
of its disguised but none the less embattled 
fronts. 

The book goes on to argue more specific- 
ally for a ‘practice of reading’ alert to the 
mystifying powers of conventional dis- 
course. Chief among these, in Dr. Belsey’s 
view, is the concept of expressive realism as 
the norm and measure of literary art. This 
involves, firstly, the empiricist delusion that 
reality is ‘there’ and directly given to the 
senses, with language a more or less trans- 
parent descriptive medium. Secondly, it 
embodies the post-romantic idea of art as 
expressing individual genius, a particular 
‘way of seeing’ distinguished from the norm 
but still, in some sense, true to objective 
reality. Dr. Belsey brings out the inherent 
strain produced by this twofold demand, 
quoting (among other things) a well-chosen 
passage from Ruskin’s Modern Painters. She 
traces the resultant tension through a series 
of later developments, from Eliot and Leavis 
to the American New Critics and subsequent 
programmes for an ‘affective’ (or reader- 
based) theory of meaning. In each case— 
however promising its break with traditional 
assumptions—the method runs up against 
problems created by adhering either to ‘the 
text’ as a timeless object of study or ‘the 
author’ as transcendent producer of meaning. 

So much for the book’s historical context, 
explored with deftness and persuasive force. 
At this point the argument shifts into post- 
Saussurian gear and introduces the concepts 
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and operative language of a new-found 
critical practice. To summarize is to risk 
distorting what is already a remarkable 
achievement of lucid compression. The 
major sources are Althusser and Lacan, the 
former for his Marxist~structuralist account 
of ideology and the modes of its production, 
the latter for his reading of Freud in terms 
ofa psychic economy created in and through 
the socializing agency of language. They 
offer, she argues (following Althusser), a 
‘discursive and subjectless’ knowledge, a 
science of the text ‘independent of the 
individual wills, preferences or “genius” of 
individual readers and critics’. The Lacanian 
subject-in-process is delivered up from the 
traps of ‘pure’ subjectivity and restored to a 
shifting status within (and potentially against) 
the discourse of ideology. Criticism is there- 
fore deluded in its quest for an authorial 
‘presence’ which would somehow contain 
and guarantee the truth-telling qualities of 
literary language. Rather, the critic should 
seek out the gaps and intermittences which 
mark the involuntary skewing of a writer's 
project as it runs up against the (uncon- 
scious) limits of its own ideology. This 
textual unconscious offers itself to a criticism 
which ‘finds in the literary work a new 
object of intelligibility: it produces the text’. 

This last formulation is derived from 
Althusser via the critical theory of his 
disciple Pierre Macherey. It holds to the 
Althusserian distinction between ‘science’ 
and ‘ideology’, in this case applied to the 
unconscious self-knowledge which a text 
reveals of its own delusory project. Criticism 
in turn must ‘refuse to reproduce the pseudo- 
knowledge of the text’ and concentrate ra~ 
ther on its twists and contradictions as signs 
of an internal distancing from ideology. Dr. 
Belsey supports her argument with examples 
of texts which either fail to cohere (in 
naturalistic terms) or display the effects of a 
subjectivity divided against itself by internal 
conflict. Most of these are taken from 
Shakespeare and the seventeenth century, 
where she argues fora link between economic 
change (from feudal to capitalist formations) 
and a ‘crisis’ affecting the subject in relation 
to language. Macbeth provides some striking 
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images of subjectivity wrenched and dis- 
torted by a clash between desire and the - 
realm of the Lacanian ‘Symbolic’ (kingship, 
authority, socialized conscience). As Dr. 
Belsey puts it, Macbeth ‘has refused the 
subject-positions offered him by the sym- 
bolic order and in consequence meaning 
eludes him, he has fallen into non-meaning’. 

But the question has still to be faced: how 
far can such a radical ‘practice’ of reading 
justify its claims to political commitment? 
Deconstruction as expounded by a critic like 
Macherey takes its bearings from a Marxist 
historiography (the inbuilt limits of ‘bour- 
geois representation) and confirms its 
political stance by a shrewd choice of 
exemplary texts. But others—notably 
Derrida and Foucault—follow more in 
Nietzsche's than Marx’s footsteps, producing 
a radically sceptical discourse which would 
clearly undermine the Marxist case for some 
form of historically determinate meaning. 
Nietzsche is conspicuously absent from Dr. 
Belsey’s text, while Foucault receives only a 
passing footnote and Derrida a number of 
(somewhat queasy) mentions. Of the other 
post-structuralists, Barthes is at best an > 
ambiguous ally while Lacan has persistently 
refused to square his thinking with any kind 
of Marxist-historical outlook. 

The problems emerge most clearly when 
Dr. Belsey attempts to define a ‘productive’ 
mode of criticism which would avoid the 
twin traps of subjective vagary and authori- 
tarian narrowness. ‘Liberated from the fixity 
of the communication model, the text is 
available for production in the process of 
reading.’ But this relies for its political force 
on the Marxist overtones of the word 
‘production’, which otherwise suggests 
nothing more historically determinate than 
the open plurality—the ‘freeplay’ of mean- 
ing—rejoiced in by a radical solipsist like 
Barthes. Deconstruction is finally too power- 
ful in its negative effects, pushing the process 
of demystification far beyond the point 
acceptable to Marxist thought. This shows 
in Dr. Belsey’s hesitant balance between the 
idea that certain texts (or periods) offer 
themselves pre-eminently to ‘productive’ 
reading, and the claim that critical practice 
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can liberate the repressed historical content 
~~ of any text. This problem seems unavoidable 
in a theory which rejects the “communica- 
tion model’ and disperses meaning over the 
codes and structures of its own elaborate 
devising. In the end deconstruction under- 
mines the very ground of historical intelligi- 
bility. Its Nietzschian connections (affirmed 
or suppressed) are stronger than anything 
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supplied by the Marxist language of “dis- 
cursive practice’ and modes of textual 
production. Perhaps the greatest service of 
this stimulating book is that it raises such 
problems to the point of awareness and 
useful debate. 
CHRISTOPHER NORRIS 
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THE MEANINGS OF A TEXT 
Jack W. Meiland 


Is THE meaning of a text whatever the author intended the text to mean? 
Or can a text have meanings that are quite different from anything intended 
by the author? I believe that this important dispute in the theory of inter- 
pretation has recently taken a new turn in a direction which radically 
changes the terms of the dispute and which should lead us to shift the 
discussion to a new and more profound level. This is what I will try to show 
in this paper. 

The dispute about ‘the meaning of a text’ arises because many texts can 
be interpreted in several different (and sometimes mutually incompatible) 
ways. Should Shakespeare’s Hamlet be understood as a play about the 
relation between thought and action, as a representation of the Oedipus 
Complex, or as an Elizabethan revenge tragedy? This type of question is 
often put by using the term ‘meaning’: “What is the meaning of Hamlet?’ 
The dispute about meaning is not, ultimately, a dispute about the number of 
meanings that a text can have; both sides to the dispute would agree that a 
text can have more than one meaning. (Those who identify meaning with 
authorial intention would agree that the author could have had more than 
one intention and hence that the text could have several meanings.) Instead, 
the dispute is about the role of the author’s intention: is the meaning of a 
text limited to whatever the author intended? Thus, this question of the 
role of authorial intention is independent of the question whether there can 
be several equally valid interpretations of a text. 

On what basis might one argue that the meaning of a text is determined 
by the author’s intention? E. D. Hirsch’s arguments for this position are 
widely known, and I have discussed them at length elsewhere.! Here I want 
to focus on a new and important type of argument which was first presented 
to me by Professor Gerald Graff of Northwestern University in private 
correspondence. Another version of this type of argument has recently been 
published by Professor William E. Tolhurst. I will be concerned with the 
general form of argument of which the Graff argument and the Tolhurst 
argument are specific instances. This general form of argument is intended 
to support the view that authorial intention is of primary importance in 
interpretation. 

In the version presented by Graff, this argument rests on a distinction 
between possible meanings and actual meanings. A set of words often has 
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more than one possible meaning. When these words are used by some 
speaker or author they have actual meaning. The practices, conventions, and 
rules of language determine the possible meanings of those words. The 
speaker or author then takes advantage of these conventions and rules to 
say something by using those words. Thus, for example, a word like ‘bark’ 
has a number of possible meanings. It could refer to the sound made by a 
dog, or to the outer covering of a tree. Which of these meanings is its 
actual meaning when used on a given occasion is wholly determined by 
what the speaker is trying to say on that occasion. To put this in a slightly 
different way, the possible meanings of the words limit what the speaker can 
say by using those words. Within this range of possible meanings, the 
speaker's intention determines what he does say, that is, determines the 
actual meaning of what he says. After all, when faced with a set of words 
which could mean several different things, how can we know what they in 
fact do mean except by finding out what the speaker or author meant to 
say? Now, the important point about a text is that it is the result of the 
author’s using words to say something. Texts simply do not exist without 
authors. Since texts are uses of words by authors, the meanings of texts are 
determined by the intentions of their authors, just as the meanings of all 
uses of words are determined by the intentions of their users. 

In the version presented by Tolhurst, this argument rests on a distinction 
between utterance and word sequence. Tolhurst distinguishes three types of 
meanings from one another: utterer’s meaning, utterance meaning, and 
word sequence meaning.? Utterer’s meaning is identical with authorial 
intention; it is what the speaker or author means to say. Word sequence 
meaning is the meaning or meanings of the set of words taken by themselves 
apart from any actual use of those words (what Graff calls the ‘possible 
meanings’ of the words). Utterance meaning is the meaning of that set of 
words as used by a certain speaker or author on a certain occasion (and which 
Graff calls the ‘actual meaning’). 

Although their arguments are thus based on jah same distinction—the 
distinction between utterance or uses of words and word sequence or the 
words themselves apart from use—Graff and Tolhurst seem to arrive at 
different conclusions. Graff conceives of the author as choosing one (or more) 
of the many possible meanings that a word sequence has and then actualizing 
that meaning by uttering or writing those words with that intention in 
mind. Thus, for Graff, the author’s intention determines the meaning of the 
utterance. Tolhurst takes this to be E. D. Hirsch’s theory and argues against 

‘It is an inescapable fact that an author or speaker can fail to write or 
say what he means, and this is impossible on Hirsch’s theory.’* “People 
sometimes fail to say what they mean: malapropisms and slips of the tongue 
are a part of everyone’s linguistic experience. Thus utterer’s meaning is not 
always utterance meaning.’ Because a person can fail to say what he or she 
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means, the author’s intention does not determine the meaning of the text. 

~ This seems to argue against Graff’s move from the claim that the author 
actualizes a possible meaning to the conclusion that therefore authorial 
intention determines the meaning of the text. 

But I think that even if this is a legitimate objection to Hirsch’s view, it is 
not a legitimate objection to Graff’s version of the authorial intention theory. 
A speaker or author will fail to say what he or she means when the word 
sequence does not have the author’s meaning as one of its possible meanings. 
(A simple example is using the word sequence “The moon is blue’ in an 
attempt to say “The redcoats are coming’.) But Graff would not hold that 
authorial intention determines the meaning of the utterance no matter what 

»that intention is. Instead, authorial intention determines the meaning of the 
utterance only when the author’s meaning is one of the possible meanings 
of the text. The author cannot endow the text with a meaning which that 
text cannot have. Authorial intention reigns supreme only within the range 
of possible meanings of the word sequence. This allows authors to fail to 
say what they mean when they use words which do not have the author’s 
meaning as one of their possible meanings and thus accommodates Tolhurst’s 
criticism. 

Tolhurst’s own theory is a variant of the authorial intention theory. After 
distinguishing between the three kinds of meaning, he shows that different 
authors can make use of the very same word sequence to say two different 

~things and then recommends that we regard a text as an utterance rather 
than as a word sequence. What, then, is the relation between authorial 
intention and utterance meaning? We have already seen that authorial 
intention does not automatically determine utterance meaning because 
people can fail to say what they mean. Here is Tolhurst’s answer: ©. . . utter- 
ance meaning is best understood as the intention which a member of the 
intended audience would be most justified in attributing to the author based 
on the knowledge and attitudes which he possesses in virtue of being a 
member of the intended audience.” 

I hope that it is clear that Graff’s position and Tolhurst’s position are 
alike in being founded on a distinction between two notions of ‘the text’. 
They both talk not merely about words but the uses of words by authors 
and speakers. Let us henceforth use Tolhurst’s convenient names for this 
distinction: ‘utterance’ and ‘word sequence’. An utterance is the use of a 
word sequence to say something. If two authors use the same word sequence, 
they make different utterances. So this model—which we might for con- 
venience call ‘the Utterance Model’—goes beyond those theories which 
distinguish types of meaning from one another. The Utterance Model dis- 

- tinguishes two carriers of meaning from one another. Perhaps this can be 
made clear in the following way. In an essay also concerned with the 
question of authorial intention, Quentin Skinner distinguishes three types of 
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meaning: (1) what the words mean; (2) what the work means to this reader 
or that audience; (3) what the author means. Even with these distinctions ~ 
in hand, we can still ask questions about what it is that has each of these 
types of meaning. The Utterance Model focuses on this question by 
distinguishing two senses of the expression ‘the text’. This distinction con- 
stitutes the first part of what I am calling ‘the Utterance Model’. The second 
part of this model consists of the view that authorial intention is of great 
importance in arriving at a proper interpretation of a text. This view is that 
interpreters ought to focus their efforts on uses of word sequences, or 
utterances, and that either the author's intention plays a large role in 
determining the meaning of an utterance (Graff) or that the meaning of an 
utterance is the authorial. intention which the intended audience is best~ 
justified in attributing to the text (Tolhurst). To put it differently, the 
Utterance Model: (i) isolates utterances by distinguishing them from word 
sequences; (ii) holds that interpreters should apply their interpretative 
efforts to utterances; (iii) points out that the meaning of an utterance is 
closely linked with authorial intention; and (iv) concludes that interpreters 
must aim at determining authorial intention. 

Having described the Utterance Model, I now wish to examine its 
implications. The picture that this model proposes is this: (1) the word 
sequence has many possible meanings; (2) the author chooses among these 
meanings the one (or several) meanings which he or she wishes to convey 
to the audience. The picture, thus, is one of a pre-existing word sequence” 
with its associated pre-existing range of meanings from which the author 
chooses. Tolhurst sponsors this picture by invoking a Wittgenstein-like 
analogy between words and tools: 


A tool, e.g., a hammer, has certain properties which fit it to perform certain tasks. In 
saying what it is to be one tool rather than another, we consider these properties and the 
sorts of purposes which they enable the object to fulfil. So too, a word sequence 
possesses certain properties, its meaning or meanings, which enable it to be used to 
perform certain tasks. Just as we can usea hammer to perform any one of a number of 
tasks, so too we may be able to use a given word sequence to make a number of — 
different utterances. In specifying what a hammer is being used for on a particular 
occasion, we are doing something very like what we do in specifying utterance meaning.’ 


This analogy leads us to believe that a text, like a hammer, is an already 
formed or existing entity ready to be put to use. Similarly, Graff endorses ` 
this type of picture when he talks about a pre-existing range of possible 
meanings with the author choosing one or several to actualize. 

I believe that this picture is seriously misleading because it covers up and | 
leads us to ignore a fundamentally important fact, namely that the author 
creates the word sequence as well as the utterance. A tool exists prior to its use; ~ 
a tool is already formed and waiting to serve its function. But this is not 
true of a word sequence. The act of writing is simultaneously the creation of 
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a word sequence and the creation of an utterance. It is not as if the author 

“had word sequences already written down from which he chooses the one 
which he will utter. There is no master file of word sequences which authors 
consult. A word sequence is the author’s creation. Moreover, the meanings 
of a word sequence are objective meanings and are independent of the 
author's intentions, since, as Graff and Tolhurst themselves insist, the 
meanings of a word sequence considered solely as a word sequence are 
determined by public rules and linguistic conventions. 

The next point that I want to make about word sequences is this. The 
Utterance Model wishes to identify the text with an utterance. To establish 
the idea of an utterance, this model must distinguish utterances from 

»something else. The ‘something else’ turns out to be word sequences. Thus, 
in establishing the idea of an utterance whose meaning does depend on the author's 
intention, the Utterance Model also establishes the idea of a created text, namely 
the word sequence, whose meanings definitely do not depend on the author’ s intention. 

The text as word sequence is thus available as something which can be 
interpreted. Graff and Tolhurst argue that we should instead confine our 
interpretative activity. to utterances. Now, it is one thing to say that 
utterances ought to be interpreted (a claim with which I wholly agree) and 
quite a different thing to say (as I believe Graff and Tolhurst do) that only 
utterances ought to be interpreted. Since word sequences are as well 
established as utterances, why should we not interpret them too? 

~ One of the major arguments used by Graff and Tolhurst to direct inter- 
pretative activities away from word sequences and towards utterances has 
already been mentioned, namely that words (like “bark’) and word sequences 
are often inherently ambiguous and that therefore we cannot tell what they 
mean apart from authorial intention. But now that we have distinguished 
between utterance and word sequence, this argument becomes irrelevant. 
For the whole idea of zeroing in on one meaning or on a subset of meanings 
out of a range of possible meanings is relevant only to utterances and makes 
no sense in connection with word sequences. In the case of a word sequence, 

- no one of its meanings has any kind of privileged position over any other of 
its meanings; no subset of its meanings has a privileged position over any 
other subset. Therefore it is not reasonable to apply this ‘ambiguity’ argument 
to word sequences by complaining that one cannot determine which 
meaning or meanings are ‘the meaning’ of the word sequence. For in the 
case of a word sequence there cannot be a privileged meaning. Let me put 
this in a slightly different way. The Utterance Model rests on the funda- 
mental assumption that the aim of interpretation is to determine ‘the’ 
meaning of the text and that this meaning (or these meanings) must be 
singled out from among the many possible meanings of the text. It is then 
held that this singling out of ‘the’ meaning can only be done by aiming at 
authorial intention. Because there is manifestly no such thing as ‘the’ meaning 
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of a word sequence—a privileged meaning which can be singled out from 
the word sequence’s many possible meanings—the Utterance Model would™ 
have interpreters turn away from word sequences and focus their attentions 
on utterances. Now this view, which rests on the assumption that inter- 
pretation should consist in the singling out of meaning, takes an arbitrary 
and narrow view of the possibilities of interpretation. If instead we view 
interpretation as ‘the elucidation of meaning’ we can see that interpretation 
can focus on word sequence too. In the case of word sequence the appropriate 
interpretative activity is to lay out the range of meanings possessed. by the 
word sequence. All the parties to the dispute, including Graff and Tolhurst, 
agree that the possible meanings of a word sequence are objective since they 
are determined by such objective factors as linguistic rules and public 4 
conventions. Interpretation of a word sequence simply consists of exhibiting 
these objective meanings—the full range of these meanings rather than 
attempting to single out some from others as privileged in the sense of 
being ‘the’ meaning of the word sequence. We no longer have a unitary 
concept of ‘the text’ to which a unitary concept of interpretation is 
appropriate. Instead, by distinguishing between utterance and word sequence, we 
now have two different concepts of the text, to which two different concepts of 
interpretation are appropriate. It is easy to condemn interpretation of word 
sequences by applying to them an inappropriate interpretative aim. To do 
this is to ignore a completely appropriate (and, as I will argue in a moment, 
valuable) activity that can take place with respect to word sequences 
Interpretation is the elucidation of meaning. For utterances this consists in 
determining the author’s meaning; for word sequences this consists in laying 
out ranges of meanings. Consequently to argue that one should concentrate 
interpretative efforts on utterances because word sequences are inherently 
ambiguous is to apply to word sequences an entirely inappropriate con- 
ception of interpretation. It follows from this that authorial intention does 
not always determine meaning and should not always guide interpretative 
activity. For it should not and cannot guide the interpretation of word 
sequences. j 
At this point it may be objected that even this notion of word sequence 
meaning is tied to authorial intention, and hence I cannot escape being 
concerned with authorial intention by focusing on word sequence inter- 
pretation. The argument supporting this objection would run as follows: 
the only sense that we can give to the notion of a word sequence meaning is 
that it is something which an author could use those words to mean. This is 
indeed why someone (such as Graff) might speak of word sequence meanings 
as ‘possible meanings’, the word ‘could’ introducing the notion of possibility. 
I want to reply to this objection by pointing out an ambiguity. Suppose 
that we accept the claim that a word sequence meaning should be understood 
in this way, thus linking the concept of a word sequence meaning to the 
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_concept of authorial intention. Nevertheless, it does not follow from this that 
we can determine a word sequence meaning only by investigating some 
actual author’s intention. To find out what meaning a word sequence could 
have, what use an author could make of the word sequence, requires thinking 
about what authors could mean but not what they do mean. Thus, the 
recommendation that we find out what a text does mean by finding out 
what a particular author does mean still cannot apply to word sequence 
meaning. Instead, with word sequences, we find out what the text does mean 
by finding out what an author could mean. And this is very different from 
what the authorial intention theory urges, namely that interpreters must 
determine the actual meanings of actual authors. 

*~ This latest point gives us the materials to reply to yet another objection. 
This new objection shifts from the question of what interpretation must be 
for word sequences to the question of whether such interpretation is worth 
while. Here is the objection: the meanings of word sequences are possible 
meanings, as Graff says; hence, if we were to spend time interpreting word 
sequences we would be spending our time on possibilities, not actualities. 
But actualities are more important and more interesting than possibilities. 
After all, we are (rightly) more interested in finding out the properties of the 
actual world than in speculating about the properties of one or another 
possible world; therefore the interpretation of word sequences is not worth 

„While because we can better spend that interpretative time and energy on 
the interpretation of actual utterances. My reply is that in investigating the 
meanings of word sequences we are investigating the actual world in a 
certain respect. It is true that word sequence meanings represent possible 
uses of those sequences. But those possible uses are actual capacities and hence 
actual properties of those word sequences. Just as it is an actual property of a 
screwdriver that it can be used to perform a certain function, so too it is an 
actual property of a word sequence that it can be used to mean this or that. 
We should not allow ourselves to become confused by the notion of 

possibility here. Possible meanings are actual properties, not possible 
properties, of a word sequence. 

My basic point is that, as a result of the distinction between utterance and 
word sequence, we now have two types of ‘texts’. Therefore interpreters 
could aim at interpreting one or the other or both of these types of texts. 
And this raises the question: Is it ‘correct’ to interpret one type and ignore 
the other? The Utterance Model claims that interpreters ought to work with 
utterances rather than word sequences. It must be emphasized that here we 
are in the domain of recommendations. Graff and Tolhurst do not give 

arguments to show that their views are correct descriptions of interpretative 
practice. They do not, for example, attempt to give statistical evidence 
resulting from surveys of what interpreters actually do. Instead they give 
arguments designed to show that the interpreter should work with utterances 
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and therefore should pay attention to authorial intention—recommendations _ 
rather than descriptions. I have tried to show that their major argument— 
namely that one cannot determine what the text means without referring to 
authorial intention—is not relevant to the type of texts which are called 
‘word sequences’. For this reason it seems to me that the proper and correct 
answer which the positions taken by Graff and Tolhurst should give to the 
question ‘In interpreting, should we aim at authorial intention?’ is not their 
unqualified “Yes’, but instead this: “If you are interpreting an utterance, then 
you must aim at authorial intention; if you are interpreting a word sequence, 
then you should ignore authorial intention’. This answer follows from their 
own distinction between utterance and word sequence. 

Of course, someone might now say again that it is not worth while roe 
attempt to interpret word sequences, that nothing of value can be obtained 
in this way, and that interpretative time and energy should instead be 
focused on the interpretation of utterances. This is the new ground on which 
we must now argue. This is the new issue to which the distinction between 
utterance and word sequence forces the discussion. We now should no 
longer ask the old question “Which meaning is the meaning of the text?’ 
but instead we should ask “Which type of meaning is it important and valuable 
to pursue?’ and “Which type of text should we attempt to interpret?’ Here 
is an argument in support of interpreting utterances. In interpreting the 
utterance Hamlet, we are trying to find out what Shakespeare actually said. 
There is, of course, historical value in knowing what Shakespeare said, but 
there is an important sort of humanistic value in knowing this too. 
Shakespeare was a person of genius with enormous insight into the human 
situation. And the intended meaning of a person of genius is likely to be the 
most valuable and rewarding meaning that we can find in that person’s work. 
Therefore, that is the meaning at which interpretation should aim. And this 
is the same as saying that one should spend one’s time interpreting utterances. 

I believe that this is a strong justification for utterance interpretation. But 
it does not follow from this that the interpretation of word sequences is any __ 
Jess valuable. For, in dealing with word sequences we are still dealing with — 
the work of a person of genius. This is why the point made earlier in this 
paper—that word sequences are also creations of the author—is so important. 
The meanings of the word sequence Hamlet are also Shakespeare’s meanings. 
The work of a person of genius often has meanings and structural features 
with which that person did not intentionally endow it. Here I am not talking 
about subconscious meanings in a Freudian sense of that term. I am instead 
talking about the fact that a person of genius is often able to create a work 
of complex structure, of many levels, and hence a work of many meanings. 
Part of Shakespeare’s genius is to have created in Hamlet a work which is” 
pregnant with so much meaning. The complex meanings of a great work 
of art are usually not apparent at any one time but are gradually revealed 
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over the years. Just as a carpenter can build a piece of furniture which turns 

out to have uses which he never anticipated, and a philosopher can construct 
a metaphysical system which is eventually shown to have implications which 
he never expected, so too a creative artist can produce a work which has 
meanings that he or she did not anticipate. Those unanticipated meanings 
will be of great interest and value because they result from the work of a 
person of genius. This allows us to value the word sequences of a great 
creative artist more highly than the word sequences of a lesser artist. So, if 
the argument is that we should aim at Shakespeare's meanings because 
Shakespeare, a man of genius, created them, this argument can also be used 
to support the value of interpreting word sequences as well. For those word 

sequences are also the creation of that very same man of genius. 

~ I conclude that the Utterance Model does nothing to support the view 
that interpreters should aim exclusively at authorial intention. The distinction 
between utterance and word sequence constitutes an important advance in 
the theory of interpretation. My objection is not to this distinction but 
instead to the conclusion drawn by some that interpretation should work 
only with utterances and hence with authorial intentions. Word sequences 
have meanings which can be just as illuminating and valuable as the meanings 
of utterances. 
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THE PURGING OF CATHARSIS 


Kenneth C. Bennett 


PECULIARLY ENOUGH, the Oxford English Dictionary as late as the 1933 edition 
lists under the entry for catharsis no literary meanings but only medical 
meanings for the term and, one is tempted to add, perhaps that is the way it 
should be. Few critical terms have been so universally abused—so distorted, á 
so deracinated, so casually misapplied; now the chief question has become 
whether catharsis should be retained in the critical vocabulary and, if so, with 
what restrictions upon its meaning. Ironically, the abuse has occurred 
mainly in the twentieth century, a time of accelerated ‘achievement in 
criticism through deepened and broadened. inquiry. Perhaps this very blaze 
of activity has been a major reason for the confusion: too many critics may 
be working independently trying to establish coherent, autonomous 
theories without having an accepted tradition behind them, as did, for 
example, Dr. Johnson in the eighteenth century. 

Whatever the cause, students of the Poetics are all too well aware that the 
root of the trouble is Aristotle himself (inadvertently, one assumes) since he^ 
did not in the Poetics give the explanation of catharsis that he had promised 
in the Politics (8.6). More than two thousand years later commentators are 
still trying to decide what he meant, and the history of the controversy 
shows no progression, only proliferation. Perhaps it is time for a winnowing, 
a weeding out; perhaps after so much frustration the problem will simply be 
abandoned. At least at this time there needs to be a proposal regarding the 
direction which studies should take. 

Before making that, however, let us assess the problem, trying to look 
afresh at what difficulties Aristotle left in his not inconsiderable wake. On~ 
the primary level there are the complex problems of the text itself: what was 
the original, what passages were later interpolations by Aristotle himself, 
what by other hands. Not only are no two modern texts identical, but the 
translations are all elaborations on the sketchy Greek original; no one has 
resisted the temptation to fill in the outline that Aristotle left, as Gilbert 
Murray pointed out.! Thus when we come to the crucial passage defining 
tragedy in what is commonly designated chapter six of the Poetics, which 
usually reads something like this, ‘tragedy . . . arouses pity and fear, thereby 
performing a catharsis of these emotions’, we are already in the realm of- 
interpretation. Even what seems simple and direct can be full of pitfalls, as 
we shall see. But first there is the obvious question, the meaning of the word 
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catharsis itself, which Aristotle uses only once elsewhere in the Poetics and 
which may well be used in a special metaphorical manner. Commentators 
have traditionally given us the choice between a medical and a religious 
metaphor: is catharsis a purging or a purifying? But since the early nine- 
teenth century the tendency has been towards the former, especially through 
the influence of Bernays and, at the beginning of this century, Butcher and 
Bywater. This much is reasonably common knowledge, but the purging- 
or-purifying problem has propagated many others and the smoke from the 
controversy has concealed even more. 

The first of the concealed questions is what is the scope of the catharsis. 
While almost all commentators have assumed that the catharsis occurs in the 
spectators, it has been observed by some that Aristotle never mentions the 
audience explicitly. This open door has allowed some critics to transfer the 
catharsis to the tragic figure, or even to the events in the play.? This means 
that in the one instance it is Oedipus or Hamlet who undergo the catharsis, 
and in the other it is the killing of Laius, the marriage with Jocasta, the 
murder of the elder Hamlet that are freed of taint. Although I personally 
find it difficult to accept such transferences (we all find it hard to shake off 
our original grasp of such matters) the point here is not to argue the issues— 
that would require a separate treatment—but to demonstrate the diversity, 
complexity and virtual insolubility of the problems of translating and 
interpreting the text. 

A second problem, one discussed more by classical scholars than by 
literary theorists in general, is the nature of pity and fear themselves. Here is 
a good example of the way in which customary meanings can deeply colour 
the reader’s reactions. Fear has sometimes been taken to mean terror despite 
Aristotle’s subsequent comment that it is fear for someone like ourselves.’ 
(Unfortunately he does not specifically exclude fear as terror, either.) And 
pity has often been taken in the modern sense of a desirable compassion 
despite Aristotle’s description in the Rhetoric of pity as a painful emotion 
which stands in need of relief.* If it is, or can include, compassion, why 
- should it require a catharsis in the sense of purging? Are the emotions of 
tragedy really a single emotion—pity-and-fear, as some contend—or are 
they polar extremes? If the latter, what is the proportion between them? 
Since the Renaissance pity has tended to be emphasized by commentators 
almost to the exclusion of fear. (Fear is frequently mentioned but quickly 
dismissed; pity seems to be the working member of the pair.) Whereas the 
weight of classical scholarship tends to favour pity-and-fear as a single 
emotion, critical practice tends to treat the emotions as separate and unequal. 

A third and related problem embedded in the defining phrase, ‘thereby 
performing a catharsis of these emotions’, springs from the word which I 
have translated ‘these’ but which may certainly be translated as ‘such’. 
Again I need not review the intricacies of the Greek nor even decide which 
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interpretation is preferable; the point is that there is another door left open 
by Aristotle to further speculation. If the emotions undergoing catharsis are 
the same pity and fear aroused by the drama (assuming ‘these’ to be prefer- 
able) the difficulties are minimized, but if the more literal ‘such’ is used, then 
what is the nature of the second set of emotions? Are there other emotions— 
awe, for example—which also undergo catharsis because of the action of 
pity and fear? Or, as has been suggested by Butcher, are the aroused emotions 
aesthetic ones and those transformed by catharsis the ‘real’ ones? If Butcher 
is right, then Aristotle is indirectly making an important pronouncement on 
the effects of literature on life itself. As unlikely as Butcher's reading seems to 
me, again I have difficulty denying that it is conceivable, given the condition 
of the text. 

Even if we decide simply to side with the trend of scholarly opinion about 
these problems, the issues raised are unsettling and frustrating (what wouldn’t 
we give for the privilege of a posthumous interview with Aristotle?) and 
they are by no means alleviated by the perplexing issue of purgation versus 
purification. As previously mentioned, the dominant tendency since the 
early nineteenth century has been to take catharsis as essentially a medical 
metaphor and to combine it with ideas of moderation taken from the 
Nichomachean Ethics. But even within this view there are important con- 
flicts and a considerable spectrum of opinion emerges. On the one hand there 
are those who maintain that catharsis is a complete purging of harmful 
emotions; on the other, there are those who, taking their cue from the 
Politics, interpret it as a vent for the excess of emotion comparable to the 
relief of enthousiasmos or religious feeling that Aristotle describes there. 
While the supporting gloss from the Politics carries much weight, one must 
still reckon with the fact that Aristotle himself did not feel his exposition 
complete and referred his followers to the Poetics for a further explanation, 
thus opening yet another door. And we must insist, too, on the tendency of 
critics, like ordinary men, to create the world according to their own lights. 
The strong move in the nineteenth century towards scientific method in all 
fields which bred the intensive scholarly studies of the classical texts also 
tended to produce an interpretation of those texts which favoured the 
scientific and psychological and swung away from the moralistic views that 
had prevailed since the impetus towards classical learning in the Renaissance. 
The confluence of historical forces can be observed in an interesting combina~ 
tion in the commentary of Butcher, for example, who adopts the basic 
medical metaphor, but engrafts upon it in his conclusion some spectacularly 
idealistic remarks in the late Victorian manner: 


Aristotle held that it is not desirable to kill or to starve the emotional part of the soul, 
and that the regulated indulgence of the feelings serves to maintain the balance of 
our nature. Tragedy he would say, is a vent for the particular emotions of pity and 
fear. In the first instance, it is true, its effect is not to tranquillise but to excite. It excites 
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emotion, however, only to allay it. Pity and fear, artificially stirred, expel the latent 
pity and fear which we bring with us from real life, or at least, such elements in them 
as are disquieting. In the pleasurable calm which follows when the passion is spent, 
an emotional cure has been wrought. 


x * * 


Pity and fear awakened in connexion with these larger aspects of human suffering, 
and kept in close alliance with one another, become universalized emotions. What 
is purely personal and self-regarding drops away. The spectator who is brought face 
to face with grander sufferings than his own experiences a sympathetic ecstasy, or 
lifting out of himself. It is precisely in this transport of feeling, which carries a man 
beyond his personal self, that the distinctive tragic pleasure resides. Pity and fear are 
purged of the impure element which clings to them in life. In the glow of tragic 
excitement these feelings are so transformed that the net result is a noble emotional 
satisfaction.® 


And later Butcher adds that if his notion of universalizing the emotions is 
too modern, ‘it is at least the natural outcome of his [Aristotle’s] doctrine ...’.” 

It should be clear to the careful reader that my description of Butcher’s 
exposition reveals a prejudice of my own and of my age, fair warning that 
this same prejudice attaches to the second major view of catharsis, that which 
takes it as a religious metaphor signalling some sort of purification of the 
emotions. This was the predominant view from the time of the influential 
Robertello, who saw catharsis as performing three related and essential 
functions: (1) attaching emotions to the proper objects, (2) hardening the 
` spectator’s emotions, and (3) teaching the spectator how to control his 
emotions.’ This ‘formative’ theory of the term had its origin in the Greek use 
of catharsis to describe the effect of religious rites of purification. We must 
not forget that the one mention of catharsis in the Poetics other. than in the 
definition of tragedy refers to just that; although the context is different, it is 
clear that Aristotle knew and used the word in that sense. That the view of 
catharsis as purification in a moral, religious or quasi-religious sense is not 
dead in the twentieth century is well attested to by the writings of Gilbert 
Murray, Humphry House and Jolin Gassner, to cite only a few disparate 
opinions.® One further caveat is needed: there is, within the category that 
we call catharsis as purification, an infinite variety of sub-divisions, perhaps 
evident in the fact that such diverse critics as those just mentioned have fallen 
under the same rubric. The category would also have to include a wide range 
of critics from Hegel, who, predictably, thought of catharsis as the recon- 
ciliation of conflicting views to Murray Krieger, for whom it brings the 
peace of a cosmic reconciliation. Such diversity calls into question the 
unity of the category itself; and indeed it can be safely asserted that the 
oversimplified opposition of purification and purgation has resulted in an 
unworkable and misleading antinomy. 

The fact that catharsis has lost any firm base of meaning as a critical term 
is most conclusively proved by an examination of modern practice. It has 
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become a window through which the critic can complacently view his own 
critical machinery at work. Let us begin with the stream of Coleridgean 
influence that became prominent in the work of I. A. Richards and developed 
into the New Criticism of the mid century. While I realize that not all the 
critics cited would like to be grouped this way, their views on catharsis show 
certain marked affinities and are best seen together. Richards himself finds it 
convenient to treat pity and fear as a pair of Coleridgean opposites, but he is, 
at least, quite honest about his adaptation: 


What clearer instance of the “balance or reconciliation of opposite and discordant 
qualities’ can be found than Tragedy? Pity, the impulse to approach, and Terror, the 
impulse to retreat, are brought in tragedy to a reconciliation which they find nowhere 


else, and with them who knows what other allied groups of equally discordant _ 


impulses. Their union in an ordered single response is the catharsis by which Tragedy 
is recognised, whether Aristotle meant anything of this kind or not.! 


This view, not unexpectedly, finds an echo in the criticism of Cleanth 
Brooks, with its central concern for the ironies and tensions that make 
literature dramatic. In his (and Robert Heilman’s) comments on Lillo’s The 
London Merchant, we find the following: ‘To stress one side of the hero 
upsets the psychological effect of tragedy. If, as Aristotle says, the tragic 
incidents evoke pity and terror, the trouble here is that all the stress falls on 
pity: we do not have the balance or fusion of the two . . . that is essen- 
tial . . ...12 John Crowe Ransom similarly opposes pity and fear in his essay 


= 


on the cathartic principle, and he also reveals the anti-moralistic position of ~ 


this group by taking Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch to task for superimposing his 
‘liberal ideology’ on Aristotle, objecting specifically to Q’s making tragedy 
‘the agent of general moral improvement’.!® Nor are the emotions to be 
encouraged by Ransom: Aristotle, to his eye, deliberately disapproved of 
pity and terror (which the Greeks in their “weakness’ were ‘addicted to’) and 
the function of tragedy, finally, was to purge the Greeks of their ‘sense of 
cosmic evil’.14 A parallel position can be found in Louis Martz’s idea of the 
double vision of tragedy, admittedly akin to Richards’s variation on Aris- 
totle, and it is noteworthy that he cites Joyce in support of his view: 


A clearer account, at least a more dogmatic account, of this double vision of tragedy 
has been set forth by Joyce in his Portrait of the Artist. “Aristotle has not defined pity 
and terror,’ says Stephen Dedalus, ‘I have.’ ‘Pity is the feeling which arrests the mind 
in the presence of whatsoever is grave and constant in human sufferings and unites it 
with the human sufferer. Terror is the feeling which arrests the mind in the presence 
of whatsoever is grave and constant in human sufferings and unites it with the secret 
cause.’ ‘Tragedy, then, seems to demand both the human sufferer and the secret cause: 
that is to say, the doubt, the pain, the pity of the human sufferer; and the affirmation, 
the awe, the terror of the secret cause. It is an affirmation even though the cause is 
destructive in its immediate effects: for this cause seems to affirm the existence of 
some universal order of things." 


Ostensibly related to Ransom’s position, but sharply divergent from it, and 
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from any other view, is that espoused by Kenneth Burke in The Philosophy of 
“Literary Form, where catharsis shifts from audience to author. Burke is 
concerned with the way in which the writer comes to grips with reality, and 
he describes how the poet produces ‘confessional imagery’ by ‘externalizing 
the internal’; if Burke, in his always provocative way, had not linked this 
sort of catharsis with Aristotle, we could feel much more comfortable.1® 
As one might expect, the concept of catharsis as an emotional release has 
been readily absorbed into criticism that has a psychological bent. Freud, 
of course, saw the emotional force of literature manifest in both the projected 
emotions of the author (cf. Burke) and the affective responses of the audience, 
and his followers in the sphere of literary theory have specifically adapted 
-@atharsis to their vocabulary. Simon O. Lesser uses it to describe the shift 
from identification with the hero to the state in which the audience is 
predominantly detached. As we withdraw from deep involvement we act 
like someone ‘who has narrowly escaped some catastrophe and is still in 
grave danger’. And Lesser concludes, 


At the conclusion of a great Greek or Shakespearean tragedy we feel purged not 
only of pity and fear but of the desires to which the tragic hero has yielded and 
whose gratification is responsible for his suffering. This feeling is only explicable on 
the assumption that we, too, have vicariously satisfied those desires. Having done 
so, we now feel relieved and fulfilled, momentarily free of tension and anxiety.” 


Quoting Ernst Kris, he adds, ‘In addition to purging us of pity and fear, the 
“experience we call catharsis “‘enables the ego to reestablish the contro! which 
is threatened by dammed-up instinctual demands’’.”!® Norman N. Holland 
proposes a model similar to Lesser’s (and Kris’s): “Literature has something in 
it of the saturnalia: the superego permits the ego to transgress all kinds of 
taboos for a limited time, then re~establishes control; and the re-establish- 
ment of control itself comes as a kind of relief and mastery.’ While the 
juxtaposition of these two quotations shows the flexibility of the psycho- 
logical method by the ease with which the superego may be substituted for 
` the ego, the chief point is that both critics employ versions of the medical 
«metaphor of catharsis. While the parallel with the tension and release of the 
nineteenth-century commentators is strong and even bears a resemblance to 
the passage in the Politics, the elaborations stray far from the classical stance, 
particularly in the vicarious satisfaction of desires, a peculiarly modern idea. 
Like the New Critics, the psychoanalytic ones eschew the moral effects of 
literature and hence the purifying aspect of catharsis. It is sufficient that the 
exercise of the id brings temporary relief from guilt feelings. 
In archetypal or mythopoeic criticism we find yet another adaptation of 
catharsis, in one instance giving clear evidence of a return to earlier interpre- 
“tations. Philip Wheelwright finds ‘sound truth’ in Lessing’s view that 
catharsis is a means of restoring equilibrium and moderation and therefore 
makes for virtue. He emphasizes the religious aspect of catharsis despite the 
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fact that ‘it is evidently of such minor importance’ for Aristotle because he 
wishes to join tragedy firmly to myth and ritual; he therefore also condemns” 
Aristotle for an inadequate treatment of metaphor of the ‘thematic or 
illuminative’ sort.?° In the following passage he summarizes his notion of the 
emotional process: 


The ‘cooking’ (pepsis) of the simple emotions of pity and fear in the cauldron of 
authentically tragic experience produces the metaphysical emotion of awe, which is 
the human pre-condition of any genuine philosophy. A wisdom is thus distilled 
from tragic suffering—man is pathei mathos, ‘taught by suffering,’ as the chorus in 
the Agameninon sings. The tragic katharsis and the ensuing krasis [purified blend of 
emotions] have brought the spectator to a new living awareness—an Erlebnis—of 
what the plot of the drama most essentially represents, what its action {its meaning 
in motion) essentially is. Through katharsis he grasps the essential mimesis.22. —~“® 


"æ 


One is left almost breathless by the sleight-of-hand Wheelwright uses to 
invert the ordinary cause-and-effect sequence of intellectual grasp and 
emotional response. 

Unlike Wheelwright, Northrop Frye considers catharsis a central concept 
in Aristotle’s theory, but he feels that it implies a detachment of the audience 
from both the author and the work itself. This rather startling departure 
from the tradition of emotional involvement springs from Frye’s own 
contrast between the ‘fictional’ and ‘thematic’ aspects of literature, which 
forms a dichotomy parallel to the opposition between the Aristotelian or 
‘aesthetic’ view of literature and the Longinian or ‘creative’ view, the viewse 
of literature as product and literature as process. 


In the thematic aspect of literature, the external relation between author and reader 
becomes more prominent, and when it does, the emotions of pity and terror are 
involved or contained rather than purged. In catharsis the emotions are purged by 
being attached to objects; where they are involved with the response they are 
unattached and remain prior conditions in the mind.?? 


Later Frye goes so far as to contend that any emotional response to King 
Lear other than an aesthetic one is wrong: 


The traditional theory of catharsis implies that the emotional response to art is not the l 
raising of an actual emotion, but the raising and casting out of an actual emotion on 
a wave of something else. We may call this something else, perhaps, exhilaration or 
exuberance. .. . Most people, if they had just finished writing a play as good as King 
Lear, would be in a mood of exhilaration, and while we have no right to ascribe this 
mood to Shakespeare, it is surely the right way to describe our response to the play. 
On the other hand, it comes as something of a shock to realize that the blinding of 
Gloucester is primarily entertainment, the more so as the pleasure we get from it 
obviously has nothing to do with sadism. If any literary work is emotionally 
‘depressing’, there is something wrong with either the writing or the reader’s 
response.?® Jess 


This is a switch from tradition indeed, and a far more radical one than 
Wheelwright’s. Not only does Frye assert that tragedy does not sadden and 
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that there is something wrong if it does, but he shifts the basic affective 
#esponse from pity and fear to exhilaration; at the same time he clings to the 
Aristotelian term catharsis, his one slim link with the classical. 

I trust that this brief sampling of modern critical versions of catharsis will 
be sufficient to show how far the concept has diverged from the original 
interpretations, and, particularly, how the theoretical orientation of the 
critic can warp the word. Such a wide variety of meanings could not have 
been heaped upon a single term if the term had been more precisely defined 
in the first place, but lament over the ‘lost book’ of the Poetics is useless, and 
one wonders whether any further elaboration by Aristotle would have been 
able to rein in some contemporary critics. One of the conclusions one must 

dpevitably draw from studying the history of the Poetics is that literary 
theorists ought to pay much more heed to classical scholarship, avoiding 
some of the more obvious pitfalls, such as making pity somehow an opposite 
of fear. But a survey of classical scholarship on the matter is also dismaying — 
and confusing—and it seems wisest to purge catharsis of its accreted mean- 
ings and declare a decent, thoroughgoing scepticism concerning Aristotle’s 
intent. What we, as critics, need to do first is overcome the urge to deal with 
catharsis at all when commenting on tragedy, to give up the obligatory nod 
to Aristotle. The real misfortune in the abuse of catharsis has been that con- 
centration on it has inadvertently concealed more important issues of 
affective criticism, and so long as we rest content with deciding which 

“ommentator is correct or, worse still, merely manipulate catharsis to fit our 
own particular methodologies, no progress will occur. 

Instead of belabouring the problem of purgation or purification, we need 
to ask different, more penetrating, questions about the whole emotive 
aspect of literature. Because of Aristotle, virtually everyone has assumed, 
for example, that pity and fear, however interpreted, are the definitive 
emotions of tragedy.?4 In view of the complications arising from what 
Aristotle meant by these terms, we need to examine, not their original sense, 
but their adequacy in any sense to the task of describing the affective aspect of 

tragedy for the individual, for the audience, for society and even history. 
We need to pose some different problems: what emotions, if any, are 
universal to tragedy? And what is the relation between the emotional res- 
ponse and the intellectual response? Does the intellectual apprehension 
determine the emotional response? What are the roles of anger, disgust, awe 
and shock, not to mention many hundreds of others in the serious drama? 
Are, indeed, dramas to be separated into sub-genres on affective grounds? 
What happens to the emotions during the course of a dramatic experience, 
as opposed to one’s feelings at the conclusion? What emotions and feelings 

-tend to cancel others? Is there a balance or an imbalance of emotions at the 
end? 

To answer such questions, and many others, we need an anatomy of the 
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emotions that unfortunately does not yet exist, but efforts should be directed 
along these lines, not along the lines of traditional scholarship or contemp 
porary literary theory. We also need to investigate the relationship between 
emotional response and the assimilation of values and not retreat to a purely 
aesthetic position. Indeed, the most crucial question of all may be the relation- 
ship between the so-called ‘aesthetic’ emotions and so-called. ‘real’ ones— 
not an easy problem. I am not suggesting that the question of the real mean- 
ing of catharsis should be completely dropped, though it should certainly be 
minimized; nor do I feel that some of the more distortive uses of the term 
have not been productive—the Poetics continues to be one of the most 
fruitful treatises of literary theory—but I do maintain that other vital issues 
are at hand waiting to be explored. We need to venture into the uncharted. 
region of affective criticism and not simply rest content with catharsis in any 
of its present guises as a sufficient account of what happens in the experience 
of tragedy. 
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ON THE CONTINUING SIGNIFICANCE 
OF HEGEL'S AESTHETICS 


Michael Moran 


‘Hegel’, continued Goethe, “has written in the Berlin Jahrbücher, a critique of Hamann, 

which I have lately read over and over again, and must highly praise. Hegel’s 
judgments as a critic have always been excellent.’ ae 

Eckermann, Conversations with Goethe 

17 February 1829 


I 


How are the activities of art, religion and philosophy related to each other 
and to social reality? Has art any special role in the development of man’s 
self-consciousness? What, in general terms, is the cultural significance of 
art? These questions deeply engaged Hegel throughout his career: from 
well before the time of his Early Theological Writings to his final period as 
Professor at Berlin, where he regularly lectured on the philosophy of art: 
After his death, in 1831, the notes Hegel had used in these lectures were< 
carefully collated with those taken down by some of his students, and in 
this way a reconstructed version of the Vorlesungen iiber die Aesthetik first 
appeared in 1836-8. Since then Hegel’s Aesthetics has been extremely influen- 
tial. Not only its overall historical framework but also its richness of par- 
ticular insights—into the various types of symbolism and poetic language, 
into Greek sculpture, Dante, Shakespeare, Dutch painting, the nature of 
tragedy, the sociology of the novel—has powerfully affected such major 
critics and aestheticians as Taine, Brunetiére, Belinsky, Kierkegaard, De 
Sanctis, Croce, Pater, A. C. Bradley, Ortega y Gasset, Eric Auerbach,—< 
Lukács, T. W. Adorno, Herbert Read, J.-P. Sartre and Lucien Goldmann. 
This fact of its extraordinary influence alone might well draw us to the 
Aesthetics: not just as tourists ave drawn to a historical curiosity, or even as 
professional scholars concerned with understanding, say, the phenomenon 
of German idealism in the early nineteenth century. We might wish to 
know whether in our own personal concern with literature, music, or 
painting, we can still profit from reading Hegel on art today. Has he still 
something valuable to say to us? My own belief is that indeed he has, and 
that we can profit—even sometimes technically as philosophers or aesthe- - 
ticians and possibly also as art historians—from a study of Hegel’s Aesthetics, 
especially if we read it selectively. And in this paper I wish to draw attention 
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to just a few important features of the Aesthetics, features that deserve to be 
appreciated more than they have been, at any rate so far in the English- 
speaking world. I shall also offer a historical suggestion about why Hegel’s 

 Aesthetics—unlike, in my view, his more epistemological works, such as the 
Science of Logic—has retained some considerable relevance right up to our 
own time. 

Of course, the task of saying something useful about the Aesthetics in a 
brief space is fairly daunting. The complete work is a truly monumental 
production of over 1,100 closely printed pages in a current German edition. 
It includes a general history of world art involving detailed comment on 
many individual works of architecture, sculpture, painting, music and 

®-especially literature. Hegel engages in debate with aestheticians, critics, and 
art historians whose works are now known only to specialists. And not 
least, his more fundamental ideas are expressed in a language peculiarly and 
at first sight forbiddingly his own. 

Inevitably, there are very many aspects of the Aesthetics which I shall 
either ignore completely or barely mention. In particular, I shall say very 
little about Hegel’s celebrated ordering of the history of art into three great 
Periods—the ‘Symbolic’, the ‘Classical’ and the ‘Romantic’; nor shall I 
discuss his division of the particular arts. For the most part I shall have to 
resist engaging with Hegel philosophically and confine myself to certain 
points of historical and interpretative exegesis. There are three features of the 

~ “Aesthetics I have singled out as being especially worthy of our attention. 
First, Hegel’s grasp of the particularity of art; secondly, his views about art’s 
social or cultural function; and thirdly—a conception intimately connected 
with the other two—the sense in which Hegel considers art to be autonomous. 

But before discussing these topics I wish, first of all, to further the over- 
throw of a particular “Hegel myth’, of which there are, curiously enough, 
still many in existence. The myth I have in mind is the view that Hegel 
suffers from ‘panlogism’: that he is an intolerably abstract metaphysician 

_ whose fundamental concepts and categories can provide no illumination in 
- empirical matters; and a fortiori that Hegel’s Aesthetics—in contrast to works 
by other philosophical aestheticians in the early nineteenth century, the 
works of, say, the Schlegel brothers or S. T. Coleridge-—is the last place one 
would expect to find a sensitive understanding of art. Certainly until very 
recently in England this view was the official one. 

With the notable exceptions of A. C. Bradley and Bernard Bosanquet, 
practically every British commentator on the Aesthetics had condemned 
Hegel, more or less violently, accusing him of arid rationalism, historical 
apriorism and a fatal lack of contact with individual works of art. This kind 

` of criticism seems first to have come to Britain through the writings of 
Benedetto Croce, even though Croce himself owed much to Hegelian 
modes of thought. Doubtless it was for this very reason that his pronounce- 
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ments on Hegel were taken to be authoritative. ‘In a greater degree than any 
è 4 . . ’ a. 
of his predecessors’, wrote Croce in his own Estetica, 


Hegel emphasised the cognitive character of art. But this very merit brought him 
into a difficulty more easily avoided by the rest. Art being placed in the sphere of 
Absolute Spirit, in company with Religion and Philosophy, how will she be able to 
hold her own in such powerful and aggressive company, especially in that of 
Philosophy, which in the Hegelian system stands at the summit of all spiritual evolu- 
tion? If Art and Religion fulfilled functions other than the knowledge of the 
Absolute, they would be inferior levels of the Spirit, but yet necessary and indispens- 
able. But if they have in view the same end as Philosophy and are allowed to compete 
with it, what value can they retain? None whatever; or, at the very most, they may 
have that sort of value which attaches to transitory historical phases in the life of 
humanity. The principles of Hegel’s system are at bottom rationalistic and hostile to~% 
religion, and hostile no less to art.? 


The poverty of Croce’s assessment of the Aesthetics can be fully appreciated 
now that a good and complete translation exists in English.? It is Croce’s 
closing generalization that calls for special comment, if only because the 
dogma it contains—that the ‘principles of Hegel’s system are at bottom 
rationalistic and hostile . . . to art’ —has remained substantially unchallenged 
in Britain. Like certain other preconceptions about Hegel, it has even been 
carried to the extremes of polemical denunciation. 

Thus closely following Croce, E. F. Carritt insisted that Hegel “degraded” 
art ‘to a form of error as compared with philosophy’, and he goes on to tell _- 
us how, according to Hegel, artistic creation is among human activities ‘one 
attempt, and not best, to solve a single problem’ (my italics). Through an 
‘unwarranted extension of the dialectical method’ Hegel relegated art to the 
status of a ‘philosophical failure’, just as, in general, he attempted ‘to deduce 
or construct philosophically the individual historical fact’. Much the same 
story is repeated in another widely read textbook The Aesthetic Theories of 
Kant, Hegel and Schopenhauer by Israel Knox. While registering appropriate 
concern over ‘the intricate convolution of [Hegel’s] metaphysics’, Knox 
grants that Hegel’s lectures are ‘rich in appreciative aesthetic criticism and 
insight’, but basically it is the so-called ‘dialectical method’ which for 
Knox, as for Carritt and Croce, fatally detracts from the value of the Aes- 
thetics. For, allegedly by means of a three-step dialectic of thesis—antithesis— 
synthesis, “Hegel sacrifices art upon the altar of an abstract and formal 
logical necessity. He equates logic with life and the substance of the universe 
is to him not material but conceptual . . . Hegel’s dialectic entails many 
grand confusions . . . but nowhere is it more misleading than in his aesthetic 
theory. Now unlike some recent commentators on Hegel, I would not 
myself wish to defend Hegel’s claims about the ‘dialectical’ relations between 
concepts. For example, it seems to me that ifanything can be construed to be 
logically incompatible with ‘Being’ it must be ‘Not-Being’ (das Nichts); and 
the idea that ‘Being’ and ‘Not-Being’ somehow issue in ‘Becoming’ strikes 
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me as a suggestion which is saved from complete arbitrariness only by the 

“fact that this way of talking about these concepts has some precedent in 
early Greek philosophy. Still, to criticize Hegel we first have to understand 
him, and it could easily be shown that neither of the two critics I’ve just 
quoted from had a really adequate idea of what Hegel understood by 
‘dialectical method’. Anyone who needs convincing of this should turn to 
the discussions by Professors Mueller and Kaufmann.’ I shall return to 
Hegel’s use of dialectical concepts in the Aesthetics later. 

What we can easily dismiss once and for all is the still common opinion 
that Hegel’s whole approach to aesthetics was, as it were, at second-hand: a 
late development or afterthought, parasitic perhaps on a few leads taken a 

egtiori from Kant and Schelling, but in any case motivated by a purely 

intellectual need to find a subordinate place for art within the framework of 
an already elaborated metaphysical system, the fundamental tendencies of 
which were empirically arbitrary, schematic, rationalistic and therefore 
wholly alien to any genuine aesthetic understanding or sensibility. For as 
regards Hegel’s understanding of art, at any rate, the truth of the matter 
could hardly be more different. Consider, first of all, what we now know 
simply biographically, about Hegel’s intellectual development.’ 

Hegel’s concern with art, especially his interests in literature and the 
relations between literature and society, date from at least 1784-8 while he 
was still in his late teens at the Stuttgart Gymnasium. This was long before 

*he had shown any systematic interest in philosophy, before he had read 
Kant, and before Schelling—later with the lyric poet Hölderlin, Hegel's 
friend at the Tübingen Theological Seminary—had had time to write at all. 
The range of Hegel’s literary activity at school was remarkable and stretched 
far beyond the prescribed Greek and Latin texts. At Stuttgart he translated 
the whole of Longinus’ On the Sublime and analysed Schiller’s Fiesko; he 
copied out, for study, Klopstock’s Odes and Lessing’s Nathan der Weise; 
while Rousseau’s Emile and, above all, the Confessions were among his 
favourite books. He continued to read Shakespeare, whose works he had 

“possessed in Wieland’s prose translation since the age of eight, and consulted 
important contemporary writers on the classics: Wieland on Horace, Brunk 
on Sophocles, Ernst on Cicero, Heyne on Virgil. And even at this very early 
period Hegel not only felt passionately about literature and read literary 
criticism, but he also began to think seriously about aesthetics. For instance, 
there is evidence that he borrowed German translations of two important 
eighteenth-century works on aesthetic theory: the Abbé Batteux’s Les 
Beaux-Arts réduits à un même principe (1746), and Lord Kames’s Elements of 
Criticism (1762); and Hegel’s surviving Stuttgart notebooks make it clear 

-that he often followed debates in the chief literary journals of the day, such 
as the Neue Bibliothek der schönen Kunste und Wissenschaften. It was in these, 
no doubt, where he first discovered the writings of Herder and came into 
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contact with ideas derived from writers such as Shaftesbury, Hutcheson and 
Winckelmann, which were among the main topics of aesthetic discussion in™ 
Germany at the time. Soon Hegel would become thoroughly absorbed in 
the outlook of Schiller and Goethe—a fact which was to be of the greatest 
importance for him, not only as an aesthetician but also as a philosopher. 
Perhaps more revealing than what Hegel managed to read so early, 
however, are a number of essays he wrote between 1787 and 1788. These 
were produced as part of Hegel’s normal work before he left school for the 
University, and they are noteworthy for the way they touch on themes 
which were to reappear, very much reinforced and developed, in the 
Phenomenology and the Aesthetics. Already he sees the differences between 
contemporary and ancient Greek poetry in terms of differences in religiouss 
and philosophical outlook which are in turn inseparable from different - 
styles of life. Modern poetry, he says, lacks simplicity. It does not present 
clear images of reality but tries to render reality more refined and arresting 
through ornamentation and wit. The language of the modern poet analyses 
and separates experience, whereas the Greek poet possessed an organic 
language which reflected reality as it actually appeared to him in the form of 
a vital, interconnected whole. This is because today (1788) nature is conceived 
in a transformed and internalised way, as causally structured and the result of 
a play of mechanical forces; while the Greeks saw and wrote about nature 
directly and simply as it appears in man’s spontaneous, untheoretic experience. 
Owing, moreover, to the much greater complexity and social division of* 
modern society, its lack, in other words, of any unified culture like that of 
the Greek polis, the contemporary poet has a very much smaller social role 
than he had in Ancient Greece. ‘In our own time’, wrote the young Hegel, 
‘the poet has no longer such a great sphere of influence’ as he had among the 
Greeks. 


The great deeds of our ancestors, and even those of modern Germans, have no intrinsic 
connexion with our constitution, and their memory is no longer preserved by oral 
tradition. It is only through history books, in part issuing from foreign nations, that 
we get to know about them, and this sort of knowledge is the privilege of the educated ~ 
classes. The stories that amuse the mass of people are accounts of adventures connected 
neither with our system of religion nor with our true history. What is more, the ideas 
and culture of different social classes are too far apart for a poet of our time to have 
any hope of being read and understood by everyone. This is why our great German 
epic poet [Klopstock] has been unable to reach as many people with his learned choice 
of subject [the Messias] as he would have done had our social relations been like those 
of the Greeks. One section of the public has already strayed from the system upon 
which the whole poem and its constituent parts are based; while the other is too 
preoccupied with the various needs and necessities of life to have either time or 
inclination to rise to the conceptions of the as classes. What interests us is the 
poet’s art, not the subject-matter itself. . p 


Here Hegel’s consciously sociological standpoint is as striking as his theory of 
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poetic language, however wrong he may have been about the historical 

facts. By any standards this is a suggestive piece of writing coming from a 
youth of 18. Yet it would, of course, be a serious mistake to imagine on the 
basis of passages like this from Hegel’s earliest surviving essays that he was 
the precocious inventor of the ‘sociology of literature’ as we have come to 
understand one version of it in the works of, say, Lukács and Goldmann. 
These writers were, it is true, influenced by the later Hegel. But the passage 
above shows little originality. The ideas it contains were very much a part 
of the common intellectual climate of the late eighteenth century, and it is 
even possible to trace them, in this instance, to particular sources. Never- 
theless, although Hegel’s approach to art at this stage could in no sense be 

said to be original, the fact that he had such an approach is all that needs to be 

noted for our present purposes. It is quite sufficient to see how centrally 
concerned he was about literature, and the extent to which he had already 
assimilated some of the leading aesthetic and some of the latest sociological 
ideas of his time. 

This deep interest in art continued throughout Hegel’s career. In fact, far 
from writing about art as an abstract metaphysician, Hegel had a number of 
distinguished examples of German scholarship before him when he was 
working on the historical framework of the Aesthetics: Winckelmann’s 
celebrated Geschichte der Kunst des Alterthums (1764), Friedrich Creuzer’s 
Symbolik und Mythologie der alten Völker, besonders der Griechen (1819), and 

“Rumohr’s Italienische Forschungen (1827-31), are just three of the many 
= scholarly studies Hegel used in the preparation of his lectures in the 1820s. 
Nor was he solely dependent on material gathered from scholarly works. 
We can now see from his letters to his wife written in the 1820s that Hegel 
spent a significant part of his vacations viewing paintings and sculpture. 
With great enthusiasm he records his impressions of the art galleries, cathe- 
drals, and monuments of Dresden and Swiss-Saxony (in 1821), of the Rhine- 
land and Holland (1822), Vienna (1824) and Paris (1827). In the same period 
_he listened enraptured to Palestrina, Pergolese, Bach, Handel, Gliick, 
"Haydn and Mozart, and while in Vienna and Paris he seems to have 
developed a curious passion for Rossini. Much of this widening contact with 
art during the last ten years of Hegel’s life found its way into the Aesthetics. 
It is true that Hegel’s own aesthetic sensibility was for the most part con- 
servative and ‘classical’, much in the manner of Goethe, for whom he 
always had the highest admiration. He disliked Weber and is silent about 
Beethoven and Schubert. Contemporary painting he either ignores or 
quickly dismisses—again, like Goethe, he can find little to praise in the 
artificial revival of Italian primitives practised by the Nazarene painters, who 
“plainly offended his historicist outlook. But if Hegel’s taste in music and 
painting was scarcely avant-garde, he was closely in touch, especially in his 
early career, with contemporary literature. In the Aesthetics he is severely 
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critical of what he felt to be the affected archaism, formlessness, and mysti- 
cism of romantics like Tieck, Novalis, and E. T. A. Hoffmann; he scorns the F 
romantic idea of a resurgence of Teutonic mythology. Yet his discussions of 
Klopstock, Goethe, Schiller and, for example, Jean Paul, are appreciative and 
full of insights. Moreover, quite apart from his much broader range of 
concern, Hegel’s lectures on art were historically unique in a number of 
ways which bear witness to his possessing a quite concrete understanding of 
individual works of art. For example, compared with earlier philosophical 
aestheticians whose lectures on literary theory have survived—such as Adam 
Smith’s Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (delivered between 1748 and 
1751) or Lord Kames’s Elements of Criticism (1762) or even fairly contem- 
porary performances like Friedrich Schlegel’s Geschichte der alten und neuene 
Literatur (delivered 1812, published 1815)—Hegel shows a sophisticated 
understanding of poetic diction and structure, so that his discussions of. 
different uses of language, and of allegory, metaphor and simile might still 
be considered valuable. 

So much then for the view that, as a matter of biographical fact, Hegel’s 
approach to art was at second-hand. Far from being a subsidiary interest, 
an alien phenomenon that had somehow to be artificially subsumed within 
his philosophical system, art had always for Hegel a unique significance. To 
show what that significance was I now turn to the Aesthetics itself and to 
Hegel’s treatment of those three characteristics of a work of art I mentioned | 
earlier: its particularity, its autonomy, and the fact that it has, according t6% 
him, a special social or cultural function. 


iT 


Art is ‘the sensuous semblance of the Idea (das sinnliche Scheinen der Idee)’. 
In order to grasp the meaning of this central and most easily misinterpreted 
thesis of the Aesthetics, we need to decide what Hegel means by ‘the Idea’; 
and this is not an easy thing to do without becoming deeply involved in 
Hegel’s general philosophical outlook and the complexities of his technical™ 
terminology. However, I don’t think it would be too misleading if I ex- 
plained what Hegel means as follows. In effect, ‘the Idea’ is another name— 
like ‘the concrete’, ‘the Absolute’, and ‘God’, each of which Hegel employs 
in different theoretical contexts—for the inner process of universal history; 
and he invites us to see this process in a special way as, at all levels, a struc- 
tured unity developing towards self-consciousness. Sometimes Hegel 
implies that the dynamics of history is to be conceived in terms of an inter- 
play between two primordial components. On the one hand, there is 
unconscious nature in all its apparent mindlessness and contingency; on the~ 
other hand, there is the human mind as manifested not only in individual 
persons but especially in social institutions, such as the family and the state, 
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and above all in the highest intellectual and cultural achievements of man- 
ind: in art, religion, and philosophy. It is all these expressions of conscious- 
eness, taken collectively, that Hegel calls Geist or ‘Spirit’. Now Hegel’s main 
«concern throughout his works is to show systematically that the rift between 
‘Spirit and nature is not permanent but only temporal. It has indeed existed, 
un varying degrees, throughout history and has insinuated itself at every kind 
«of smaller-scale empirical level: in, for instance, the ‘unhappy consciousness’ 
of the mediaeval Christian; in the recurrent opposition between desire and 
«morality, in the differing claims of Phomme and le citoyen discussed by 
Rousseau, in the contrast between the Sittlichkeit of Socrates and Aristotle 
and the Moralitdt of Christ and Kant. God and his creation, liberty and 
KMcessity, mind and body, the individual and society: all these apparently 
quite heterogeneous oppositions are ultimately seen by Hegel as particular 
«nanifestations of one fundamental split between Spirit and nature, a split 
‘which is really, of course, a lesion within Spirit itself; and it is this cosmic 
Entzweiung (division, disharmony) which Hegel has in mind when he speaks 
of ‘contradiction’ as the ‘essence of things’, and when he asserts (in terms 
which must be particularly perplexing to those who read him as if he were a 
iormal logician) that ‘contradiction is the very moving principle of the 
world’. Hegel believes, however, that this universal state of duality and 
-ontradiction is, as a matter of fact, gradually being annulled or transcended 
«n the long course of historical change. He gives a hint of how this transfor- 
‘nation is taking place in a striking image in the Aesthetics. If, on the one side, 
1e Writes, ‘we see man a prisoner in common reality and earthly temporality, 
»ppressed by want and poverty, hard driven by nature, entangled in matter, 
n sensuous aims... on the other side, he exalts himself to eternal ideas, to a 
calm of thought and freedom . . . strips the world of its living and flourishing 
eality and dissolves it into abstractions: in that Spirit, faced with nature’s 
justice and mismanagement, asserts its own right and dignity, thus retaliat- 
ng the distress and violence it has experienced from nature. ™ 

The historical world is evolving from the ‘abstract’ to the ‘concrete’ : from 
Y state of disparateness and disharmony towards an organic ensemble in 
which all initially isolated and ‘contradictory’ elements will cease to be 
«reducibly opposed and become harmoniously related within the whole. In 
an unprecedented display of scholarly erudition and verbal logomachy 
Jegel attempted to justify this utopian vision by inventing a new philo- 
ophical language, a new logic, and by partly rewriting the intellectual and 
cultural history of Western Europe. I need not discuss here either the detail 
r the conspicuous implausibility of such a programme. 

One main line of Hegel’s argument which is particularly relevant for our 
aimediate purposes may, however, be put as follows. If one asked Hegel 
Through what empirical activity do you imagine this process of cosmic 
elf-integration to be taking place?’ his answer would be “Through self- 
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consciousness’. History, the Idea, or God is becoming conscious of itself in 
man: above all, in the highest human activities of art, religion and phils?’ 
ophy. And, on Hegel’s view, the highest form of self-consciousness is 
manifested in the particular kind of conceptual thinking (begreifendes Denken) 
that he himself engages in. So to become self-conscious is, for Hegel—via a 
play on the root meaning of the German verb begreifen—to become ‘self- 
comprehended’, that is, to become unified and whole. It is, at any rate 
partly, by this semantic ruse that he manages to view the human mind, 
conceived as history’s or the Spirit’s own self-consciousness as an integrative 
force able to transcend all dualities and barriers over and above which it 
asserts its own intelligibility, harmony, and freedom. As he puts it in the 
Philosophy of History: “The history of the world is none other than the px 
gress of the consciousness of freedom . . . the final cause of the world at 
large [being] the consciousness of its own Ged nuonche part of Spirit, andl 
ipso facto, the reality of that freedom.”2? 

Whatever one may think of these conceptual manoeuvres, or for that 
matter of Hegels general metaphysical outlook, it is at least reasonably 
clear that the Idea is, to use his own terms, something concrete rather that 
abstract, and real as opposed to ideal or conceptual in the ordinary sense: it i: 
indeed the dialectical process of reality. So although the Idea is ‘one’ and 
because it is the whole of reality, ‘universal’, it must be regarded not as ; 
kind of aggregative sum but as an organic totality. This is what Hegel mean: 
when he calls the Idea not an ‘abstract universal’ but a ‘concrete universa? T? 
is ‘concrete’ in virtue of the living tension between Spirit and nature in 
herent within it. Consequently, when Hegel says that art is the sensuou 
appearance or revelation of the Idea, it is not easy to convict him of essen: 
tialism. In fact, Hegel is far from wishing to assert that all works of art shar 
some single property or essence in virtue of which they are all called by the 
same name; nor, in particular, does he wish to maintain that this essence i 
an abstract philosophical idea in any ordinary sense. At the most genera 
level Hegel’s point seems rather to be the following. Because of the organi: 
unity—between the ‘sensuous’ and the ‘spiritual’ —which every genuin: 
work of art possesses, it can be seen as a microcosmic replica or analogue o 
the true tendency of the historical process: a tendency towards integration 
the reconciliation of opposites, the dynamic equilibrium of inner tensions 
Because it consists of sensuous materials—stone, colours, sounds, rhythms 
images—combined, through an infusion of the artist’s imagination, into : 
self-enclosed and meaningful whole, the work of art is a species of concret 
universal: ‘an infinite organism’, rich in spiritual content which it unfolds is 
a corresponding sensuous form.!? Now for all its intrinsic vagueness an: 
potential pitfalls, this use of the concept of a concrete universal actually givé 
Hegel immediate access to the particularity, complexity, and to the ‘auton 
omy’ of art. In fact, far from the Hegelian “System’ or Hegel’s basic philo: 
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sophical categories acting as a hostile, rationalistic barrier to any genuine 

“aesthetic understanding, this holistic and dialectical character of Hegel’s 
philosophical language (notwithstanding all its imprecision, and sometimes 
straight logical incoherence) found its most successful application, it seems to 
me, not in logic or in social theory, but in aesthetics. 


iil 


Hegel’s Aesthetics has a rather special position in the history of aesthetics. 
Georg Lukács displayed his customary confidence in locating it very 
precisely. ‘Hegels Aesthetics’, he affirmed, ‘is the first—and last—compre- 
hensive scientific, theoretical and historical synthesis of the philosophy of art 
Which could be reached by bourgeois philosophy.’ 14 I cannot pause to 
unravel the philosophically arcane assumptions embedded in this short 
proclamation. However, historically two things are indisputable about the 
Aesthetics: it appeared at a very significant point in the history of theoretical 
speculations about art, that is, at the close of what we now call the European 
romantic movement; and it does constitute, to a surprising extent, a kind of 
summa of at any rate the major part of aesthetic theory since about 1700. 
Moreover, Hegel was certainly the first philosopher to give an account of 
practically the whole range of aesthetic experience, as this had hitherto been 
understood. And, much moré than that of any previous philosopher, 
@iegel’s account is linked with a close study of individual works of art. 
Hegels claim to originality in aesthetics rests very largely, then, on this 
synthetic quality of his work: a synthesis which could be broadly charac- 
terized, I think, as consisting in the way Hegel managed to retain many of 
she insights of the great aestheticians of the Enlightenment and at the same 
ime to place these insights within the broader framework provided by the 
omantic theory of art. 

That a work of art is a ‘unity in the manifold’, in some sense an organic 
inity of form and content, had of course been a commonplace since the 
@me of Aristotle. In the early eighteenth century even the more particular 
soncept of art as expressive of polarity, a coincidentia oppositorum, was well 
:nown through the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise De Mundo. And although 
‘ven today some scholars still refer to the aesthetic thought of the Enlighten- 
nent as if it were an age which barely deviated from the strict and confining 
anons of French classicism, it was in fact during the eighteenth century that 
he foundations of modern aesthetic theory were laid. Even the most 
ursory glance at the brilliant series of rapprochements between philosophy 
nd criticism in the writings of Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Hume, Burke, 
diderot, Lessing and Kant serves to show this. These thinkers, together with 

large number of minor writers, developed theories about imagination and 
enius which lead directly to the modern psychology of artistic creation; 
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they formulated, for the first time, the view that aesthetic experience is 
characterized by its ‘disinterestedness’, and is to that extent distinct from al) 
pragmatic and utilitarian modes of apprehension; their discussions of the’ 
relativity of taste and their related attempts to determine the ontological 
status of beauty—whether ‘beauty’ is a name for an empirical quality 
inherent in objects, or for an emotion, or other more or less subjective state 
in the mind of the beholder—were models of logical analysis to which much 
recent philosophical debate is little more than a return in modern idiom; 
they extended the conventionally accepted range of aesthetic experience to 
include not only ‘beauty’, but also, for instance, the ‘sublime’ and the 
‘picturesque’, of which experiences they provided important phenomeno- 
logical descriptions. And, of course, the great eighteenth-century aesthetss 
cians did much more.16 

Of these earlier achievements Hegel was very much aware; and striking 
originality cannot be claimed for him in these areas. But apart from the 
important synthetic quality I have just referred to, it does seem to me that 
there are two things in the Aesthetics which, if not entirely new, are certainly 
not to be found so well developed—and so closely conjoined—in any 
earlier theoretical treatise on art. First, despite the repeated allegations of his 
detractors, Hegel often shows a more sophisticated grasp of the particu- 
larity, the complexity and uniqueness, of individual works of art than any 
eighteenth-century philosophical aesthetician had done (and I cannot myself 
think of a theoretician before him in the early nineteenth century who hade 
better grasp of this); and, secondly, Hegel brought to the study of aesthetics 
a historical sense—however idiosyncratic and sometimes plainly speculative 
and empirically misguided it undoubtedly is—which had not been exhibited, 
to anything like the same degree, or on the same scale, by earlier aestheti- 
cians. This led him to give an important account of the function of art in 
what we might nowadays call socio-historical terms. Even if one include: 
the work of Vico and Herder, nothing like this had been attempted before 
within any comparable framework of historical knowledge and range of 
aesthetic response. es, 

Of course, Hegel’s understanding of the particularity of art was by nc 
means unique; it results to a large extent from his having assimilated the 
perspectives of Winckelmann, Goethe, Schiller, and romantic critics such a: 
the Schlegels. “Philosophy and art have not yet comprehended each othex 
and interpenetrated’, wrote Schiller to Goethe on 20 January 1802, ‘and oni 
misses more than ever an organon which would mediate between them.” 
Such an organon was precisely what Hegel tried to provide. With the 
central aesthetic ideas of romanticism, its organicism, its theory of imagina 
tion, its understanding of the role of the unconscious in creative activity, an 
of art as a mediating bond between nature and man, Hegel was thoroughly 
familiar. Like Kant’s romantic interpreters, Hegel sees creative imagination 
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as standing midway between the sensuous and intellectual faculties. Works 
“of art, the highest products of imagination, thus became the ‘primary bond 
- of reconciliation between pure thought and what is external, sensuous, and 
transitory; between nature with its finite actuality and the infinite freedom of 
comprehending reason’.1® Had he known Coleridge’s famous statement, 
Hegel would certainly have agreed that poetic imagination “dissolves, 
diffuses, dissipates in order to recreate . . . struggles to idealise and to unify’, 
and that ‘it is essentially vital, even as all objects (as objects) are essentially 
fixed and dead’.® By comparison Hegel’s own definition may seem at once 
more ‘philosophical’ and removed from critical practice. ‘In general terms’, 
he writes, “we may define poetic imagination as figurative (bildlich) in so far as 
ait brings before our vision concrete reality rather than abstract generalisa- 
tion, and in the place of contingent existence an appearance in which we can 
recognise what is substantive directly, through its own form and individu- 
ality. Thus [in a poem] we have before us both a conception and a deter- 
minate existence which form together a single vital whole.’ Yet Hegel 
comes much nearer to the directness of Coleridge when he moves beyond 
this kind of formal definition to his more detailed and elaborated insistence 
that art is not an imitation of nature but its transformation: a heightening or 
‘idealisation’ of what is sensuously given. The artist’s materials must be 
penetrated and prevailed over (Durchdringung) by Spirit, by the artist’s 
‘subjectivity’, in order to take the significant form of art. Through this 
process a work of art comes to possess a kind of inner necessity, a lack of all 
- contingency and arbitrariness, which puts it in marked and ironic contrast 
with the external world. This is because it ‘renders durable and permanent 
that which in its natural state is fugitive and passing . . . perishable and 
evanescent’. A representative painting, for instance, may indeed present us 
with objects we can observe in ordinary life, but within the painting itself 
they ‘charm us not because they are so life-like, but because they are made so 
life-like’. As aesthetic objects they ‘no longer excite any usual kind of prac- 
tical or utilitarian interest and lend themselves ‘to a purely theoretical 
contemplation’. In this way a great painting becomes a ‘miracle of ideality, 
a form of raillery and irony (if you like) at the expense of everyday (natiir- 
liche) external existence’.?! In contrast to ordinary experience, the contempla- 
tion of art evokes that ultimate coherence of reality which does not yet 
empirically exist but which is historically coming into being; consequently, 
to this extent, art serves as an embodiment and, as it were, an augury of 
man’s self-intelligibility and freedom. 
As so often, J.-P. Sartre faithfully echoes Hegel. Thus Sartre writes in his 
essay What is Literature?: ‘through the various objects which it produces or 
—reproduces, the creative act aims at a total renewal of the world. Each 
painting, each book is a recovery of the totality of being’. But Sartre also 
betrays an important difference in cosmic outlook between Hegel and the 
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majority of those twentieth-century philosophers who have found Hegel 
suggestive, when he goes on to say that the ‘final goal of art’ is ‘to recover į 
this world by giving it to be seen as it is, but as if it had its source in human ` 
freedom’. Hegel would wholly reject Sartre's sceptical and heuristic ‘as if”. 
On Hegel’s view, in so far as art is a sensuous revelation of the cosmic 
process, it prefigures a world of already immanent and potentially real 
freedom.?? 


IV 


To appreciate Hegel’s grasp of the particularity of works of art we really 
need to consider, however briefly, some particular examples, and I turn nowe 
to two of these: his treatment of the Divine Comedy and of Shakespeare. 
Hegel’s discussion of Dante constitutes one of the most thoroughgoing 
applications of his conception of aesthetic ‘ideality’. And the passages on 
Dante and on Shakespeare which I shall quote clearly illustrate something 
else which I am especially concerned to emphasize, namely, how Hegel’s use 
of his organicist, dialectical vocabulary and categories often seems very 
appropriate and illuminating when he is talking about art. 

Hegel recognizes that the Divine Comedy is not an epic in the traditional 
manner since it lacks a single continuous action. Yet it possesses throughout 
‘a tightly-knit articulation and consummate finish’. These features permeate - 
both ‘form’ and ‘content’ giving the poem a doubly significant ‘ideality’: -7 


Instead of a particular event it has for its subject-matter the eternal action, the absolute 
end and aim, the love of God in its imperishable activity and unalterable sphere, and 
for its locality Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise; into this changeless existent it plunges 
the living world of human action and suffering and, more particularly, the deeds and 
fates of individuals. Here, in the fact of the absolute grandeur of the ultimate end and 
aim of all things, everything individual and particular in human interests and aims 
vanishes, and yet there stands there, completely epically, everything otherwise most 
fleeting and transient in the living world, fathomed objectively in its inmost being, 
judged in its worth or worthlessness by the supreme Concept, i.e. by God. For as_. 
individuals were in their passions and sufferings, in their intentions and their accom- 
plishments, so now here they are presented for ever, solidified into images of bronze. 
In this way the poem comprises the entirety of objective life: the eternal condition of 
Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise; and on this indestructible foundation the figures of the 
real world move in their particular character, or rather they have moved and now in 
their being and action are frozen and are eternal themselves in the arms of eternal 
justice. 
Unlike Homer’s heroes who ‘endure in our memories through the song of the 
muse’, Dante’s characters ‘have produced their situation for themselves (fiir 
sich) as individuals: they exist not simply in our imagination, they are - 
themselves essentially eternal’.2 Even the damned in Hell ‘still have the 
blessedness of eternity—io eterno duro is inscribed over the gates of Hell. They 
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are what they are, without repentance or desire; they do not speak of their 
rp torments which are as indifferent to us as to them, since they endure forever. 
Rather they are absorbed solely in their own personal experience and 
deeds . . . without lamentation and longing.’*4 
In passing through Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise we are presented with ‘a 
picture and report of what has actually happened: an account full of ener- 
getic movement, plastic in the severity of its tortures, rich in its flashes of 
horror, yet plaintively mitigated in Hell by Dante’s own pity; milder in 
Purgatory, but none the less fully and completely realised; and finally 
translucent as light in Paradise, a region of eternal thought where external 
shapes are no more.” As Professor René Wellek has pointed out, this now 
«miliar conception of the central paradox of the Divine Comedy as a union 
between the human and the eternal, the this-worldly with the other- 
worldly, was here formulated, in Hegel’s Aesthetics, probably for the first 
time. And one might add that Erich Auerbach appears to have used these 
passages from the Aesthetics as a basis for his seminal study of Dante’s realism 
in Dante als Dichter der irdishen Welt (1929).2° 
Hegel’s theory of tragedy has also had a direct influence on criticism in 
the twentieth century. In Shakespearean Tragedy (1904) A. C. Bradley refers 
to it as ‘certainly the most important theory since Aristotle’s.’2” The impact 
of Hegel upon Bradley’s general approach to Shakespeare, and hence the 
relevance of Hegel’s discussion of drama to a large body of twentieth- 
‘yeentury criticism of Shakespeare, would be an interesting piece of research. 
According to Hegel, the tragic hero should be seen as a one-sided, spiritually 
fragmented force of contention and self-division within the play’s ‘ethical 
substance’ or organic framework of values. The hero’s nemesis is, in effect, 
conceived as resulting from an ensuing ‘contradiction’ or collision (of which 
Hegel carefully distinguishes various types) between equal but incompatible 
demands originally implicit within the play’s ‘ethical substance’, demands 
which are brought into explicit conflict during the course of the action. At 
the denouement these collisions reach a point of reconciliation at a higher 
‘level of (personal and social) awareness. A great tragedy, then, presents in 
concentrated form the moving principle of all reality: that ‘Spirit is at war 
with itself’ and that ‘it has to overcome itself as its most formidable obstacle’.?® 
In his discussion of Shakespeare it is, above all, the power and individuality 
of Shakespeare’s characterization that impresses Hegel. And this involves, as 
he sees it, one of the most distinctive differences between ancient and modern 
tragedy. “The heroes of Greek classical tragedy meet circumstances where 
they . . . necessarily come into conflict with a moral power that opposes 
them and possess an equal ethical claim to recognition. Romantic [i.e., 
~ modern] characters, on the other hand, are from the first placed within a 
wide expanse of contingent relations and conditions within which every 
sort of action is possible; so that the conflict . . . originates essentially within 
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the character itself, and the individuals concerned are brought to it in their 
passion . . . simply in virtue of being the kind of men they are’. In this~p 
respect Shakespeare is for Hegel, as for A. W. Schlegel and Coleridge, the ` 
greatest modern dramatist, ‘soaring above the rest at an almost unapproach- 


able height.’ 


For even if some purely single passion, like ambition in Macbeth or jealousy in 
Othello, becomes the entire ‘pathos’ of his tragic heroes, still such an abstraction does 
not devour their more far-reaching individuality at all, because despite this determinant 
they still always remain complete men. Indeed the more Shakespeare proceeds to 
portray on the infinite breadth of his ‘world-stage’ the extremes of evil and folly, all 
the more . . . does he precisely plunge his figures who dwell on these extremes into 
their restrictedness; of course he equips them with a wealth of poetry but he actually _ 
gives them spirit and imagination, and, by the picture in which they can contemplates 
and see themselves objectively like a work of art, he makes them free artists of their 
own selves, and thereby, with his strongly marked and faithful characterization, can 
interest us not only in criminals but even in the most downright and vulgar clouts 
and fools. The way that his tragic characters reveal themselves is of a similar kind: 
individual, real, directly living, extremely varied, and yet, where this emerges 
necessarily, of a sublimity and striking power of expression, of a depth of feeling and 
gift for invention in images and similes produced on the spur of the moment, of a 
rhetoric, not pedantic but issuing from the actual feeling and outpouring of the 
character—take all this into account, this combination of directly present life and 
inner greatness of soul, and you will scarcely find any other modern dramatist who 
can be compared with Shakespeare.?° 


Shakespeare’s works break through the conventional unities of place, time=;, 
and action by centring upon the life and personality of highly individualized 
characters, around whose inner conflicts Shakespeare establishes a profounder 
unity of psychological incident and image. Thus ‘the witches in Macbeth ... 
appear as external powers who foretell Macbeth his future destiny. However, 
what they in fact foretell is precisely his own most secret wish, which is made 
known to him in this seemingly external way. More beautiful and profoun- 
der still is the appearance of the ghost in Hamlet which is presented solely as 
an objective form of Hamlet’s inner intuitions. We find Hamlet already 
gripped by a vague feeling that something horrible has taken place. Then<, 
his father’s ghost appears and reveals to him the whole crime. . . 30 

While Hegel’s approach to Shakespeare is, like Bradley’s, fundamentally 
psychological, so that he sees Shakespeare as not only a poet but a wise man, 
a sage who plumbs the depths of human experience, he never loses sight of 
the plays as works of art, organic totalities existing in their own right. 
Coleridge brilliantly harmonized these two features of his own approach 
when he wrote that “Shakespeare knew the human mind and its most 
minute and intimate workings, and he never introduces a word, or a thought, 
in vain or out of place. . . . He never wrote at random, or hit upon points of ~ 
character and conduct by chance; and the smallest fragment of his mind not 
unfrequently gives a clue to a most perfect, regular, and consistent whole.’#1 
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This passage invites close comparison with Hegel’s ideal of what ‘dramatic 


i personalities’ should be like. In effect, he says, they should be like Shakes- 


peare’s tragic heroes: 


. an individual in a drama must be alive through and through in himself, whole 
and entire, his disposition and character being in harmony with his aim and action. 
In this connection the chief thing is not a mere wealth of particular traits of character 
but the all-pervasive individuality which collects everything together into the unity 
which is itself and which displays itself in speech as the one and the same source from 
which every particular word, every single trait of disposition, deed, and ‘behaviour 
springs. A mere assembly of different qualities and activities, even if arrayed one by 
one into a whole, does not provide a living character, for that presupposes a living 
and richly imaginative creation by the author.*# 


~ Now I cannot discuss here the intrinsic merits of Hegel’s judgements of 


z 


~ 


Dante or Shakespeare; but it seems safe to say that aestheticians rarely influ- 
ence literary critics simply via general theories of art, however philosophically 
interesting such theories may be. Only when these general theories are felt 
to provide concrete illumination, to offer a means—say, a conceptual model 
or a vocabulary for making certain distinctions—which can readily be 
adopted for the better articulation of the critics’ response to particular works, 
is it likely that philosophical aesthetics will directly affect critical practice. 
Hegel’s great merit as a philosophical aesthetician is that he himself con- 
vincingly demonstrated, by recourse to individual works, just how his own 
insights could find concrete meaning and application. What is especially 
` noteworthy in the passages I’ve quoted is how Hegel’ s OWN response to 
particular works very clearly relies on certain organicist, and sometimes 
specifically dialectical, metaphors and paradigms taken directly from his own 
general philosophical language and outlook. Thus, in the last passage, the 
idea of an ‘all-pervasive individuality which collects everything together 
into a unity which is itself...’ is surely modelled on the Hegelian conception 
of Spirit; and the contrast Hegel draws between such an organic mode of 
organization and a purely mechanical mode, a ‘mere assembly of different 
_qualities and activities’, is one of many versions of a contrast which pervades 
Hegel’ s whole philosophy and appears, perhaps most centrally and theoretic- 
ally, in his distinction between the allegedly synthetic activities of reason 
(Vernunft) on the one hand, and the allegedly lower-grade, analytic and 
divisive activities of understanding (Verstand) on the other. This direct use 
of his fundamental philosophical categories is just as clearly evident in 
Hegel’s account of the function and ‘autonomy’ of art, and I shall now say 


something about this. 


V 


— 


I explained what Hegel means at the most general level by his claim that a 
work of art is the sensuous semblance of the Idea: that it is, in effect, an 
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organic totality, a selfenclosed world, which reflects the cosmic process ‘not 
in its generality as such, but with this generality made absolutely individual; 
and sensuously particularised’.34 In this way a work of art embodies that 
ultimate synthesis between Spirit and nature towards which, Hegel believed, 
the whole process of history is developing. But in creating a kind of analogue 
of the historical process the artist comes, in a special sense, to participate in 
that process. The movement of history is a movement towards greater and 
greater self-consciousness (and therefore involves increasing self-integration) 
on the part of Spirit and, in Hegel’s view, it is precisely a heightening of 
self-consciousness (and a better sense of “wholeness’) that man gains through 
artistic production. Through mastery of natural materials the artist over- 
comes the recalcitrance and alieness of nature and makes it serve Spirit’s own . 
transformative ends. Art is a unique medium of self-reflection by means of 
which man sensuously represents to himself the cultural transformation of 
his natural, initially alienated, circumstances. Through artistic activity 
nature became saturated with human significances, and through this con- 
quest of his raw materials the artist re-experiences himself, his own conscious- 
ness, in the finished artifact. Hence through art, according to Hegel, self- 
consciousness is promoted and the fundamental ‘contradiction’ between 
nature and Spirit is imaginatively resolved. 

A crucial point to note here is that unlike lesser idealists, in particular un- 
like his admirers Croce and Collingwood, Hegel does not play down the 


~ 


practical, technical aspect of artistic creation. He does not conceive the work<; 


of art as a mental construct whose embodiment in a particular material is a 
matter only of secondary aesthetic importance: a vehicle, merely, for the 
communication of an already formed intuition. On the contrary, for Hegel 
the essence of art lies in its quite objective, concrete, dialectical organization 
of experience. Art is man’s most expressive practical activity through 
which he comes to self-realization; and this he achieves ‘by the modifica- 
tion of external things upon which he impresses the seal of his inner being, 
and there finds repeated in them his own characteristics. Man does this in 


order as a free subject to strip the outer world of its stubborn foreignness, and- 


to enjoy in the shape and fashion of things a mere external reality of 
himself.’ 

In essence, then, this is Hegels view about the social or cultural function 
of art: the creation and experience of art is one of the chief means for man’s 
achievement of self-consciousness and for understanding, or at any rate 
intuitively sensing, his situation in the world—a view which has, of course, 
been taken over (stripped of much, though certainly not all, of its cosmic, 
metaphysical trappings) by Marxist aestheticians right up to our own day.*® 
And to this extent one can see that Croce and many other commentators on 
the Aesthetics were right to characterize Hegel’s approach to art as cognitive. 
Hegel did, in a sense, consider art, along with religion and philosophy, as 


Ł 
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providing ‘knowledge of the Absolute’. But what Croce and others often 
F fail to take sufficiently into account is that in fact, according to Hegel, the 
‘knowledge’ art gives us is of a decidedly intuitive and non-conceptual kind. 
Hegel sees the history of art as passing through three very broad stages: 
the art of oriental civilizations, particularly that of the Hindus and the 
Egyptians, he calls ‘Symbolic’; that of the ancient Greeks ‘Classical’; and 
that of Christian Europe (right up to his own time) ‘Romantic’. He sees 
these three historical stages and the types of art appropriate to them as 
representing a broadly progressive series of attempts on man’s part to 
develop and express his growing intuitive awareness of the true meaning of 
the cosmic process and of man’s own highest values. And here we meet the 
central systematic ambiguity in Hegel's conception of art as expressive of 
‘the Idea’. Ali art, according to Hegel, of whatever period, manifests to some 
degree, as I have pointed out, the ultimate reconciliation of nature and 
Spirit—of Spirit’s final return to itself, that harmonious transcendence of the 
Entzweiung with which Spirit has been primordially inflicted. All genuine 
works of art do this simply because of the way they organically combine the 
‘sensuous’ with the ‘spiritual’. In other words, they all express ‘the Idea’ in 
its final stage as the synthesis towards which Spirit, or History, or God is 
ineluctably moving. However, in a given historical period, Hegel believes 
that works of art must also be seen as expressing ‘the Idea’ in a usually less 
developed and more temporal sense. At any given period they express ‘the 
jde?’ conceived not only in its ultimate, self-reconciled form (though they 
do express this, simply in being works of art), but ‘the Idea’ conceived as the 
level of awareness about ultimate reality which men (and hence ‘Spirit’) at 
that period have actually attained. So, in this more evolving temporal sense, 
‘the Idea’ generally expressed by the art of a given era is in fact an image or, 
even more loosely, a presentiment (always intuitive and non-conceptual, and 
however personally unintended by individual artists themselves) of the 
conception of God possessed by that era. Hence there is always a discernible 
connection between the typical art-forms of any era and the prevailing 
-religious (and philosophical) ideas and ideals of that era. And art certainly 
has a cognitive significance in promoting awareness of those ideas and ideals. 
But Hegel lays great stress on the point that while theology and philosophy 
attempt to put into words and doctrines, overtly to state, the prevailing 
Weltanschauung, art merely presents or shows it. And it is for at least this 
reason that art cannot be primarily didactic. In other words, Hegel is as 
convinced as Kant, to whose Critique of Judgement he acknowledges an 
immense debt, that art (for all its cognitive significance) is ‘autonomous’. 
Kant thought of a work of art as a kind of self-contained organic unity 
-that displayed purposive features without actually having any external (e.g., 
practical, moral, or cognitive) purpose; it displayed Zweckmdassigkeit ohne 
Zweck. It is in this sense autonomous and, like all beautiful things, to be 
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contemplated with aesthetic disinterestedness. Hegel accepts this as far as it 
goes. But Kant’s interest in aesthetics is primarily epistemological; Hegel, ony 
the other hand, is characteristically attempting something immensely more 
ambitious and comprehensive. At one level, he is more concerned with what 
we might nowadays call the sociology of art than with conceptual questions 
about the language we use in talking about art. For Hegel, art can be under- 
stood only within the broad framework—the ‘totality’—of all human 
activities. Consequently, in Hegel’s analysis of art there can in the end be no 
unbridgeable hiatus between the aesthetic and the cognitive or, indeed the 
practical. Art certainly has a purpose outside itself, says Hegel, namely, it has 
a highly important role to play in man’s quest for selfcomprehension. Its 
autonomy lies not so much, then, in the absence of external purpose; for, 
art has a cultural function. Its autonomy lies in the fact that art contributes to 
the all-pervading growth of self-consciousness in a unique and particular way. 
Art is autonomous in the sense that it and it alone ‘has the vocation of reveal- 
ing the truth in the form of sensuous artistic shape’. Typically, and in all 
periods, art bodies-forth the reconciled opposition of Spirit and nature and 
consequently has ‘its end and aim in itself, in this very setting forth and 
unveiling. For other ends, like instruction, purification, bettering, financial 
gain, struggling for fame and honour, have nothing to do with the work of 
art as such, and do not determine its nature.’8” 

As I said at the beginning, I have no space here to criticize Hegel’s views. _ 
I have merely attempted to draw attention to certain interesting features of 
the Aesthetics which will, I believe, repay much more detailed scrutiny than 
I can give them here. Throughout I have tried to correct some widespread 
misapprehensions about Hegel as an aesthetician, and I have stressed the 
point that Hegel’s dialectical categories seem much better employed when 
he is talking about art than when he is talking about anything else. I shall end 
by suggesting a historical reason for this. 


VI 


Wilhelm Dilthey once argued convincingly that the systems of Schelling, 
Hegel and Schleiermacher were in some degree a transposition at the level of 
epistemology and metaphysics of the conceptions of life and aesthetic 
experience developed a little earlier in Germany by Lessing, Schiller and 
Goethe.38 Fichte wrote to Goethe as early as 1794 to say that the reason 
philosophers came to Goethe was because Goethe, the imaginative writer, 
had already felt what they had tried to conceptualize.*® And in 1825, at the 
height of his own fame, Hegel wrote to Goethe as follows: “When I survey 
the course of my spiritual development, I see you everywhere woven into.-- 
it and would like to call myself one of your sons; my inward nature received 
from you nourishment and strength to resist abstraction and set its course by 
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your images as by signal fires. . . 40 Of course, it would be desperately 


¥ simple-minded to suppose that Hegel’s philosophical outlook derived 


entirely from his assimilation of the ideas of, say, Goethe and Schiller. The 
task of tracing the origins of Hegel’s thought is an exceedingly complex 
matter and it is only recently that scholars have come fully to appreciate the 
range and variety of Hegel’s sources. Still, the significant fact is that the 
impact upon Hegel of German literature generally, and the works of Goethe 
and Schiller in particular, was of crucial importance not only for his aesthetic 
theory: it also helped him to form the very basis of his general philosophical 
outlook. Hegel’s central preoccupation with totality, wholeness, organic 
unity, the reintegration of Spirit through the reconciliation of opposites— 


enot least, the idea that this reintegration is to be achieved through the 


He 


formative power of human self-awareness—was something that he shared 
with Schiller and Goethe and partly derived from them. So if my first point 
about why Hegel’s Aesthetics was so important historically (and so deservedly 
influential) is that it constituted an impressive ordering of a whole range of 
insights into the nature of art gained through the Enlightenment and the 
romantic movement, my second, and more interesting, point about this is 
ihat in certain respects Hegel’s philosophy was itself admirably suited to the 
ordering of aesthetic experience. Far from being ‘hostile to art’, Hegel’s 
philosophy was nurtured on the great German literary movement from 
about 1770 to the early 1800s. And whatever scholars might quite properly 


“Yell us about the origins of Hegel’s thinking in the very special social, 


political, and religious conditions of Germany at the turn of the eighteenth 
century, and while we must certainly acknowledge Hegel's considerable 
debts to Greek thought, to Neo-Platonism, to Jacob Böhme, Spinoza and 
Kant, the extent to which Hegel’s fundamental concepts and categories also 
took shape under the influence of. the writings of especially Schiller and 
Goethe is a key factor, it seems to me, in accounting for one large, though 
often neglected or misunderstood, area of Hegel’s continuing significance. 
The period around 1800, especially in Germany, was the time when most 


‘of the views about art and the language, even the very conception, of 


criticism in the arts which we now take pretty well for granted first emerged. 
Hegel’s whole manner of philosophizing cannot be undefstood except in 
connection with the literary and aesthetic movement which first gave 
systematic shape to these views, a movement we in England still often 
rather indiscriminatingly describe as “German romanticism’, though a less 
misleading label for its most positive culmination, at any rate, would be the 
‘classical humanism’ of Weimar. Schiller and Goethe not only affected 
Hegel’s general conception of reality; partly under the impact of their 


“writings Hegel developed his ‘dialectical’ use of language; and even the 


peculiar senses he attached to key words in his technical vocabulary appears 
sometimes to have been derived directly from them.*! And here I think we 
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can glimpse an underlying historical filiation which goes a long way to- 
wards explaining Hegel’s otherwise seemingly paradoxical relevance for 
later art movements and aesthetic theory. 

Why have so many modern poets, from Mallarmé to the Surrealists and 
beyond, as well as critics and aestheticians of the most divergent allegiances, 
found themselves irresistibly drawn to Hegel’s works, and not only to the 
Aesthetics itself? No doubt a variety of reasons could be given. But I believe 
one substantial reason is that what is very broadly true of Hegel’s philosophy 
as a whole is also true of modern poetics: both attempt to give coherence to 
principles of disparity and conciliation, dissonance within harmony, trans- 
cendence and yet immanence, tension, paradox, ‘irony’. In reading any of 
Hegel’s works today—though certainly the Phenomenology is the moste 
immediately efficacious in this respect—we cannot fail to sense this affinity, — 
if only intuitively, simply from the characteristic ‘dialectical’ cadences of 
Hegel's’ prose. 

In reading the Aesthetics our awareness of what lies behind these cadences 
becomes more explicit. For all its imperfections as a text; its repetitiveness; 
its dubious architechtonics; its sometimes parochial historical guesswork 
(notwithstanding the fact that Hegel did possess, as I mentioned, much of the 
relevant historical knowledge of his day); despite the impression Hegel gives 
of speaking, even here, with a hallowed cosmic omniscience the undoubted 
sincerity of which is nowadays almost incomprehensible to us—allowing for 
all these glaring defects, we have nevertheless in the Aesthetics the considered 
reflections on art of a great modern philosopher whose own outlook took 
shape in a cultural milieu which was itself, above all else, probably the most 
formative single source of modern aesthetic sensibility. Hegel discusses the 
nature of art in a language and from within a metaphysical vision that grew 
directly out of the same ethos which produced not only Schiller’s Letters on 
the Aesthetic Education of Man, Goethe’s Faust, and Hélderlin’s Hyperion but 
where—through the critical, historical, linguistic, and hermeneutical works 
of such outstanding scholars as the Schlegels, W. von Humboldt, and 
Schleiermacher—the nature of the humanities as we now know them was~ 
largely established. 

Naturally opinions will continue to diverge about Hegel’s intrinsic merits 
as an aesthetician. Yet his continuing significance seems assured. For on the 
one hand, Hegel’s philosophical language was a highly appropriate medium 
with which to articulate (if not always fully to elucidate) the particularity 
and ‘autonomy’ of art; while on the other hand, his philosophy of history, 
his overriding concern with what I have called the ‘cultural significance’ of 
art, gave the Aesthetics a further dimension which is equally relevant for the 
aesthetic theory of our own time. M. H. Abrams was surely right in saying ~> 
that ‘the central problem of Modernist theory has been to maintain the 
position that the work of art is a self-contained object, yet to relate the work 
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once again to the world outside itself, and to re-engage it with the emotional, 

¥ intellectual, and moral concerns of common humanity.’4? Since Hegel 
grappled metaphysically with this very problem in’ the 1820s, only the 
Marxists have followed him in attempting to offer a solution on a grand 
scale. Personally I am far from convinced that they have succeeded at those 
points where he failed. There are, of course, objections in principle that can 
be raised. against the sheer generality of the questions about art which Hegel 
sought to answer. It has often been argued that the very genre of which the 
Aesthetics is the first really important instance is fundamentally misconceived. 
These, and other, objections must surely be levelled not only against Hegel 
himself, but also against those in the twentieth century, such as Lukács and 

Croce, who have consciously followed Hegel in writing comprehensive 
philosophical treatises on the nature of art. On balance, however, it is still 
true to say that no other philosopher has lectured so well on art as Hegel did; 
and I think we can now understand much better historically how this came 
about. At any rate, a piece of advice on reading Hegel which Friedrich 
Engels gave long ago still holds good. ‘As relaxation’, Engels wrote to 
Conrad Schmidt in 1891, `I can recommend to you the Aesthetics. When you 
have worked yourself into that a bit you will be astonished.’44 
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a general way that certain important 
affinities and certain areas of influence do 
exist here. But there are, of course, some 
equally important differences, especially in 
the general outlook of Hegel and Goethe. 
For example, judging from the conversa- 
tion Goethe had with Hegel about dialec- 
tics on 18 October 1827 (as reported by 
Eckermann) the later Goethe would not 
have welcomed the suggestion that he 
too was a dialectical thinker. And it may 
well be that Goethe had Hegel specifically 
in mind when he wrote as follows in his 
Maxims and Reflections: “There is no sadder 
sight than a person directly striving after 
the unconditioned in this thoroughly 
conditioned world; this, in the year 1830, 
is perhaps more out of place than ever’ 
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(Boston, 1961). 
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MEYER SCHAPIRO AND THE SCIENCE 
OF ART HISTORY 


Joseph Margolis 


To a considerable degree, the charm and force of Meyer Schapiro’s published 
work lies with the impression it conveys of a gathering science whose canons,¢». 
while not violating those thought to hold for the most favoured paradigms, 
are not recognizably derivable from them. Schapiro’s work, centred of 
course in art history, ranges, by way of individual sorties, into the investiga- 
tive domains of all the principal psychological and socio-cultural disciplines— 
notably, Freudian analysis, Gestalt psychology, cultural history, and semiotics. 
One has the distinct sense, however, that, for Schapiro, these disciplines are, 
more, accessible but informal resources regarding ways of explaining certain 
causal connections and the significance of human behaviour than fully 
canonical sciences in their own right. For example, in his well-known study 
of Leonardo,! Schapiro manages to demonstrate conclusively that Freud’s 
ingenious psycho-analytic account of the artist’s claims about a recurrent“ 
vulture dream in infancy and certain details of Leonardo’s work (the Mona 
Lisa smile, the representation of St. Anne) rested (in large part) on a funda- 
mental error in translation from the Italian and on Freud’s ignorance of the 
contemporary prominence of the cult of St. Anne and the bearing of the 
stylistic features of Verrocchio’s work on Leonardo’s own. But at the same 
time, Schapiro manages to show how the representation of the infants Jesus 
and John the Baptist at play in the same setting does constitute a theological 
innovation on Leonardo’s part that might have supported a psycho- 
analytically reasonable inference drawn from Leonardo’s homosexual 
tendencies and obsession with his own bastardy. Freud presses the first, but 
fails to discern the second. And so, at a stroke, Schapiro manages to confine 
the relevance and validity of psycho-analysis, with regard to art history and art 
criticism, within the boundaries of a larger pertinent discipline; but he also 
shows a valid use of psycho-analysis within those confines. And he does so 
by way of a compelling application of the practice of art history rather than 
by attending to the formal properties of its methodology. 

Perhaps the methodology of art history can be made explicit—say, in the 
manner in which the hypothetico-deductive model of explanation has been < 
formulated for the principal physical sciences (and then, of course, modified 
there, supplemented, idealized, rejected, reduced to a heuristic, and the like). 
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But, as far as I know, Schapiro nowhere attempts such a formal account, and 
” his own way of working would seem to be sceptical both about the possi- 
bility of such an account and about its benefit as far as the rigour of art history 
is concerned. In a fair sense, he exhibits the most advanced ‘plein-air 
criticism’ that he himself finds in Fromentin’s The Old Masters of Belgium and 
Holland—without necessarily sharing Fromentin’s particular judgements 
(notably, of Rembrandt) and with a much firmer sense of history and causal 
regularity than Fromentin’s.2 He works, typically, case by case, very often 
amassing an astounding array of details of converging significance—say, in 
the sheer tour de force of “Cézanne’s Apples’,? and in the interminable and 
painstaking details of his studies at Moissac and Souillac.4 If I may so speak, 
whis is the science of exemplary cases that tend to congeal as a reasonably 
clear practice rather than the science of a practice that, somewhat trans- 
parently, reveals an ulterior, adequate, explicitly formalizable, and guiding 
canon. The point of the contrast, of course, lies with the import of art history 
as a discipline, perceived among all the distinct, so-called “human studies’. 
The contrast has, as we all know, infected theories about the nature of the 
physical sciences as well. It is perliaps most clearly marked in the current 
insistence that there is no sharp demarcation to be made between the 
methodology of the sciences and the history of their practice or, more 
simply, between science and its history. In various ways—admittedly, con- 
troversially—the theme has been pressed by such theorists as Popper, Kuhn, 
Feyerabend, and Lakatos. Combined with earlier findings regarding the 
inherent difficulties of the positivist programme for science and findings 
regarding the difficulties of the ontological and methodological reductionism 
favoured by the unity of science movement, this most recent development in 
the philosophy of science has inevitably led to a great relaxation in the 
insistence on antecedently formulable canons and an equally great reliance on 
examples of obviously fruitful research. 
In this context, Schapiro both provides a specimen of the clearest kind of 
rigour pertinent to what is usually thought a methodologically weak 
“discipline and, by his practice, confirms in some measure the good sense of 
a more flexible conception of what constitutes the work of science—without, 
it should be said, addressing himself to the explicit quarrels just remarked, 
within the philosophy of science. It is tempting to draw from Schapiro’s 
work implications regarding the complexity of causal studies in the cultural 
disciplines: for instance, about the unlikelihood of non-vacuous covering 
laws for those singular causal linkages that are invoked in explaining particular 
paintings, or about the intensionally specified nature of causal connections 
in the cultural domain. These are both troubling and heterodox hypotheses, 
~which may well be (as I frankly believe) among the most distinctive marks of 
explanation in the cultural disciplines;® they are also at least compatible with, 
if not actually entailed by, Schapiro’s own practice in art history. But they 
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are not, if I’m not mistaken, issues to which Schapiro has addressed himself 
in his writings. So seen, apart from its intrinsic merit in illuminating for us~ 
an extraordinarily wide range of the art of the Western world, Schapiro’s 
work may, in the context of the theory of the sciences, best be viewed as a 
series of compellingly argued accounts—at once both causal and inter- 
pretative—that pose in a most detailed way questions that any responsible 
recovery of the would-be unity of science cannot fail to accommodate. In 
this regard, what Schapiro’s work suggests, what so much of the contem- 
porary recognition of the puzzles of the socio-cultural disciplines appear to 
confirm, is simply that a productive study of scientific methodology had 
better shift its principal specimens and stereotypes from physics to, say, 
medicine, or, more perspicuously, had better arm itself with a detailed array p, 
of flexible paradigms graded from the most fundamental studies in physics 
to such largely cultural inquiries as appear in linguistics and art history. It is 
in this sense, once again, that Schapiro, very much like Freud—whom he 
both criticizes’ and applies—counts as an exemplar of a scientific practice, 
whose logical form is noticeably difficult even to sketch. Much the same 
may be said of the work of the most influential figures of the developing 
socio-cultural sciences (without attempting to rank them in any way): at 
least including Marx, Weber, Durkheim, and Lévi-Strauss. 

There is a unity to Schapiro’s work, I believe. In his own hands, it has the 
strong feeling of a distinct discipline that escapes the perpetual threat of the 
ad hoc, the arbitrary, the idiosyncratic. But it has no name. It is, of course, ~ 
centred on art history, but it is more of a psychological discipline. It is, 
perhaps, more a kind of cultural history whose causal grounds are, somewhat 
speculatively, drawn from a combination of species-specific psychological 
tendencies (chiefly perceptual and affective) and more detailed such tendencies 
shaped by the diachronic currents of a particular culture. Ifa name be needed, 

I suggest (at the risk of misunderstanding) describing it as a kind of empirical 
phenomenology (that characteristically eschews specific philosophical con- 
jecturing about its own credentials). Possibly, some illustrations may help 
to fix our sense of Schapiro’s practice and of the pertinence of the characteriza-~ 
tion just given. 

In a contribution on semiotics, over ten years ago,® Schapiro provides an 
unusual attempt to articulate and explain the role of ‘non-mimetic elements’ 
in constituting what he calls ‘image-signs’, that is, broadly speaking, 
principally (though not exclusively) representational images in paintings. He 
takes the entire history of the visual arts as his source of illustration, from 
prehistoric cave paintings to Mondrian and Léger, from the paintings of 
children to Mediaeval to Oriental to early modern to nineteenth-century 
Continental visual art. The opening paragraph identifies, very carefully , 
indeed, the specific issues that he wishes to explore, together with a sense of 
the caveats and inherent difficulty of his venture. ‘It is not clear’, he says, 
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speaking about these so-called non-mimetic elements, ‘to what extent these 

~ elements are arbitrary and to what extent they inhere in the organic conditions 
of imaging and perception. Certain of them, like the frame, are historically 
developed, highly variable forms; yet though obviously conventional, they 
do not have to be learned for the image to be understood; they may even 
acquire a semantic value’ (p. 223). 

The topic appears initially quite abstract; in fact, it is not altogether clear 
at the outset what, thus confronted, we should understand by ‘the non- 
mimetic elements of the image-sign’. But Schapiro makes it clear at once 
that he is thinking about certain (somewhat variable) features of painting 

that, without thought, are taken for granted as being indispensable and that 

paffect in the most profound way our perception of whatever is represented 
in a particular work. He has in mind, for instance, such things as ‘the 
rectangular form of the sheet of paper and its clearly defined smooth surface 
on which one draws and writes’ (p. 223). He emphasizes that such a field 
‘corresponds to nothing in nature or mental imagery where the phantoms 
of visual memory come up in a vague unbounded void’ (p. 223), that 
Old Stone Age painters worked on an ‘unprepared ground’ with ‘no set 
boundaries’, in which ‘the irregularities of earth and rock show through the 
image’, and regarding which later artists of the same Age typically failed to 
distinguish between ground and image, so that they tended to paint over 
what we should regard as a painting on a given surface. 

~ To my mind the essay is extraordinarily ingenious and intuitive—and 
quite impossible to summarize fairly. But the point I wish to press is that 
Schapiro collects a considerable number of such non-mimetic elements— 
prepared ground, regular margins, frames, cropped pictures without frames 
or margins, irregular frames, images crossing frames, the properties of the 
‘medium’ (ink or paint, for instance) that actually convey images, format, 
and the like—whose role, in the entire history of painting and in the history 
of its appreciation, can be shown to have a quite regular influence on the 
_perception of particular ‘works’, whether (reasonably) species-specific or 

“(more obviously) diachronically linked to the development of particular 
phases of given cultures. The reconstruction of this influence depends on 
showing how the thesis manages to inform in a parsimonious way our grasp 
of the widest range of art, on resorting to what I have called empirical 
phenomenology, and on construing the argument as ranging in force largely 
between the plausible and the probable. 

Here are some of the theses that Schapiro supports on the basis of his 
general claim: that the invention of the prepared picture surface permitted 
the painted image to acquire ‘a definite space of its own’ (p. 224), whereas 
-the images of prehistoric work had to compete with the ‘noisy’ intrusive 
elements of their apparent ground; that the prepared surface made possible 
the notion of the ‘transparency’, or window, of the picture plane ‘without 
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which the representation of three-dimensional space would not have been 
successful’ (p. 224); that various techniques of framing canvases (or leaving” ( 
them unframed) intimately bear on the semiotic properties of images—for — 
instance, that prominent frames around pictures with perspective views help 
to establish the space as the observer’s own rather than as that ‘of the illusory, 
three-dimensional world disclosed within and behind’ (p. 227), or that the 
rectangular cropping of pictures without frames “brings out the partial, the 
fragmentary and contingent in the image, even where the main object is 
centered’ (p. 227); that, in modern unframed paintings, in which ‘painting 
ceased to represent deep space and became more concerned with the expres- 
sive and formal qualities of the non-mimetic marks than with their 
elaboration into signs’, the frame became dispensable (that is, after it had g. 
been essential) and, in contrast with the earlier receding space of perspectival — 
painting, the canvas ‘now stands out from the wall as an object in its own 
right, with a tangibly painted surface’ (p. 227); that, even in ‘the most casual 
unbounded representations’, the field or space around a figure affects its 
perception and ‘is not entirely devoid of expressive effect’—in fact, the 
surrounding space ‘is inevitably seen not only as ground in the sense of 
Gestalt psychology, but also as belonging to the body and contributing to 
its qualities’ (for instance, as cramping a figure or giving it amplitude and 
freedom for movement) (p. 229). 

These and a great many other related details are neatly supported by a 
constant reminder of the most stable generalizations regarding the apprecia-~" 
tion of particular works and particular periods and, more intriguingly, by a 
constant appeal to the intelligent and informed reader to attempt, intro- 
spectively, a kind of phenomenological experiment. There is, after all, no 
way to recover the psychological orientation of the Old Stone Age, except 
by a speculation regarding not merely the removal of culturally prepared 
features of art familiar to us, but rather the recovery of ‘what it must have 
been like’ before the invention of the frame and the prepared surface. Here, 
the relevant science, if we may call it that, depends on the empirical fit of 
the hypothesis tendered, confirmed only on the assumption of the relatively~ 
uniform imaginative and perceptual capacities of the human race addressed 
to a certain subset of culturally prepared artifacts—capacities recoverable 
despite, but without the loss of, the divergent culturally shaped perception 
of particular men at particular times. On the contrary, the very admission 
of the recognizability of perceptual divergence of such a sort argues a 
generic capacity on the part of the denizens of one culture to understand 
the perceptual habits of another. This, I believe, is what Schapiro is constantly 
reminding us of, in a way that, as far as I know, is hardly matched or at 
least bettered in the work of any other art historian. 

Perhaps the most striking briefapplication of his perceptual phenomenology 
—touching jointly on Gestalt considerations and on the perception of 
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structures possessing symbolic import—appears in his analysis of Mondrian’s 
~ Composition in White and Black (in the Museum of Modern Art, in New 
York).” There, Schapiro compellingly shows that ‘this work of pure design 
on a flat surface, devoid of representation, does not abolish the illusion of 
extended space beyond the plane or the canvas or its boundaries, nor the 
ambiguities of appearance and reality. Nor do its regular features and strictly 
balanced order exclude the aspect of the incomplete, the random, and 
contingent’ (p. 237). The argument is, actually, experimental; and yet, it is 
shown as well to be congruent with a connoisseur’s knowledge of 
unexpected causal influences linking earlier representational art and 
-Mondrian’s austere abstractions. One of Schapiro’s most sustained efforts 
along these lines, showing the impossibility of accounting for complex 
representational images solely in either Gestalt or ecological terms, appears 
in his monograph Words and Pictures® in which, as he puts it, he brings out 
(examining the Exodus text of the story of Moses raising his hands to ensure 
victory at the battle with the Amelekites, and various illustrations of the 
text) ‘the interplay of text, commentary, symbolism, and style of representa- 
tion in the word-bound image’ (p. 17). In particular, what he demonstrates 
is the change to a new mode of representation, ranging from late antiquity 
to the modern period, marked chiefly by a shift from the frontal to the 
profile in representing sacred and royal figures. The argument shows the 
relative autonomy of explanations of culturally significant shifts falling well 
“within the apparently strongly favoured regularities of generic human per- 
ception, that are guided by the contingencies of literary interpretation and 
cultural history. At times, as occasion demands—for instance, as in the 
iconography of the mousetrap in the Mérode altarpiece by the Master of 
Flémalle—the pertinent literary materials are brought solely to bear, in a 
more restricted way, on the reasonable interpretation (at once theological 
and worldly) of the unusual symbolic details of the painting itself.® And yet, 
we may see here as well more than an inkling of Schapiro’s more robustly 
psychological approach to the interpretation of Cézanne’s still lifes; for he 
“stresses ‘the double character of the mousetrap in the painting, as domestic 
object and theological symbol’, traces the nature of the established religious 
symbolism of the time, and then shows us how ‘the mousetrap is [ranging 
over the different layers of meaning, from the domestic to the theological] 
a rich condensation of symbols of the diabolical and the erotic and their 
repression; the trap is. both a female object and the means of destroying 
sexual temptation. * There is a similar ingenious combination of theological 
iconography and attention to vernacular empiricist elements in the England 
of the early Middle Ages in the striking sleuthing of the point of the image 
vof the disappearing Christ. 
Now, Schapiro very tentatively—very tactfully, in fact—suggests deeper 
causal grounds for our perception of the local features of a painting or of the 
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‘differences of expressive quality between broad and narrow, upper and 
lower, left and right, central and peripheral, the corners and the rest of the ~ 
space’ (p. 229). For example, he suggests that ‘the qualities of upper and 
lower are probably connected with our posture and relation to gravity and 
perhaps reinforced by our visual experience of earth and sky’ (p. 230); and, 
reflecting on the difference in the physiognomic features between placing a 
figure in the centre or to the side in an empty space (Schapiro has used this 
term “physiognomic’ thus in many of his lectures) he notes the possibility 
of the latter’s conveying a certain ‘anomalous, displaced, even spiritually 
strained’ quality (p. 229)—as, for instance, in a certain portrait by Munch 
and, suggestively (but no more) ‘in the drawings of emotionally disturbed 
children’ (p. 230). $ 

He very often provides experiments in the phenomenology of perception, 
for instance, as in noting the non-commutative nature of vertically super- 
imposed rectangles of unequal size but of equal width, which probably 
everyone having normal vision would confirm, and which (as he remarks) 
obviously informs the architect's design of a façade. These regularities move 
in the direction of the lawlike; but they need not be invariant, are usually 
subject to altered import through the presence of other elements (usually 
belonging to a particular cultural orientation), and, most important, correlate 
physical patterns and perceived phenomena. So he merely mentions, effec- 
tively enough, that Léger ‘conceived as a goal of figurative painting an image 
equally valid in all positions of the rotated canvas’ (p. 230), a conception” 
rather like one that applies in floor mosaics. But he characteristically insists— 
on the basis of phenomenological experiment—that these physiognomic 
features of the picture space are not conventional, though they may be 
formed as a convention. For example, the direction or directedness of an 
ordered array of figures arises, Schapiro insists, “from the transitive nature 
of the objects represented and the task of expressing an order of time in an 
order of space’ (p. 231); though he also acknowledges the purely or largely 
conventional ordering of images in terms of technical and historical con- 
siderations. The Egyptian preference for advancing the left or right leg in™ 
a moving figure in profile cannot be explained on the basis of any natural 
tendency; but (Schapiro claims) uniformly in painting and relief, ‘the farther 
leg, from the observer’s point of view, is the one chosen to represent move- 
ment’ (p. 232), which conforms with certain regularized notions of what 
would obtain in representing figures conceived in the round but represented 
in profile. In the same spirit—but with considerable caution—Schapiro notes 
the lack of clear experimental evidence regarding the lawlike and the 
contingent involving dominance or asymmetry of the left and right in a 
given visual field. 

The point remains, however, that Schapiro conceives these questions, on 
which the interpretation of particular works depends, as open to a distinctive 
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but relatively rigorous empirical and even experimental scrutiny. Roughly, 
~ the phenomenological model he works with appears to exhibit the following 
features: (i) perceptual and affective regularities are nested, from the most 
lawlike, relatively species-specific, through culturally stable uniformities, to 
personally qualified styles and practices; (ii) what appears to be species- 
specific is broadly identified in ecological terms, linking visual forms 
(principally but not exclusively representational) to behavioural responses 
strongly involved in what is needed for effective survival; (iii) culturally 
and personally qualified uniformities are not mere articulations of the 
species-specific but alter them or emerge congruently with them, are inten- 
sionally qualified, and are causally relevant but subject to causal changes 
pthemselves; (iv) explanations of the perceptible features of paintings are at 
once both causal and interpretative, rendered chiefly case by singular case, 
but always with attention to prevailing personal and cultural practices and, 
where relevant, associated with species-specific regularities; (v) the force of 
particular explanations is characteristically strengthened by reference to an 
increasingly comprehensive system of interpretations clustered, seemingly 
naturally, around individual careers, local practices of an obviously salient 
sort, larger cultural unities manifested in variable ways, and bio-ecological 
constraints on affective and perceptual responses; (vi) an experimental 
phenomenological strategy involving contemporary viewers is invoked 
where putatively Gestalt, physiognomic, and related properties are alleged 
“to obtain; and (vii) congruity with cognate findings in other relatively well- 
demarcated disciplines that are culturally or psychologically relevant is taken 
to lend increased plausibility, if not increased probability, to particular 
interpretations. 

These features mark a quite distinctive kind of ingquiry—centred, in 
Schapiro’s own work, on art-historical studies, but promisingly generalizable 
for the entire range of cultural or so-called human studies. Schapiro does not 
explicitly pursue the methodology of art history (or of related disciplines 
like psycho-analysis, anthropology, political science, and sociology). But the 

“general sense of the rigour of contributions in these disciplines suggests a 
distinctive methodology that any pertinent recovery of the unity of science 
may be expected to accommodate. Perhaps, drawing on the implications of 
Schapiro’s own work, this may be fairly claimed to include the following 
features: (a) causal regularities—manifested in effective historical traditions, 
practices, styles, and the like—that, unlike causal laws, are themselves subject 
to causally induced changes; (b) pertinent causal explanations cast in terms 
of such regularities, not clearly reducible to informative lawlike regularities; 
(c) tolerance, therefore, of the prospect that causality need not entail 

‘nomologicality; (d) the compatibility of explanations combining appeal to 
covering laws and to (what we may now call) covering institutions;!* and 
(e) tolerance, therefore, of causes specified, apparently non-reducibly, in 
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intensional terms. These surely form a distinctly heterodox collection. 

A suggestive parallel (but probably not much more) is afforded by Marxist ` 
explanations of social phenomena; for the deterministic thesis in Marxism 
corresponds to the admission of relatively lawlike ecological regularities that 
are species-specific. But it is utterly implausible, as recent anthropological 
studies clearly show, to hold that the detailed persistence of, and diachronic 
changes among, the institutions of a given society can be explained entirely 
or satisfactorily in terms of some kind of economic functionalism.4? Whatever 
plausibility functionalism may claim, there seems to be no clear way in 
which to reduce the dynamics of institutional stability and change solely to 
the terms of functionalist forces. For instance, the economic symbiosis of the 
Mbutu, the Pygmies of the Congo, and the Bantu cannot explain the 
persistence of the institutionalized forms of Mbutu self-identity and pride; 
on the contrary, the latter sets constraints upon, and affects, the perception 
of economic advantage."4 Similarly, if the comparison is not too misleading, 
Schapiro shows by innumerable examples that the full explanation of art- 
historical developments cannot be provided solely in terms of generic 
bio-ecological, psycho-analytic, or related uniformities: one must always 
make provision for the internal dynamics of each distinctive historical 
culture. Another, obviously more distant, parallel is suggested by biological 
evolution, since natural selection alone cannot account for genetic variations 
among the members of a stock that falls well within the boundaries of — 
viability. = 

Some illustrations from Schapiro may help to fix the point. For instance, 
observing the phenomenological asymmetry of left and right in a visual 
field, Schapiro remarks: 


» 


How shall we interpret the artist’s tolerance of reversal if left and right are indeed 
different in quality? In certain contexts the choice of the supposedly anomalous side 
may be deliberate for a particular effect which is reinforced by the context of the 
representation. If the diagonal from lower left to upper right has come to possess an 
ascending quality, while the reversed counterpart has a descending effect, an artist who 
represents figures ascending a slope drawn from the upper left to the lower right gives 
thereby a more strained, effortful quality to the ascent. Reversal of the composition 
will disturb or weaken this effect. Yet in the reversal of a picture new qualities emerge 
that may be attractive to the artist and many viewers.16 


ws 


Here, we have an interesting suggestion about the variety of causally pertinent 
relations that may obtain between lawlike, species-specific perceptual 
uniformities and diachronically emergent cultural practices that exploit (and 
even replace) in increasingly powerful ways just such uniformities. Again, 
in his remarkably detailed discussion of the sculptures at the Monastery of 
Moissac,?” a town on the Garonne river, Schapiro shows that the Romanesque 
figures said to be ‘archaic’, do not, as some have supposed, betray ‘the 
immaturity of the sculptors in the process of representation, but . . . [rather] 
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demonstrate that their departures from natural shapes have a common 
“character which is intimately bound up with the harmonious formal structure 
of the works’ (p. 131). Following Emanuel Léwy,18 Schapiro means by the 
archaic not what is literally antecedent or primitive in a historical sense but 
what exhibits a certain formal constellation of properties widespread in early 
arts. Avoiding Lowy’s psychological explanation, Schapiro specifies archaic 
representation in terms of ‘an unplastic relief of parallel planes, concentric 
surfaces and movements parallel to the background, the limitation of 
horizontal planes, the vertical projection of spatial themes, the schematic 
reduction of natural shapes, their: generalized aspect, and the ornamental 
abstraction or regular succession of repeated elements’ (p. 132). These, of 
, course, are illustrated in considerable detail. In effect, what Schapiro shows 
“is that, for example, when the Romanesque sculptor treats the drapery of 
his figures schematically, so that it ‘is freed of the accidents of bodily 
movement and currents which make drapery an unstable system of lines, 
[when it is] designed instead as a rigid geometrical element’, we ought not 
to conclude that this (archaic) treatment is due to refractory materials or 
inexperience. On the contrary, a close study shows that the marble is of a 
fine quality, the cutting tools adapted for ‘the most delicate cutting’, and 
the execution consistent, controlled, and masterful (p. 143). The faces and 
gestures of the figures of the Apostles, for instance, show the same 
schematism: the figures are suspended so that their feet hang; their eyes 
“stare at us even when the face is turned in profile’; and their ‘hands can 
perform only those gestures which permit us to see their full surface’. So 
Schapiro concludes—by an argument not unlike Wilhelm Worringer’s, 
regarding the hieratic art of Egypt!®—‘The elevation or vertical projection 
of the fold derives from the same habit of mind that gives to objects incom- 
pletely apprehended in nature an unmistakable completeness in images. . . . 
The forms have been methodically produced; they are not a happy collusion 
of naiveté and a noble model’ (p. 143). Here, Schapiro provides an example 
of a sort of empirical hermeneutics, actually fixing the sculptor’s intention by 
~attending to easily confirmed generalizations about technical difficulties and 
technical competence, established regularities regarding certain stylistically 
recurrent patterns among early arts, and evidence of cultural influence and 
cognate practices. Here, again, we move between the lawlike and the 
culturally regular, between ecological constraints and gestures identifiable 
only in intensionally qualified terms. 

Viewing the claim of art history to scientific status, one may well treat 
these remarks with considerable suspicion, particularly since they go entirely 
contrary to classic expectations regarding the methodology of the physical 

«sciences and its hoped-for extension in the psychological domains.”° But if 
there is no clear prospect of reducing these recalcitrant features of the so- 
called human studies, and if they are, nevertheless, fairly construed as the 
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salient properties of a practice of noticeably sustained rigour, then there is 
nothing for it but to enlarge our account of the nature and methodology of ~” 
science. It is, I submit, extremely difficult to avoid or dismiss the explanatory 
power and detailed discipline of the many fine specimens of art-historical 
work that Schapiro—and others—have provided. And it is even more 
difficult to suggest a way of handling the relevant issues with a comparable 
rigour, without risking the heterodox features already enumerated. 

I should, in closing, like to mention Schapiro’s masterful essay on 
Cézanne’s apples,?4 which—by way of its noticeably speculative nature— 
conveys an unusually clear sense of the conditions for a scrupulous application 
of art history. Schapiro manages to show us how it is that Cézanne used a 
well-established genre, the still-life, in a distinctly novel way—in which, for, 
instance, its conventional allusiveness is set aside (as in the ensemble of skull, 
burnt-down candle, open book, and rose: associations of love and death; 
and in’the ensemble of “bread, egg, onions, a milk-pot, and a knife’: “the 
bohemian painter at his impoverished meal’ [p. 14]); in which, also, his own 
early, rather tormented, juvenile, and sexualized associations with apples are 
muted and eventually eliminated in an explicit form (in opposition to the 
way they appear in his early poetry, his correspondence with Zola, and the 
well-known painting The Amorous Shepherd). Schapiro frankly speculates 
here, offering a broadly psycho-analytic interpretation of the special serious- 
ness with which Cézanne fixes on the representation of apples and imbues 
them with an incompletely explicit symbolic import. But he makes an extre-~ 
mely plausible case for the associated theme of sexual repression, the peculiarly 
contemplative status of the apples ‘suspended between nature and use’ (p. 25), 
still-life as ‘the game of an introverted personality who has found for his 
art of representation an objective sphere in which he feels self-sufficient, 
masterful, free from disturbing impulses and anxieties aroused by other 
human beings, yet open to new sensation’ (p. 27). Perhaps the apple, Schapiro 
conjectures, on the basis of other details of Cézanne’s life, was a displaced 
‘equivalent of the human figure’ (p. 30); perhaps the still-life marks Cézanne’s 
effort to restore order to his early family life and to reconcile his anxieties~ 
about his sexual desires (pp. 29-30). The question is left tactfully unresolved. 
Yet Schapiro has managed to confirm—against the prevailing view that 
still-lifes (Cézanne’s in particular) were more a pretext for painting than a 
significant choice—that, in his studies of apples, studies of objects already 
favoured in the genre, Cézanne was indeed constructing an intimate world 
fraught with the most profound affective and sexual import, a world that 
presented itself as a fully mastered object for serener contemplation. It is, in 
a sense, an essential part of the precision of the art-historical method that 
the symbolic import assigned to the representation of the apples is not 
permitted to exceed the gauge of the evidence actually collected. Still, unlike 
Merleau-Ponty, who has also written several extremely influential essays on 
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Cézanne and the relevance of Cézanne’s painting (in a quite different sense 
-of the phenomenological method), Schapiro brings Cézanne’s own state- 
ments and biography to the test, in examining what the paintings can 
reasonably be made to support. Merleau-Ponty uses Cézanne’s statements 
about his painting largely to support his own metaphysical speculations, 
though he- assumes (without evidence) that the paintings themselves exhibit 
the distinctions he favours.?? In this sense, altogether characteristically, 
Schapiro eschews purely speculative manoeuvres of every kind and remains 
tirelessly committed to a fully empirical discipline—even though its admis- 
sion compels us to enlarge our conception of what the empirical may 
comprise. The contrast is particularly relevant in the light of his discussion 
of Van Gogh’s painting of an old pair of his own shoes—which exposes 
‘Heidegger’s preoccupation with own philosophical reflections rather arbi- 
trarily pegged to a discussion of those self-same shoes.?3 

In particular, what I believe Schapiro confirms so effectively—what may 
well be the most remarkable and surprising accomplishment of the art- 
historical tradition—is that we can indeed determine on empirical grounds 
the symbolic import of elements in a non-discursive medium, in spite of the 
fact that expression in such mediums (painting and sculpture, for instance) 
lacks a formalizable vocabulary and grammar.*4 Generalized, at least to 
some extent, even for language, what this suggests is that the production of 
cognitive and cultural work cannot be completely analysed in terms of 
-infra-psychological processes alone, that the cultural disciplines cannot be 
reduced, say, to cognitivist terms, let alone the terms of the physical and 
biological sciences.?5 
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OBJECTIVITY IN 
SCIENCE AND AESTHETICS 


A. T. Winterbourne 


I 


VONE way of demarcating aesthetics from science is by insisting that the 
“judgements of the latter are objective, while the judgements of the former 
have only subjective validity. It is not always specified precisely in what 
this objectivity consists, nor is it always clear why making this distinction 
matters to our assessment of the relative merits of the two enterprises. The 
assumption seems to be that it is this objectivity which accounts for the 
success and progress of science, while the lack of an objective method is 
supposed to relegate art to pluralism and subjectivism in a pejorative sense. 
Among the questions I wish to consider in this paper are: (a) are aesthetic 
judgements objective in the same way that scientific judgements are?; and 
(b); if the answer to (a) is affirmative, what implications does this have for 

eour view of an intelligible distinction between science and art? 


II 


In a recent paper, David Best has argued for an affirmative answer to the 
first of these questions.1 Although I sympathize with much that is implicit 
in Best’s general approach, I have serious reservations about some of his 
detailed argument, which is neither 'a completely convincing answer to (a), 
nor the foundation for any understanding of (b). 

j Itis the aim of Best’s paper to expose a misconception concerning the 
nature of objectivity which, he thinks, is accepted not only by scientists, but 
also by those who write about art—including critics and philosophers. This 
misconception consists in identifying aesthetic judgements with subjectivity, 
and scientific judgements with objectivity. Best argues against the presump- 
tion that only scientific methods of substantiation are genuinely objective: 
‘it is an inappropriate and usually inadvertent comparison with what is 
taken to be a paradigm of objectivity which is the largest single source of the 
widely prevalent, confused and educationally damaging belief that artistic 

appreciation is subjective. ? However, in his attempt to rescue aesthetics 
from ‘subjectivism’, Best exaggerates the similarities between art and the 
scientific enterprise. This forms the core of my criticism of his approach. If 
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the term ‘objective knowledge’ is to have any meaning at all, then surely the 
knowledge obtained through science is paradigmatic? This does not preclude~; 
the possibility that other, non-scientific modes of knowledge may also be 
objective: it simply recognizes that science is the standard against which we 
assess other claims to objectivity, though it may not be the latter’s exclusive 
domain. To accept the paradigmatic nature of scientific objectivity could 
not, by itself, force us to identify the aesthetic with the ‘merely subjective’. 
In order to avoid the Scylla of subjectivism in aesthetics, Best opts for the 
Charybdis of obfuscation. He argues for the claim that aesthetic judgements 
are as fully objective as scientific judgements.? One of his motives for arguing 
in this way is educational. He writes: °. . . unless artistic appreciation is 
objective, there could be no justification for including the arts and literature . 
in education. On a subjectivist view the arts could lay claim to no function 
beyond that of relaxation or catharsis, and would therefore be merely 
subsidiary to serious subjects of study.’ Now this is a very curious argument 
indeed. Does Best really wish to claim that the value of an inquiry is a 
function of its ‘objectivity’? He insists that education must have to do with 
the inculcation of standards, and that if an activity is not objective the idea 
of applying standards is inappropriate. This is surely wrong. First of all it is 
not activities that are subjective or objective, but the judgements that we make 
about them, and the knowledge claims that we make by means of such 
judgements. Even on the assumption that a particular activity is not 
susceptible of description in objective terms, it seems quite wrong to; 
conflate this with questions of value. I assume that some activities, e.g., 
cooking, may be worth while, even though there is little agreement over 
‘objective’ standards of criticism in this case. The strong claim that Best 
makes to the effect that the arts and literature can justify no place in 
education—other than ‘relaxation or catharsis——unless the judgements 
made concerning them are objective in the strongest sense, neglects a whole 
range of possibilities. Education may include not only the following of rules 
but also the giving of examples. Novels may be worth studying not because 
they present us with ‘objective truth’ but because they enable us to consider~ 
imaginatively alternative worlds: they enable us to consider what the 
world would be like if such and such individual, social, political, etc., 
possibilities were realized.’ 

Before coming to the heart of his argument I want to comment on the 
restriction placed by Best on the meaning of ‘objective’. His paper proceeds 
on the assumption that we need do nothing more than refer to the Oxford 
Dictionary in order to understand this key term. Now ‘philosophy by 
lexicography’ is a hazardous undertaking at worst, and unilluminating at 
best. It would be preferable to begin a philosophical inquiry in an atmosphere 
of conceptual confusion, and aim to conclude with a definition—no matter 
how tentative—rather than place a spurious precision on the context of 
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inquiry from the outset. But at least the general tenor of Best’s argument is 
“clear. He aims to expose the view that beauty is in the eye of the beholder. 
This cliché can be used, as Best sees it, to encapsulate the subjectivist position, 
and is supposed to contrast with that which is ‘objective’, which, according 
to the Oxford Dictionary, *.. . depends upon real or external things’. Now 
if the import of this cliché is essentially that beauty, qua attribute or quality, 
takes all of its meaning and origin from personal idiosyncrasy or purely 
private experience, then I am not so certain that it makes any sense. Beauty 
may not, as a property, inhere in things in the same way that mass, position, 
etc., do; but it may still depend upon external things, while not being 
exhausted by them. If we said that colour is in the eye of the beholder, we 
acapture part of what is known about the complex physiological process of 
‘colour perception; yet this in no way commits us to the implausible view 
that colour is a merely subjective phenomenon. We know that the perception 
of colour depends upon objects reflecting light in certain well-understood 
ways, and is to that extent an objective phenomenon. Of course, when 
Best cites L. A. Reid, who writes that the feelings expressed in art’... belong, 
analytically and abstractly regarded, to the side of the subject and not the 
object’® he is correct in placing this view inside a subjectivist framework. 
But by itself this view says nothing about whether the quality which gives 
risë to these feelings, e.g., beauty, is to be regarded as merely subjective. Of 
course feelings belong to the side of the subject—where else could they 
belong? 

What is the evidence that confirms the prejudice that aesthetic judgements 
are merely subjective? Best argues that the subjectivist accepts the thesis 
called ‘scientism’. Now this term can be given a variety of meanings, all of 
which take some account of the: relationship between intelligibility— 
‘explanation’—and data. It is a misconstrual of this relationship which gives 
rise to the thesis that increasing information generates better explanations. 
This unwarranted equivalence is affirmed because of the conflation of two 
propositions: first, the true proposition that information is independent of a 

~given conceptual framework with, second, the proposition that there is no 
difference between information and explanation, which is false.” Best’s 
version of scientism is rather more’ general than this. It amounts to the 
assertion that the only objectivity is scientific objectivity. From this, Best 
argues, arises the ‘disastrous’ thesis of subjectivism to the effect that aesthetic 
judgement is not rational. (The precise relationship between objectivity and 
rationality is left unclear.) He goes on to say that scientism includes the idea 
that only that which can be measured exists. It would have been helpful here 
to have cited some typical (modern) examples of this prejudice among 
scientists. A scientist might wish to say: if anything is to be included in the 
compass of science, it must be susceptible of test. Scientific measurements are 
naturally restrictive in the sense that they may only measure those properties 
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that a particular theory allows for: this does not mean that scientists claim 
that there are no other properties an object may have. = 
Consider the following argument from Best: 


(A) Itis true that all forms of behaviour can be scientifically examined. It follows that the 
actions of a dancer can be scientifically examined. . . . Moreover artistic appreciation 
does not depend on and is in no way answerable to scientific examination. Hence 
the conclusion seems inescapable that artistic appreciation is subjective.’ 


Now considered as a serious piece of logical reasoning this is confusing. We 
start with an impeccable syllogism: 


(B) 1. All forms of behaviour can be scientifically examined. 
2. The actions of a dancer are forms of behaviour, therefore, 


3. The actions of a dancer can be scientifically examined. “4 


Best then constructs a straw man, in the form of the second part of passage 
(A). The second argument, i.e., the deduction of the proposition that 
aesthetic judgement is subjective, from the putative fact that aesthetic 
judgement is independent of scientific examination, only works assuming 
the truth of the following two propositions: (a) only that which ‘depends on’ 
scientific examination is objective, and (b) aesthetic judgement, appreciation, 
etc., is a ‘form of behaviour’. Of course Best is arguing against what he has 
taken to be the conclusion of the argument from scientific examination, as 
well as any presuppositions of it. But since the argument of (B) contains no 
reference to objectivity it cannot, by itself, lead directly to any conclusions~ 
concerning this notion. (a) therefore, requires independent justification: on 
the other hand (b) is clearly implausible. The argument that Best employs for 
the objectivity of aesthetic judgement, which of course he intends to knock 
down, is not, as he thinks, ‘impressive’. He writes: “. . . we should not 
confuse the fact that all human behaviour can be scientifically examined with 
the quite different, and false, supposition that scientific examination can tell 
us all we want to know about human behaviour.’ This is entirely correct. 
However, it is no part of the argument of (A), and may only be connected to 
it via assumptions such as (a) and (b). = 
There is a further argument for the non-objectivity of aesthetic judgements 
that Best now attacks. This is the argument from consensus, or the argument 
from the availability of shared methods of resolving disputes. Best argues, 
rightly, that the important point is not whether aesthetic judgements are 
‘scientific’ but whether they are objective. In addition there exist, within 
limits, certain agreed procedures for resolving aesthetic disputes. That is, 
there exist inter-subjective standards of assessment in the field, and these 
are legitimized by the artistic community. (This process is, I assume, 
supposedly analogous to the process of legitimation of scientific propositions 
and theories by means of a consensus of specialists. However, there are 
crippling limitations to the force of this analogy, as I shall suggest below.) 
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It might be objected that such ‘standards’ are very far from being objective 
in any sense of this term that a scientist would recognize. But for Best this 
is not the point. Unless we illegitimately identify scientific with objective 
judgements, we may not simply assume that there are no objective judgements 
which are non-scientific. Even given the plausibility of this, Best’s argument 
for insisting on a parallelism between scientific and aesthetic methods of 
resolving disputes is not so much mistaken as too vague and undeveloped 
for the argument to convince a scientist. We need a proper comparison here. 
Suppose we compare these two propositions: S thinks that (a) the Mona 
Lisa is rubbish, and S thinks that (b) water freezes at 100°C. So far as (a) is 
concerned, even if S accepts that everyone else thinks otherwise, this, in 
@itself, is never a sufficient reason for giving up the judgement.) Now 
although this might also be true with respect to (b) it is difficult to see what 
considerations S might have in mind for sticking to his judgement in this 
case.!? But if, in the case of (b), S can be convinced that it is false, given certain 
assumptions that S himself accepts, then S would give up (b). Anyone who 
accepted (a) in the face of all the ‘evidence’ may be considered a philistine, 
or insensitive. Anyone who accepted (b) in the face of all the evidence would 
be considered plain stupid or, if he persisted, and ‘extended his range’, a 
madman.t° The evidence which constitutes the meaning of (b) also forms 
grounds for believing it. The evidence which constitutes the ‘meaning’ of 
_ (a) never, in itself, gives grounds for the acceptance of it qua aesthetic 
“judgement. We can believe and accept all the ‘evidence’ for the falsity of 
(a), and yet still, without absurdity, assert (a). So far as (b) is concerned, its 
relation to evidence may be taken as a paradigm for what it means to 
understand evidence. In science there are shared decision procedures to 
facilitate the move from a given proposition to its proof: in aesthetics there 
does not seem to be any close parallel to such a decision procedure.*4 

I now turn to what is my most fundamental objection to Best’s argument. 
His approach is misleading because first, he overstates his case; and second, 
he takes far too little account of the crucial debates which have dominated 

~ the philosophy of science in the last twenty years or so. Best is right to insist 
on the importance of accepting a wider concept of explanation than would 
be available if scientific objectivity was the only legitimate kind. Explanations 
are context-specific; unless everything is physics we shall need a willingness 
to accept some rather general and diffuse notions of explanation in some 
problem areas, if only because it would be extravagantly optimistic to expect 
precision of a logico-mathematical nature where this is quite inappropriate 
to the subject-matter. 

Best introduces a tripartite scheme of “kinds of reasoning’ which is un- 
objectionable, though incomplete. The three types are deductive, inductive, 
and ‘interpretative 1° The first of these is, according to Best, characteristic 
of logic and mathematics; the second, characteristic of science; and the 
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third, which Best thinks has been ‘surprisingly overlooked’, is found not 
only in reasoning about the arts but also in scientific argument. Unfortunately, — 
it will not do to suggest that the place of interpretation is not fully appreciated 
as a fundamental component of scientific reasoning. The hypothetico- 
deductive method—widely, though not universally, accepted as the scientific 
method, superseding the deductive/inductive dichotomy—introduces a 
creative element into scientific discovery which is increasingly being 
recognized as ‘aesthetic .1® According to Best, a subjectivist position implies 
an unlimited possibility of equally valid or intelligible interpretations.1” 
Using this tripartite scheme, Best says that though works of art may be open 
to various interpretations, it does not follow from this that aesthetic judge- 
ments are subjective. Of course, it does not follow from this fact alone. We . 
need to remind ourselves that art and science are very different enterprises, - 
aiming at different kinds of results. If both art and science are interpretations, 
which is unquestionably true, we must at some stage try to account for the 
differences between them, for fear that we collapse the distinction altogether, 
and arrive at absurd conclusions. There is little doubt that scientific verifica- 
tion presupposes interpretations of certain kinds. But to conclude from this, 
as Best apparently does, that the difference in interpretation as employed in 
the arts and sciences respectively, is one of degree, not kind, requires a 
different kind of argument from the one he in fact gives. Indeed, his dis- 
cussion after this is vitiated by a failure to analyse his own concept of inter- 
pretation with rigour. Interpretation per se does not solve any problems. 
concerning objectivity, since we could plausibly insist on the viability of the 
subjective/objective distinction inside a wider concept of interpretation. 
That is, we might still wish to affirm the objective nature of scientific inter- 
pretations against the subjective, even individual, interpretations involved in 
aesthetic judgements. 


MI 


One of the limitations of Best’s argument is that his relatively unanalysed— 
concept of interpretation fails to bring out an important characteristic of 
objectivity as applied to scientific reasoning. It is not entirely clear whether 
Best is arguing that the existence of interpretations in science increases its 
element of subjectivity, thus bringing it closer to the activities of art criticism, 
etc.; or whether the two are brought together because ultimately interpreta- 
tion in aesthetics allows for its being objective in just the same way as 
science. 

Constable once remarked that “painting is a science . . . of which pictures 
are but the experiments’.1® If aesthetic judgements are to be considered 
objective, we require a theory of art which would be almost universally 
accepted, and would be a ‘paradigm’ for stating problems as well as resolving 
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disputes. Can we take Constable’s remark seriously? The analogy is 
imprecise, and raises a number of serious problems. It seems that the general 
idea would be to treat the relationship between (a) pictures and (A) painting 
as analogous to the relationship of (b) experiments to (B) theories. Yet an 
occurrence of (b) may turn out to be a refutation of (B): is there any parallel 
here in art? The difficulty is that it is much more plausible to think of (A) as 
an individual painter, not a school: an individual painter might well regard 
his paintings as solutions to his puzzles. His failure to ‘solve’ them may still 
result in an entirely worth-while product, and need have no relevance to 
what other painters in the school are doing. The problem for aesthetics is 
the proliferation of varying judgements about pictures, etc. Objectivity and 


interpretation enter into science just as much at the stage of theory con- 


` 
`~ 
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struction, after the experiments have been performed. In a general way, it 
seems that interpretation in science consists in abstracting and selecting objects 
of study for description within a theory. Scientific interpretation often 
consists in knowing what to leave out; aesthetic interpretation consists in 
reading things in. 

An objective judgement in science, such as ‘the temperature of boiling 
water is 373°K is not only a generalization from inductive evidence which 
incorporates a general theory of heat, it also enables us to predict what 
would happen if certain operations were performed on certain materials. An 
‘objective’ judgement in art, such as ‘Painting X is beautiful’ is never asserted 
for inductive reasons, as Kant pointed out, and its ‘objectivity’ consists in 
the fact that other observers ought to agree with the judgement. 

Of course there are no indisputable facts in science, if by this is meant the 
assertion of a proposition supposed to be incorrigible with respect to all 
frameworks in which the proposition might appear. There is no absolute 
distinction between purely descriptive statements and various degrees of 
interpretative statement, as I am sure Best would agree. But we should not 
be misled into thinking that because a distinction of some sort is of degree 
and not kind, we cannot make sharp and important differentiations within 
this continuum.?° 

In insisting on the fundamentally different character of scientific objectivity, 
it is vital to keep in mind what is lost at the same time. The progress of 
science, and in particular, physics, has as much to do with abstraction and 
idealization as with description of the phenomenal world which it pre- 
supposes. The more successful a physical theory is, the more it requires 
articulation by means of a logico-mathematical structure which disconnects 
it from reality in the very attempt to understand it.*1 There is no reason to 
regret the lack of genuine objectivity in aesthetics if the price that would 


~ need to be paid was a reduction in the number of ‘paradigms’, styles, or 


schools. The contemporaneous existence of, say, surrealism, conceptualism, 
primitivism, etc., militates against the easy acceptance of aesthetic judgements 
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as objective. Yet this should be part of the celebration of art, not a cause for 


regret. 


« 
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THE AESTHETIC CONTROL OF 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


Arnold Whittick 


LEGISLATIVE POWERS to control the visual character of the environment have 

agradually been introduced through successive Acts of Parliament, while 
‘planning applications for new buildings have been, in theory, subject to 
planning authority control, which includes matters of appearance. With the 
conservation of an existing environment, which comprehends the preser- 
vation of buildings of historic and -architectural interest,! we are on fairly 
sure ground because when buildings and urban spaces form a familiar and 
cherished environment there is generally a wide measure of agreement 
with little dissension of an aesthetic nature. It is true that beauty and 
architectural merit are initially matters of individual subjective appraisement 
but they acquire a degree of objective value by reason of a wide consensus of 
_ subjective evaluations. With new buildings, which are often the subject of 
“~widely different aesthetic appraisals, it is a different matter. It is stated in the 
Town and Country Planning Act 1947 (Section 13 ~(3) (a)) that where 
permission for development is granted the approval of the local planning 
authority may be required with respect to the design and external 
appearance. This means that if the local authority, through its planning 
committee and officers, does not like a proposed new building it can refuse 
planning permission presumably on the ground of protecting the character 
of the environment in the interests of the community. Is it the best judge? 
That has frequently been a question. 

~- All kinds of difficulties arise. The local authority may be imposing its 
judgement against the work of a highly qualified architect. It is often the 
case that a new building is the subject of controversy and what is or is not a 
good new building is a matter of opinion. Protests have often been made 
against the judgement of local authorities, while new buildings have 
sometimes been the subject of bitter controversy. An example typical of 
the divergence of opinion that often exists was when the now famous 
Highpoint block of flats at Highgate was erected in 1935. There was a 
tremendous outcry against this monstrosity, as it was typified, by the 
~people of Highgate, and a Highgate Preservation Society was formed to 
prevent a repetition of this kind of building. When it was desired to build an 
extension in the same manner it was met with considerable obstruction from 
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the local authority.? Yet these blocks of flats are now widely admired as _ 
among the finest examples of modern architecture which look well in their™ 
setting. This example can be multiplied many times, for there is frequently 
the conflict between what is new and original as opposed to the traditional; 
and the conflict is not always between the developers with their architects 
and the lay public, but between modern and traditional architects. In view of 
the fact that new and original work may meet with opposition and sub- 
sequently be widely admired not only for itself but in its setting, is it good 
policy to have any measure of aesthetic control? 

In the visual arts of painting and sculpture freedom of individual express- 
ion is not only desirable but is essential if they are to have a vigorous life. 
But architecture is a public art, it forms much of the urban environment andy, 
affects everybody. Local planning authorities justifiably consider that they > 
have an obligation to the community to protect the character of the 
environment from what they consider to be disturbing and inharmonious 
developments. Various views have been expressed regarding aesthetic 
control of new urban development. I will cite three: (1) The laissez-faire 
approach which holds that design should be free from aesthetic control 
because experience does not justify it, while in a changing world the new 
and original may not be readily understood. There are manifold examples of 
such works being initially adversely criticized but subsequently greatly 
admired and regarded as of merit. 

(2) A less extreme view is that although design should be free of-, 
aesthetic control care should be taken that it is in the hands of the qualified. 
The difficulty here is the confidence in the qualified. If all architects were 
independent and responsible mainly to their own artistic convictions then it 
might prove satisfactory; but architects work for clients who may impose 
their artistic requirements; while in the case of the “package-deal’, when 
architects are employed by large building firms, this independent operation 
of the qualified architect is difficult. As Joe Hazan says: “Any proposal which 
advocates a total transfer of responsibility to qualified designers, must first 
find a way to liberate them from their clients’.3 This may be going rather 
far, but in the interests of good architectural standards it is important that 
an architect’s artistic convictions should determine a conception. Great 
architects are usually free to be independent. The two extremes are illustrated 
by Philip Webb and one of his assistants. Webb always wanted his own way 
when designing his beautiful houses and used to argue with his clients. His 
assistant, Basset, remarked “Webb will worry himself to fiddle strings if he 
argues so much with his clients; I would put the drains on the top of the 
roof if they wanted it’. There are the two extremes. If all architects were 
like Philip Webb one could have confidence in them. 

(3) A third view is control according to accepted standards, which, 
though liable to mistakes, can ensure some level of architectural merit. 
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This is a widely held view by planning authorities but it is fraught with 

“difficulties. The standards would presumably be based on familiar traditional 
design and on agreed principles, but it is not always possible to apply these 
to new, experimental and progressive developments as I hope to show later. 
A degree of confidence in decisions would of course exist with this method 
if the advice of a panel of architects, established for the purpose, or, in large 
scale work, of the Fine Art Commission had been obtained. 

The fundamental questions are whether (1) it is possible to establish a 
reasonable degree of objective assessment in the case of new buildings so as 
to enable some measure of the control of the visual aspects of the environ- 
ment; and, coupled with this, (2) whether there can be any degree of such 

-control consistent with a liberal and progressive attitude to artistic expression; 
“and (3) whether some sacrifice of this expression is necessary in the interests 
of an accepted concept of the urban environment. 

It is desirable to be clear about what is meant by ‘subjective’ and ‘objective’ 
in this context because on this the validity of any degree of control depends. 
Degrees of subjectivity and objectivity in human experience were discussed 
by Locke, Berkeley and Hume and by more recent philosophers such as 
Alexander and Whitehead. The difference is often defined in simple terms as 
‘subjective’ meaning perception of sensations resulting from external 
stimuli, while ‘objective’ means that the external stimuli belong to a common 
world that is of and beyond our individual experience. The extremes are 

‘that in the subjective view all that we know is based on the perception of our 
sensations, while in the objective view the cause of these sensations is a real 
world common to all perceiving organisms. Whitehead well defines the 
difference. “Subjectivist’ means, he says, ‘that the nature of our immediate 
experience is the outcome of the perceptive peculiarities of the subject 
enjoying the experience’ and “the expression of the individual peculiarities of 
the cognitive act’. ‘Objectivist’ means ‘that the actual elements perceived by 
our senses are in themselves the elements of a common world’ and ‘that this 
complex of things includes our acts of cognition, but transcends them’. 

~"Things pave the way for cognition rather than vice versa’. Whitehead, as is 
well known, was an objectivist. There is support for his views in the theory 
of organic evolution that our senses and organs develop as the result of 
external stimuli. 

Although the objectivist would contend that the physical qualities of 
objects belong to a common world partly independent of the individual 
percipient he would concur that beauty depends in the first instance on the 
experience of the individual mind. Yet it becomes by a community of minds 
objective and is thus established as a value with the other values of truth and 

goodness. As a value it is communicable. This is emphasized by Samuel 
Alexander, when he says that ‘beauty is not dependent on an individual 
mind but is a common possession of many minds.* He adds later that 
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‘personal value is a misnomer. Value itself is impersonal’.* If this contention 
is sound then it means that value has a social implication, is an identification” 
of many minds, and is objective in this sense. 

Roger Scruton takes a similar view with regard to value in his recently 
published book The Aesthetics of Architecture. He speaks of ‘values that 
transcend the sphere of individual impulse. Values indicate what is worth- 
while, not just for me, here, now but for anyone.” Scruton had already 
given an indication of the transition from subjective to objective judgement. 
‘Aesthetic judgement’, he says, ‘is subjective’ as it ‘articulates an individual 
experience. But in another sense it is objective for it aims to justify that 
experience, through presenting reasons that are valid for others besides 
oneself’® thus endeavouring, it can be added, to establish a value. pe 

If beauty, which comprehends architectural merit,® is a value because of its” 
social implications this would suggest some justification for the aesthetic 
control of the environment in the sense of maintaining such value. 

It is necessary to determine the constituents of these values in a world 
where the subjects of the beautiful are constantly changing. The method, it 
seems to me, is by the formulation of principles of design, as distinct from 
the kind or style of design, resulting from comprehensive aesthetic ex- 
perience which may be beyond the individual mind and be that of a com- 
munity of minds. The fault of any control would, therefore, be if one or 
more of the principles is wrong or is remote from changing function and 
technology. This makes it essential that the principles should comprehend 
architecture which depends both on free or intrinsic beauty and concept.2° 

Illustration of judging according to principles as distinct from kind or 
style of design is afforded by the erection of a new apartment block at the 
end of a crescent of stately early Victorian houses on the front at Folkestone. 
This apartment block is in the modern idiom with squarish effect in its 
plain walls and fenestration offering a contrast to the more ornate mouldings 
and projections of the Victorian houses. There was a protest against its 
erection. In the abstract however there is harmony of the old and new; the 
apartment block is of the same height as the houses and there is the same- 
broad massing. The authorities were obviously right in giving it planning 
permission in spite of the subsequent adverse criticism. 

There are several examples in London where a new building in the modern 
idiom contrasts in style with existing buildings yet harmonizes in scale and 
massing, such as Sir Denys Lasdun’s block of flats in St. James’s Place near 
the eastern boundary of Green Park. Even grafting an extension on an 
existing building resulting in contrasting styles can be successful if the 
massing and scale is in harmony. At the east end of the large Victorian- 
Edwardian Cavendish Hotel on the front at Eastbourne is a contrasting - 
addition with large glazed areas, plain walls and horizontal emphasis, which 
comes as a shock to some percipients, yet there is harmony of scale and 
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zmassing. These changes give life to architecture. They are the same as 
“occurred in the evolution of the successive styles in Gothic architecture 
allowing originality and variety within a general unity. These are just 
examples of valuable freedom of expression within general principles that 
could be the guide to control. 

This occurs with the proposed heights of new buildings in cities. The 
centres of three of the most beautiful cities in Europe, Rome, Vienna and 
Paris, have been kept to a certain level in preservation of the skyline and 
buildings have been controlled in height to preserve a visual value. Regrets 
have been expressed that some such policy was not adopted to preserve more 
the character of some parts of London. Protests regarding the heights of 

buildings have often been made with varying success. 

The principle of the harmony of forms without reference to functional or 
decorative content is a sound one, but in the case of appearance resulting 
from a new building technique the matter is more difficult. It can be 
illustrated by Hume’s remarks on the proportions of a pillar. Hume says 
that ‘the rules of architecture require, that the top of a pillar should be more 
slender than its base, and that because such a figure conveys to us the idea of 
security, which is pleasant; whereas the contrary form gives us the ap- 
prehension of danger, which is uneasy’ This apprehension represents a 
common feeling that existed, among architects and layman alike, at the time 
of the transition from the architecture of stone and brick to the architecture 
‘of steel and reinforced concrete. The shape of the pillar mentioned by Hume 
gives a sense of security because we think of it in terms of stone and its 
structural capacity, with which by long experience we are familiar. In steel 
and reinforced concrete, which have a tensile strength that stone has not, 
different and more functional shapes have evolved such as slender columns 
tapering towards the base. At one time many critics of the new architecture 
of steel and concrete argued that cantilevering and similar construction gives 
an unpleasant feeling of insecurity, because, they argued, a building should 
not only be strong but look strong and control was advocated accordingly. 
This is to judge the forms resulting from the structural capacity of one 
material by those resulting from the different structural capacity of another. 
Controls on such a basis stand in the way of technological evolution. Here 
is a case where perceptual adjustment to the structural capacities of materials 
evolves with experience. 

There is another aspect of the appearance of buildings in which controls 
have been considered desirable on the grounds of unsuitability of style. As a 
condition of architectural suitability it has often been suggested that 
buildings should look what they are: that a church should look like a 
‘church, a school like a school, a railway station should look like one, and so 
on. Often a modern church building is criticized as looking like a factory 
and not as is said looking like what it is. But how do people know what 
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buildings should look like? Merely from their knowledge of these buildings, 


in various historical periods and judging their appearance by the historical 
standards. These are non essentials. What is important in the present context 
is that the building should be a unified composition of forms in the abstract, 
withont reference to practical purpose, and in harmony with its sur- 
roundings, although it may look for some percipients more like their ideas of 
another type of building. Any sort of control that is based on truth to his- 
torical type means judging design by outworn standards and is untenable. 

It will be deduced from what has already been said that aesthetic control of 
new buildings can rarely be justified. Only in one way has it any validity, 
that it accords in the abstract of forms to existing buildings and spaces so as 
not to disturb unduly a valued environment. It is in this way that the Roya 
Fine Art Commission!? best performs its valuable advisory service. The 
Commission not only gives advice to public bodies and local authorities 
when requested, but itself sometimes calls attention to what it feels is an 
undesirable development. At the same time it sometimes lends ‘support to a 
striking and original design which is obviously of the highest quality, but 
which, perhaps by virtue of its originality might encounter some public 
opposition’.13 It should be added that planning authorities are often 
influenced by such public opposition. 

In giving advice on a proposed new building the Commission does its 
utmost to form a value judgement at the preparatory stages and asks for the 
utmost information for imaginative visualization. In a statement by the 
Chairman, Sir Derman Christopherson, made in January r980, detailed 
information is enumerated for this purpose. The adequate submission of 
drawings is not always forthcoming. It is too frequently found that they 
‘have shown the context of a design inadequately or not at all... . In other 
countries it is often obligatory for an architect to undertake studies in the 
relationships between the new design and the existing streets and buildings, 
and to submit drawings with all these relationships clearly shown. In 
England there is no legal obligation to include such essential information’. 
Local authorities are urged only ‘to accept drawings submitted for planning 
approval if they show the new design in the context of all neighbouring 
existing buildings and features as well as of protective development when it is 
known’. 

The Commission, it should be made clear, is advisory and has no judicial 
powers. A local authority or public body can decide whether to accept the 
Commission’s advice, but as that is often requested it has generally in such 
cases considerable influence. 

To reiterate, only by adherence to principles, such as that of formal 
relations seen in the abstract, with a constant review of these principles in the 
light of changing functional and technological conditions, does any 
aesthetic contro] of new buildings appear to be justified. In present circum- 
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stances this would apply only in the matter of new buildings harmonizing 
with a setting either urban or rural that is already valued by the community. 
In all other aspects of design the architect should, like any other artist, be 
given the utmost freedom of expression. 
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Contemporary Aesthetics in Scandinavia. Edited 
by LARS AAGAARD-MOGENSEN and GØRAN 
HERMEREN. Doxa. 1980. pp. 224. No 
published price. 

A Just history of twentieth-century philo- 

sophy would have to pay due tribute to the 

distinctive and substantial contribution 
made by Scandinavian philosophers. One 
area to which their contribution has been 
considerable is aesthetics. At a time when 
elsewhere this was thought to be, in Pass- 
more’s phrase, a somewhat ‘dreary’ science, 

a variety of philosophers in Scandinavian 

countries were producing a substantial body 

of writing on aesthetics. Here now is a 

volume by many hands, under the editor- 

ship of Lars Aagaard-Mogensen and Göran 

Hermerén, which shows that the study of 

aesthetics in all its aspects is still being vigo- 

rously pursued in Scandinavia. The editors 
have invited contributions from art histori- 
rians, a composer, a psychotherapist, pro- 
fessors of literature as well as philosophers. 

Thus, Brunius writes on the notion of 

‘families of art’, Aagaard-Mogensen and 

Løgstrup on art and knowledge, Hedius and 

Ringbom on music, Zapffe on the intersub- 

jective control of description and evaluation, 

Gotlind on a relativistic approach to the 

effects of art, Olsen on genre, Linner on the 

question of the reality of fictional characters, 

Wrede on art as action and Johannessen, 

Nordenstam and Danbolt present a related 

series of papers that arise from some substan- 

tial remarks by Johannessen on Wittgen- 
stein’s Lectures and Conversations on Aes- 
thetics. Many of the papers merit extended 
comment. The necessity to be selective 
within the space of a shortish review, how- 
ever, has led me to select the papers of 

Hermerén, Olsen and Wrede for what I fear 

is overly brief comment. 


Hermerén’s paper is entitled “The Nature 
of Aesthetic Theories’ and it asks ‘why 
bother with aesthetic theories?’ Since some 
have argued that the dreariness of aesthetics 
is due to its tendency to theorizing; since the 
construction of theories and their discussion 
has so often taken the place of a scrutiny of 
the aesthetic phenomena upon which those 
theories are founded, and since there is a 
tendency in a post-Wittgensteinian climate 
to argue that we must do away with theory 
(see Investigations rog}, the question that 
Hermerén raises is a pertinent one. 

The paper is in two parts, the second of 
which discusses with some force a number 
of what Hermerén calls ‘meta-theories’ or 
claims about the nature of an aesthetic theory 
e.g., the claim that such theories are impos 
sible, or the claim that such theories seek the 
necessary and sufficient conditions for some- 
thing’s being art. These meta-theories are 
often stated with some elegance by Herme- 
rén and for this reason the paper will help 
focus some blurred issues. However, to 
answer the question “What theories have 
been about aesthetics and what is the status 
of those theories?’ is not to answer the deeper 
question “Why bother with aesthetic the- 
ories at all?’ This question is touched on in 
the earlier part of the paper. There Herme- 
rén suggests that people are beginning to 
bother again with aesthetic theories for a 
number of reasons: one is the feeling that we 
need a theory if we are to be able to sort out 
some problems about modern art. In that 
art we want to be able to answer questions 
such as “Can anything at all be art?’ or “What 
is the difference between good modern art 
and bad?’ (The Institutional Theory, with 
which Hermerén appears not to be entirely 
in sympathy, was in part at least prompted 
by such questions.) An interest in theories has 
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also been prompted by more general discus- 


‘> sions of the nature of theory, for example, 


in the work of Althusser and Kuhn. 

I have no doubt that there is some renewed 
interest in aesthetic theory, but Hermerén 
does not persuade me that there is reason to 
bother much with the kinds of aesthetic the- 
ory that he discusses. For first, it is not clear 
that there is anything in the field of aesthe- 
tics that properly deserves to be called ‘a 
theory’. As Hermerén himself pertinently 
remarks of many of the theories he discusses: 
‘A theory, as this word is commonly under- 
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art, or even as in recent years, whether this 
or that is art at all, it is unlikely that what 
are genuinely theories will help us. For until 
I know how to recognize what is art I am in 
no position to construct a genuine theory 
about it. Moreover if 1 am puzzled as to 
whether a ready-made is art I need to be 
shown how it falls under a concept I already 
possess (which will require some prior 
understanding of the difficult notion of fall- 
ing under a concept). A theory that has to 
assume that we can recognize what falls 
under the concept of art won’t help. And a 


theory, such as the Institution Theory, 
which says that ‘art status’ has been be- 


po is a set of statements, expressing ideas 
"7 “which aim to explain, and to help us under- 


stand, certain observed data, regularities, 
etc. Thus a definition by itself does not con- 
stitute a theory. More than just a definition 
of art, or a set of necessary and sufficient 
- conditions of art, is required, if an aesthetic 
theory is to be established. Definitions of 
several concepts are needed as well as hypo- 
theses and generalizations, relating these 
concepts to each other. We would also need 
to know how art is related to a multitude of 
other phenomena, how and why works of 


«art are created, and what kinds of effects they 


have, in order to be able to clarify and sys- 
tematise our intuitive understanding of these 
cultural phenomena.’ 

What is sometimes called a theory of art 
amounts to no more than an interest in the 
meaning of the term ‘art’. And one reason 
not to bother with theories of art and aes- 
thetics is thar in the proper sense of theory it 
is not obvious that there is anything that can 
be called a theory of art or an aesthetic 
theory (although there may be more general 
theories about human beings in which refer- 
ence to our aesthetic interests may be made). 

Doubtless it may be possible to produce 
what we do not have, that is, theories of 
aesthetics in some proper sense of the term 
‘theory’. Such theories are unlikely, how- 
ever, to help the philosophical aesthetician; 
for such theories are likely to take it for 
granted that we can already recognize works 
of art and will rather seek to explain the pro- 
duction and appreciation of such works. If, 
though, the question is what underlies our 
ability to recognize something as a work of 


queathed on certain puzzling objects with- 
out saying why, is likely to leave untouched 
that puzzlement that philosophy exists to 
alleviate. 

Olsen takes on a quite different question, 
that of the nature of genre. This paper has an 
interest quite apart from the contribution it 
makes to the analysis of a difficult concept. 
We are often told that our appreciation of 
a work of art depends on our knowing of the 
concept under which it falls. One version of 
this claim is that appreciation depends on a 
prior assignment of a work to its proper 
genre. As Olsen puts it there is often the 
suggestion that ‘the genre is the perspective 
in which the work must be seen in order for 
aesthetic appreciation to take place’ (158), 
and, ‘sonnets have to be understood as 
sonnets, romances as romances, comedies as 
comedies, picaresque novels etc., or critical 
judgements about meaning and value will 
become arbitrary and undecidable’ (163). 

The interest of this paper lies in the way 
in which Olsen argues that this kind of 
view (which he associates with E. D. Hirsch) 
is problematic. Far from genre being ‘the 
perspective in which the work must be seen 
in order for aesthetic appreciation to take 
place’, we should say, rather, that the con- 
cept of genre itself depends on a prior con- 
cept of literature, which is to say that we can 
identify and appreciate something as litera- 
ture prior to and independently of our 
assignment of it to a genre. Unless this is so, 
he thinks, it becomes a mere accident ‘that 
such genres as there are, are grouped to- 
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gether under a common name “literature” 
(163). 

None of this is to suggest that Olsen has 
no use for the concept of genre, indeed part 
of his paper proposes what he calls a ‘weak’ 
concept of genre which should prove useful 
to those involved in historical, sociological 
and other such studies of literature. What is 
argued, and the argument deserves to be 
taken seriously, is that we can appreciate 
something as a literary work prior to our 
assignment of it to a genre class; indeed 
unless we could do so we could have no 
concept of a genre class. (For there to be 
genres there has to be some general kind of 
which they are genres.) 

Although I find the argument convincing 
I make two comments on it. First, Olsen’s 
argument, if it works, shows that we do not 
first have to identify the genre of a work 
before we can aesthetically appreciate it. It 
may still be true, however, that appreciation 
requires some other kind of knowledge 
about the provenance of the work, e.g., 
knowledge of what the artist took himself to 
be doing and the kinds of problems to which 
he was addressing himself. So although it 
will be true that appreciation does not 
require a knowledge of the genre-concept 
under which the work falls, there may still 
be some truth in the claim, as Wollheim 
has put it, that appreciation may require 
some knowledge of the concept under which 
the work was created. 

Secondly, although Olsen uses the term 
‘genre’ I suspect that he is interested in the 
more general notion of the relevance to 
appreciation of a knowledge of the cate- 
gories into which art can be grouped, where 
these include such things as styles, kinds, 
types, genres, etc. Not every such category 
is, however, properly called a genre. Thus 
Olsen refers to the picaresque as a genre 
(which is probably right) and to the sonnet 
as a genre (which doesn’t sound quite right). 
What is needed here is some more careful 
account of the various ways in which we 
categorize works of art (of which ‘genre’ is 
only one) and some account of why we have 
the categories we do. I do not think that the 
general point that Olsen wishes to make, 
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however, is vitiated by the broadness of his 
use of the term ‘genre’. 

Finally a word about Wrede’s paper. This 
is entitled “The Action Aspect of Art’ and is 
related to remarks made in various places by 
Göran Hermerén (e.g., in his book Influence 
in Art and Literature). Hermerén has distin- 
guished ‘action focussed’ and “object focus- 
sed’ concepts of art. Using these categories 
Wrede points to the fact that many modern 
critics and theories of criticism have treated 
the work of art as on a par with a naturally 
occurring object and have ignored its status 
as a man-made thing. In this connection he 


relevantly quotes Beardsley and Wimsatt’s-@ 


remark that the work of art ‘is detached 
from the author at birth and goes about the 
world beyond his power to intend about it 
or control it’. In such a remark, Wrede 
believes, we can see the tendency ‘to isolate 
in aesthetics the work of art from action’. 
Without wishing to deny that for some pur- 
poses a work of art can be treated as a natural 
object, Wrede wishes to claim that this is to 
ignore other aspects which cannot be so 
treated. He writes, ‘It is hard to see why the 
political nature of the action performed by 
Picasso when painting and exhibiting the 
‘Guernica’ or the inherent social criticism 
in Zola’s ‘Les Halles’ or “Germinal’ ought to 
be disregarded and considered irrelevant to 
the understanding of those works as art. One 
may well ask in many cases whether such a 
reduced interpretation (particularly con- 
cerning literary works of art) is not depriving 
the work of art of some of its essential and 
most obvious potentialities’ (137). 

I find this kind of consideration congenial. 
It helps to show why there has been such 
passionate debate about the relevance of a 
consideration by critics of the artist’s inten- 
tions. Some of the disputants have treated 
the work as an object, some have treated it 
as an action and the result has been a fierce 
argument conducted at cross purposes. 
Further, Wrede suggests ways in which 
recent work in the philosophy of mind may 
be brought to bear on aesthetic problems. 
(In this connection Wrede uses von Wright’s 
Explanation and Understanding.) Above all 
he suggests ways in which we might break 
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up the log jam of the debate about the rele- 


‘ vance of references by critics to artists by 


suggesting hitherto unexplored possibilities. 
Right or wrong a paper that does that much 
deserves attention. 
University of Lancaster COLIN LYAS 
A History of Six Ideas: An Essay in Aesthetics. 
By WLADYSLAW TATARKIEWICZ. Martinus 
Nijhoff, The Hague. 1980. pp. 383. r00 
guilders. 
THE srx ideas, chronicled in the eleven chap- 
ters of this book, are: art; beauty; form; 
creativity; mimesis; and aesthetic experi- 
ence. Equal shares of attention have not 
historically been paid to each, so it is not 
surprising to find that while art gets one 
third of the entire book devoted to it creati- 
vity must make do with one brief chapter of 
some twenty pages or so. It is a particularly 
interesting chapter, however, because the 
material, particularly the theological, is not 
standard in histories of aesthetics. 
Sadly this book is the last of Wladyslaw 
Tatarkiewicz’s publications, for this distin- 
guished Polish historian of aesthetics and 


` philosopher died in April 1980. His death is 


a serious loss to the study of aesthetics. 
Readers of this journal will know Tatarki- 
ewicz’s article “What is Art? The Problem 
of Definition Today’ published in the Spring 
1971 issue. This has been used as a basis for 
the English translation of some sections of 
Chapter One while other chapters similarly: 
incorporate other published articles of the 
author’s. But Tatarkiewicz will be best 
known here for his monumental three- 
volume History of Aesthetics to which A 
History of Six Ideas, as its Foreword puts it, 
‘may be regarded as a supplement and con- 
clusion . . . —as it were, a fourth volume’. 
The author was seemingly faced therefore 
with the daunting task of having to cope 
with nearly three centuries of aesthetics, for 
his History stopped at the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The modern period, not covered then 
in the previous History, is peculiarly difficult 
for it includes our present controversies and 
quarrels; and indeed it was not until the 
eighteenth century that aesthetics was estab- 
lished as a distinct branch of philosophy (or 
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separate science, as Tatarkiewicz has it). 
Perhaps there is in the present book the 
merest hint that what was born late could 
die young, some slight sense of what now- 
adays is insisted upon from more than one 
quarter: namely that aesthetics is in crisis. 
But whether that crisis is terminal or is a 
stage in the further, and fruitful, develop- 
ment of the field is a question which it is 
singularly inappropriate to pursue here since 
Tatarkiewicz’s concern is of course the past 
and not the future. 

Wisely he has not sought to bring his His- 
tory of Aesthetics up to date by attempting the 
systematic coverage of aesthetics since 1700. 
Rather, he has taken six ideas and has traced 
their histories individually, going back as far 
as the early history of each idea required, and 
equally coming down to the present day 
only where this is warranted. For some of 
the ideas surveyed have no present worth 
speaking of and others no ancient history. 
In short it is no part of Tatarkiewicz’s in- 
tention to write the history of aesthetics 
from the eighteenth century to the present. 

The author insists on a distinction between 
definitions, which establish the meaning of 
a term or concept, and theories, which pur- 
port to establish the principal properties of 
the things which belong to the classes iden- 
tified by the definitions. The distinction is 
important although Tatarkiewicz has judged 
that the philosophical controversies to which 
it must give rise cannot be explored in this 
book, since he requires the distinction here 
as a means for ordering and arranging his 
historical material. Thus we are offered, for 
example, separate histories of the concept of 
art and of the classification of the arts. 

It cannot be said that the method or the 
matter make for a book which can always 
be read with ease or with philosophical profit 
from cover to cover. It is as a conspectus 
or compendium or even as a small encyclo- 
paedia of aesthetics that the workisinvaluable. 
Unfortunately there is, however, no subject 
index but an index of names, which was pre- 
pared by Danuta Petsch, has been provided. 

A History of Six Ideas is of course more 
than a work of reference. Anybody actively 
exercised by problems in aesthetics is likely 
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to find unexpected light cast upon them 
from perhaps quite distant authorities. The 
historical twists and turns of questions 
which still plague us are in many cases ex- 
plored here both interesting and surprising. 

Professor Tatarkiewicz has brought to 
this, as to his other books, an extraordinary 
width of learning and a valuable gift for 
delivering crisp, authoritative rulings on 
convoluted questions. Inevitably, of course, 
the more material a narrative of Tatarki- 
ewicz's kind seeks to encompass the more 
vulnerable to criticism become those genera- 
lizations in the portions of the field one 
happens to be familiar with. For example, 
pleasing though it is to find Frank Sibley’s 
article “Aesthetic Concepts’ acknowledged, 
to introduce this as an attempt ‘at catalogu- 
ing the varieties of beauty’ does not happily 
explain why it has become a classic in the 
philosophical literature. And I doubt if art 
historians will approve of Tatarkiewicz’s 
uncritical acceptance of Cézanne’s remark 
that he ‘renders nature through the cylinder, 
sphere and cone’. 

These, however, are trivial objections 
given the grand conception of the enterprise. 
Minor too must be the complaints that there 
are too many misprints and some stylistic 
irritations. For example, it is surprising to 
find that ‘the Stagirite’, which is the elegant 
(or, rather, tiresome) variation for ‘Aristotle’, 
has not yet quite disappeared from contem- 
porary philosophical writing. 

There are 34 black and white plates in the 
book illustrating works from Polyclitus to 
Picasso. Many of the pre-contemporary 
works are from the Warsaw University 
Engravings Room and so are unlikely to be 
well known here. But since they do not 
obviously illustrate the text what is said in 
the Foreword about them must be remem- 
bered if they are not to divert attention to 
themselves from the text: namely that a 
book on art and beauty calls for illustrations 
and that a text discussing only ideas ‘can be 
illustrated almost exclusively with person- 
ifications of ideas, with allegories, with re- 
presentations of patron deities of the arts 
and beauty’. 


University of Sussex T. J. DIFFEY 
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Thomas Couture and the Eclectic Vision. By 


ALBERT BOIME. Yale University Press. 1980 ~=. 


pp. xxii + 683, ill, 60. £35. 
ALBERT Bome does not subscribe to the 
view once expressed by Alan Bowness, now 
Director of the Tate Gallery, that the per- 
manent relevance of a work of art is self 
evident (Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, 1972). He not only turns his back 
decisively on the assumption that has lain 
behind so much art historical writing, that 
somehow there is at work a dependable 
process of natural selection through which 
art is sieved (as though by Courbet’s Crib- hy 
leuses de Blé) leaving behind only solid and * 
reliable particles that are by tacit agreement 
acknowledged to be ‘good’ and ‘important’. 
The author of, among other things, a major 
study The Academy and French Painting in the 
Nineteenth Century and a provocative essay 
on taste and economics in Enterprise and 
Entrepreneurship in the Nineteenth Century (ed. 
E. Carter), Boime sets out to apply the 
machinery of scholarship in all its most 
transatlantic thoroughness to an artist tradi- 
tionally accepted as ‘second rate’ with the 


dual intention of revealing the artist and his 5 


times and of correcting the commonly held 
view of Art History as a kind of heroes’ 
procession. 

Let it first of all be said that Boime has 
approached his task boldly in the courage of 
his convictions. The Romans of the Deca- 
dence, the dramatis personae of Couture’s 
most famous and arguably most embarras- 
sing production, sprawl, stagger and droop 
across the entire dust jacket like some nine- 
teenth-century ‘adult’ double-page spread. 
The book weighs 4% Ib and runs to 683 
pages. The text comprises fifteen chapters 
divided into three parts under the headings 
‘Eclecticism and French Society’, “The Icon- 
ography of the Juste Milieu’ and ‘Couture’s 
influence’. The five chapters in part II, 
themselves subdivided, each concentrate on 
one or a small group of Couture’s paintings. 
The final section ranges over Couture’s in- 
fluence in Eastern Europe, Spain, Dusseldorf, 
the United States of America and so on. 

It is the first section that is likely to be of 
preatest interest to readers of this journal. 
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Were Boime takes the reader through a 
‘Yariety of sects, creeds and philosophies 
which he presents as responses to France’s 
social and political problems. Some, like 
Evadaisme (an androgynous philosophy the 
name of which was formed from the names 
of Adam and Eve and which was led by le 
Mapah, a name composed of the first syllable 
of Mater and the first syllable of Pater) are 
—perhaps not surprisingly—little known. 
‘Others like Fourierism are much more fami- 
liar. Central to the discussion and, as it turns 
out, the foundation for the whole book is 

poime’s exposition of the philosophy of 
Eclecticism which, the author argues, pro- 
vides the rationale for the Juste Milieu Aes- 
thetic of which Couture is, in his turn, both 

«the practitioner and the victim: ‘Guizot’s 
political doctrine was encased in an entire 
system of thought wrought by the mind of 
Victor Cousin. Cousin labelled his position 
“eclecticism”, and this system became the 
«dominant philosophical outlook in France 
through mid-century. The name of Victor 
«Cousin is thus synonymous with the name of 
ephilosophy in France during the Restoration 
and July Monarchy, for he ruled the philoso- 
«phic milieu with a relentless vigour’ (p. 10). 

If you are predisposed to go along with 
this sort of equation (there are many similar 


«ones throughout the book), if you believe 


athat it is possible unerringly to distinguish , 


between an Eclectic artist/writer/critic and 
«one who is merely eclectic (chapters I and H 
seem to drag in everyone from Delécluze to 
Baudelaire), if you accept that ‘social change 
«Hows through pedagogic channels’ (p. 36), if 
you are happy with the statement that ‘art 
in the nineteenth century shifted from tradi- 
tion to innovation, from erudition so spon- 
taneity’ (p. 76), if you subscribe to a view of 
the artist’s profession as one that cuts across 
‘class boundaries (p. 75), then part I of 
Boime’s book should give you ample satis- 
faction. 

On the question of Couture’s art Boime is 
highly informative. It seems churlish to be 
critical when the author is so manifestly 
knowledgeable about the highways and by- 
ways of French nineteenth-century art and 
possesses what so many art historians sadly 
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lack, a genuine sense of historical change. 
There is no doubt that Boime has effectively 
disinterred Couture; after all, we really did 
only know of Couture as the author of the 
1847 salon sensation Romans de la Decadence 
and as the teacher of Manet. To the best of 
my knowledge it was Nils Sandblad, in his 
excellent Manet: Three Studies in Artistic 
Perception (1954), who first drew attention to 
the compositional relationship between 
Romans and Manet’s Musique aux Tuileries. 
Now we have a book which shows that 
Couture, in his own right, is an artist who 
may, perhaps should, be taken seriously. 

Tam full of admiration for Boime’s indus- 
try and full of wonder atthe richesses of visual 
comparison that he lays before us. I am, 
nevertheless, wholly convinced neither by 
the philosophical/political/aesthetic con- 
struct he has presented nor by his individual 
examination of paintings. It seems extra- 
ordinary that someone who sets out to de- 
monstrate the irrelevance of the ‘heroes’ 
view of Art History should tie himself to a 
chronological (and very slow) progression 
from picture to picture itemizing all sources 
and connections. If he felt obliged to stay 
with this approach it might have been better 
for his readers had he reverted wholly to 
traditional art historical presentation and 
put this vast quantity of information into 
a catalogue raisonné, For part II, it has to be 
said, reads like so much data, diligently accu- 
mulated, converted mechanically into prose 
and lavishly illustrated. Much of it is fascina- 
ting. Couture is shown in The Love of Gold 
(1844) drawing on pictures of money len- 
ders, Timon of Athens, the Rothschilds, and 
Fourierist anti-Semitism. Much of it is 
erudite and convincing. But at the end of the 
day Iam disturbed by, for example, Boime’s 
use of ‘tendency’, ‘artistic current’ and ‘style’ 
all in the same paragraph and with, appar- 
ently, interchangeable meanings (p. 36). lam 
unhappy with the author’s use of rhetoric 
and imagery: “The entire Impressionist 
circle was like a planet receiving its light 
from Couture’s sun’ (p. 473). 

I noticed only one or two minor errors, in 
themselves trivial (for example, Bonington 
did not die in 1826 but in 1828, aged 26) but 
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they shake one’s faith in a work that is utterly 
dependent on factual accuracy. The visual 
comparisons through which Boime endea- 
vours to elucidate Couture’s work and the 
period are, on occasion, far fetched. To 
draw a comparison between Love of Gold 
and Dutch and Flemish art generally is sen- 
sible; Couture’s picture features a table 
carpet of the sort that everyone had been 
copying for the past twenty years (Wilkie 
and Mulready in England, Delacroix, Bon- 
ington and Delaroche in France). To suggest 
a specific conection with Vermeer’s Procuress 
(p. 118) is pushing matters too far. More- 
over, for all that Boime possesses an impres- 
sive range, there are some odd omissions. 
George Frederick Watts does not get a men- 
tion, yet For he had Great Possessions (R.A. 
1894, Tate Gallery) seems closely related to 
Couture’s Love of Gold. 

Boime suggests that the theme of a duel 
after a ball ‘probably owed its immediate 
inspiration to an actual event which occurred 
in the winter of 1856-7: the politicians 
Deluns Montaud and Boitelle became so 
incensed with each other at a masquerade 
that, without taking the time to change 
their costumes of Harlequin and Pierrot, 
they hurried to the conventional duelling 
field in the Bois de Boulogne’ (p. 313). 
Surely a more obvious source would have 
been the well-known story of the Corsican 
brothers which, from Dumas’s original, had 
reached the London stage by 1852 and can 
still be bought in the form of a Penny Plain, 
Twopence Coloured toy theatre play at 
Pollocks. 

Boime walks with masterful ease through 
the minefield of contemporary criticism 
and shows real flair for picking out a telling 
phrase from a notoriously unmanageable 
mass of prose in order to convey to the 
modern-day reader the delight of a contem- 
porary reviewer in an art from which we 
have long been alienated: Gustave Planche 
likening the Mater Salvatoris (in the church 
of St. Eustache) to ‘a drop of indigo in a 
bowl of milk’ and Henry James recalling 
Couture’s fleeting achievement in the Fal- 
coner, ‘Poetry had swooped down, breathed 
on him for an hour and fled’. 
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Tim Clark was the first of the current 
generation of art historians to try to char 
the interdependent territories of 1848 art and 
politics. Boime’s style is brisker, his under- 
standing of the philosophical bases for direc- 
tives more profound and his ability to move 
from events to aspirations.both more agile 
and more controlled. He offers, for example, 
a succinct appraisal of the connections be- 
tween the events of 1848, Michelet’s lectures 
at the College de France of 1847-8 and 
Couture’s painting The Enrollment of the 
Volunteers of 1792. Yet I have to confess to 
being left with a feeling of dissatisfaction, 
Boime’s interest in the unfinished Volunteers 
is focused precisely on the fact that it is 
unfinished. This is fair enough. An unfini- 
shed work can often tell us more about an 
artist and his methods than a finished work. 
But when Boime tells us that the picture ‘is 
the perfect symbol of the strange accidental 
republic of 1848: it condenses into one 
monumental extravaganza the contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies of the contempo- 
rary French Society as incarnated in the 
pictorial conflicts of the artist’ (p. 193), the 
rhetoric moves but fails to convince. Doga 
the identifying and listing of all Couture’s 
sources pictorial, actual and literary, do any- 
thing but persuade us that Couture lacked 
original conceptions? Is not Couture, in 
abandoning Volunteers, merely revealing 
himself as a rather feeble artist who is unable 
to continue with his work because political 
conditions have changed? A commission is 
one thing and certainly the wrong subject 
at the wrong time might even endanger an 
artist's life but would Delacroix, whom 
Boime finds lacking in democratic spirit 
(p. 71), or Goya have stopped painting be- 
cause a bureaucrat came into the studio and 
looked unfavourably on their work? 

I have no more wish to subscribe to the 
heroes’ gallery than Boime. But it is unclear 
whether the author is presenting Couture as 
a victim of circumstances or as the exponent 
of a hitherto unrecognized strain of Political 
painting: ‘this aesthetic bewilderment is as 
much an expression of his political bewilder- 
ment as it is a reflection of his philosophic 
ideals’ (p. 222)! Boime’s book is disappoint- 
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ing.. The Juste Milieu is about compromise 
and Boime is dealing with an artist who was 
not only compromised by others but also 
compromised himself. Perhaps compromise 
is, inevitably, an unsatisfying subject. 
University of Sussex MARCIA POINTON 


Orphism. The evolution of non-figurative 
painting in Paris 1910-1914. By VIRGINIA 
SPATE. Clarendon Press. 1979. pp. 409. 
Lis: 

HANDSOMELY PRODUCED as it is, this volume 

in the ‘Oxford Studies in the History of Art 

and Architecture’ series bears upon it the 

{marks of our time. The thesis from which 

it sprang was accepted at Bryn Mawr in 

1970. Its introduction is dated 1975. Publi- 

cation ensued in 1979. The same year saw 

the publication of William Camfield’s very 
substantial monograph on Picabia. Dr. 

Spate acknowledges access to Dr. Camfield’s 


1964 dissertation but could not benefit from ` 


the fuller account given in his book; con- 
versely, Dr. Camfield used her thesis in 
working on his book. Christopher Green’s 
Léger and the Avant-Garde appeared in 1976. 
yon this case we assume that Dr. Spate had 
access to typescript or proofs; again, in any 
case, there was mutual benefit. On the other 
hand, the important and now familiar 
Kupka catalogue of 1975, written by Meda 
Mladek and Margit Rowell for the Guggen- 
heim exhibition, was not available to Dr. 
Spate and could have contributed to her 
analysis of Kupka’s paintings and to the 
problem of determining their precise 
chronology. 
~ Scholarship and publication should ideally 
be closer partners. Yet Dr. Spate’s book is 
not significantly damaged by the delay. This 
is a measure of her intelligence and industry, 
but also perhaps of her pluck in choosing its 
theme in preference to researching the work 
of one artist. The origin of abstract art, in 
the sense of who got there first and what he 
had encountered on the road to Damascus, 
has often occupied modern art writing—too 
often undoubtedly—and no other subject 
has been as beset by slogans and prejudice, 
not to mention prejudicial redating of ab- 
stract works by artists eager to shine as 
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victors in a race that never was. Since the 
1960s there has been growing interest in 
abstraction as neither grail nor virtue but as 
a very indistinct, manifestably variable and 
sometimes temporary option confronting 
modernist artists for a variety of reasons and 
purposes. The famous role of Cubism as the 
essential gateway to abstraction has had to 
be reconsidered and the search for more 
basic stimuli has yielded a wide range of 
evidence. It would not be excessive to speak 
of a major change in the writing of modern 
art history, a change from the repeated re- 
dealing of a pack of slogans and of doubt- 
fully dated ‘key’ works to proper investi- 
gation—from, in other words, interested 
art criticism to disinterested art history. 
Punctilious studies of individual artists are 
often the essential basis for this; the focus 
demanded by this kind of exercise makes it 
easier for the scholar to ignore conventional 
evaluations and groupings and to allow for 
the complexity of impulse and motive in 
every significant artist’s work. Virginia 
Spate has brought much the same sort of 
freshness to the wider horizons of a named 
movement that has always lacked definition, 
agreed membership, assured aim and con- 
clusive assessment. 

Her book is clearly and effectively struc- 
tured. The first section offers ‘the back- 
ground to Orphist painting’. Here an outline 
history is combined with a statement of 
some of the themes more or less common 
to the artists involved, such as purity, simul- 
taneity, colour, Unanimism; it is followed 
by an account of Apollinaire’s inclinations 
as a poet and his role as cheer-leader and also 
misleader as he attempted to function both 
as public oracle on the newest in art and as 
animateur in the studios. The second section, 
which is also the main body of the book, 
considers in turn the painters whom Apolli- 
naire termed Orphist: Kupka; Delaunay and 
Léger; and Picabia in relation to Duchamp 
(the latter up to 1912). There follow a con- 
clusion, notes, appendices in which Dr. 
Spate deals with some detailed questions of 
dating, etc., and an extensive bibliography 
going up to 1975. 

This structure also reveals the limitations 
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of the book, self-imposed ones to be sure. 
Apollinaire designated those five painters 
Orphists (there is some doubt as to whether 
he named Kupka) in his lecture of October 
1912, and Dr. Spate’s discussion of Orphism 
logically steers by that even though Apolli- 
naire was neither methodical nor definitive 
and although the artists were quick to dis- 
sociate themselves from his classifying. 
There are in fact very significant differences 
between their approaches to abstract paint- 
ing and their intentions for it. Dr. Spate 
brings out the mystical inclinations of some 
and the more immediate Bergsonian aims 
of others. (I do not see how either sort 
attracts the charge of being ‘anti-humanist’.) 
She also rightly stresses the absence of Cub- 
ism from Kupka’s development to abstrac- 
tion as something that distinguishes him 
from the other Orphists. (I think the role of 
Cubism in Delaunay’s development should 
also be reassessed, and would hazard that 
Duchamp’s most Orphist\ paintings came 
before his most Cubist.) In these and other 
respects Apollinaire’s strategy is shown to 
be arbitrary and momentary. It could also 
be argued that it provides an’ insufficient 
framework for Dr. Spate’s analysis. 
Questions of practicality apart, this would 
clearly have benefited from an even wider 
approach. Sculpture, for example: it is a pity 
that Apollinaire’s preferences should prevent 
discussion of Brancusi and Archipenko in 
this context. And if Kupka’s path to Orph- 
ism calls to mind Kandinsky’s to abstract 
expressionism (Dr. Spate has valuable things 
to say about the influence of Kandinsky’s 
paintings and writings, especially on Dela- 
unay), the question of Cubism invites con- 
sideration also of Mondrian’s evolution via 
Cubism. On page 344, at the very end of her 
conclusion, Dr. Spate turns to Mondrian in 
her search for a formulation that best ex- 
presses the modern consciousness that 
Orphism sought to stimulate through visual 
experience. In this and other ways she 
implies that Orphism is no longer a satisfac- 
tory concept but she does not say so. I 
rather fear that the very solidity of her book 
will give this attractive but false term re- 
newed credence among people who remem- 
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ber the titles of books more than their 
content. Sron 
Dr. Spate’s text is clear and not without 
passion. Also, her book is admirably illu- 
strated, verbally and visually, with quota- 
tions from many sources of the period as 
well as with 260 reproductions. Of these 
eight are in good colour and placed accord- 
ing to the demands of book production. 
The others, in black and white, are printed 
where the text calls for them. There are a 
number of misprints that a future edition of 
this thoroughly useful book could correct, 
but only one is serious (a sentence on page. 
300 lacks an essential word). My criticism: 
of her chosen limitations takes no account of 
research time or publisher’s courage; in any 
case, I could not have made it in the late 
1960s when she embarked on her study. 
University of Sussex NORBERT LYNTON 


Roger Fry. Art and Life. By FRANCES SPALDING. 

Paul Elek/Granada. 1980. pp. 304. £9.95. 
As A biography, Frances Spalding’s book 
has been reviewed at length, and very 
favourably, by no less a person than Quentin 
Bell (Times Literary Supplement, 21 Marcle 
1980, pp. 307-8), so I shall concentrate on 
defining, in this review, its specific interest 
for readers of this Journal. Fry was born in 
1866 and was therefore an exact contempo- 
rary of Aby Warburg, whom he apparently 
never met. Through the work of his nume- 
rous and distinguished disciples, Warburg’s 
methods, which one has always thought of 
as very different from Fry’s, have exerted 
a powerful influence on the way we ap- 
proach the art of the past. It is tempting tõ 
bracket Fry instead with those other con- 
temporaries, W6olfflin (born 1864) and 
Berenson (born 1865). Whether or not they 
can properly be described as “formalists’, all 
three were brilliantly intuitive critics who 
developed techniques of direct pictorial 
analysis which, for better or worse, have 
conditioned the way succeeding genera- 
tions have looked at art. Let us consider 
what might be meant by ‘intuitive’ in Fry’s 
case. 

As early as 1893 Fry wrote of ‘the enor- 
mous difficulty of giving any conception in 
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words of the indefinable, unanalysable 
qualities of a work of art’, which has led 
critics ‘to talk about principles, psychology, 
ethics, anything in the world but the essential 
and untranslatable meaning of the picture’ 
(p. 44). This ‘essential meaning’ (of course 
he is not here referring to subject-matter) 
can sometimes be grasped, Fry believed, by 
a kind of insight, an immediate and unmedi- 
ated apprehension the nature of which 
becomes slightly clearer when we recall, 
through the pages of Dr. Spalding’s book, 
Fry's Quaker background. Although he 
pxcjected his religion he could not escape its 
“influence. Fox himself had declared that the 
soul could communicate with God without 
the mediation of a priest. A true light shines 
naturally within us. As Quentin Bell has 
remarked, Fry comes near to translating this 
into aesthetic terms. Furthermore, his deep 
suspicion of the luxury art market and the 
showy taste it has encouraged in all periods, 
his liking for what seemed to him unsophi- 
sticated forms of art (for instance Corot, 
African sculpture and the pictures painted 
by Marion Richardson’s child pupils at 
Dudley) surely owe something to the fact 
- that ‘behind him on both sides of his family 
lay seven generations of Quakers’ (p. 3). But 
so does a passage like this, published in 19or: 
‘In marked contradistinction to the present 
view, that painting is a luxury of the wealthy, 
and that creation is a fanciful or capricious 
activity on the artist’s part, the medieval 
citizens of an Italian town regarded it as a 
pre-eminently necessary and practical craft, 
which enabled them to realize through the 
“medium of a well-understood symbolism 
their municipal or parochial unity and their 
religious communion’ (pp. 69-70). 

These references to the social context of 
art, far from being exceptional, are charac- 
teristic of much of Fry’s best writing. They 
may surprise readers who think of him as 
a formalist, or as an advocate of a kind of 
‘presentational’ theory of art in Professor 
Wollheim’s sense. In his early lectures for 

_the Cambridge Extension Movement, never 
published but discussed by Dr. Spalding, he 
set out (apparently under the influence of 
J. A. Symonds) carefully to place Renais- 


q. 
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sance art in its social, political and economic 
context. In 1905 he criticized Whistler for 
trying to separate art from life: ‘For beauty 
cannot exist by itself; cut off from life and 
human realities it withers. It must send its 
roots down into other layers of human con- 
sciousness .. .’ (p. 73). Warburg would not 
have disagreed. 

Dr. Spalding has some interesting pages 
on Fry’s American connections, with J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, with Mrs. Isabella Stewart 
Gardner, and on his appointment as curator 
at the Metropolitan Museum in 1906. But 
the central events of Fry’s career, and indeed 
of the early history of modern art in Britain, 
were the famous exhibitions, ‘Manet and the 
Post-Impressionists’ at the Grafton Gallery 
in 1910, and its successor, The Second Post- 
Impressionist Exhibition in 1912. Both re- 
ceive full and balanced treatment in this 
book. So remarkable was the storm occa- 
sioned by the first of these exhibitions that 
historians have sought at least a partial 
explanation in the political turmoil of those 
pre-War years, and the uncertainties there- 
by generated. “The public saw a hidden 
violence in these revolutionary paintings and 
related it to a general political unrest’, writes 
Dr. Spalding, referring to such recent studies 
of the period as Ian Dunlop’s The Shock of 
the New, and William Wees’s Vorticism and 
the English Avant-Garde. Fry’s own assess- 
ment, written ten years after the exhibition, 
tried to account for the fact that his most 
hostile critics were the very people who had 
previously applauded his lectures and 
writings on the old masters. ‘I now see that 
my crime had been to strike at the vested 
emotional interests. These people felt instinc- 
tively that their special culture was one of 
their social assets. That to be able to speak 
glibly of Tang and Ming, of Amico di 
Sandro and Baldovinetti, gave them a social 
standing and a distinctive cachet.’ It was 
hardly possible to appreciate Amico di 
Sandro and the rest without deep and pro- 
longed study, but, Fry argued—and it is 
perhaps from polemical statements like this 
that his popular reputation as an advocate of 
the innocent eye has stemmed—'to admire 
a Matisse required only a certain sensibility. 
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One could feel fairly sure that one’s maid 
could not rival one in the former case, but 
might by a mere haphazard gift of Provi- 
dence surpass one in the second’ (pp. 139-40). 

Fry always regarded himself as first and 
foremost a painter. On leaving Cambridge 
his training included two months in 1892 at 
the Académie Julian in Paris. Looking back 
on that period of his life he observed that 
Impressionism was by then a spent force but 
the name of Cézanne was still unknown. Dr. 
Spalding takes Fry seriously as a painter, and 
devotes a good deal of her text to analysing 
and evaluating his pictures. She is not 
helped in this by her publisher who has 
allowed no colour plates, though it must be 
admitted that one misses the colour most 
acutely not looking at Fry’s own paintings 
but when Dr. Spalding focuses her discussion 
of the first Post-Impressionist exhibition by 
means of a well-chosen comparison between 
Matisse’s Femme aux yeux Verts, shown in 
that exhibition, and a full-blown Edwardian 
society portrait shown at the Royal Aca- 
demy in the same year, Dicksee’s The Lady 
Inverclyde. “The contrast . . . was too great 
for most of the general public; the two 
paintings seemed scarcely the product of the 
same century, let alone the same decade’ (p. 
137). 

Fry was never really an ‘expert’ in the 
moder sense; neither a connoisseur like 
Berenson nor a historian like Warburg, 
but rather a persuasive teacher with a real 
gift for sharing, through the medium of 
his—for the most part—clear prose, his own 
discovery of beauty. It has recently been 
argued that few modern art critics have been 
so thoroughly and so consistently misrepre- 
sented. In an article in the Journal of Aesthetics 
(Vol. 36, 1, pp. 63-72) written in a turgid 
academic style that contrasts sharply with 
Fry’s own lucid prose, a sympathetic North 
American critic noted ‘the extraordinary 
distortions which have been visited upon 
this perceptive and important writer by 
contemporary critics’. Let us hope that the 
publication by Denys Sutton in 31972 of 
more than seven hundred of Fry’s letters, 
and the appearance now of Frances Spald- 
ing’s thorough and factual biography leads 
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to a more balanced reassessment. Our 
clearer knowledge of the man and of his. 
social and intellectual milieu should lead to 
a fairer and more accurate estimate of his 
real contribution to the appreciation of art, 
including modern art. 
University of Aberdeen DAVID MANNINGS 

Linguistic Perspectives on Literature. Edited by 

MARVIN K. L. CHING, MICHAEL C. HALEY 

and RONALD F. LUNSFORD. Routledge & 

Kegan Paul. 1980. pp. 332. £4.75; cloth- 

bound £0.50. 

Tas is an anthology of eighteen pieces by 
linguists whose work is concerned with, or 
relevant to, the study of literature. With the 
exceptions of the introduction and a new 
piece by each of the three editors, all the 
selections have been previously published 
between 1969 and 1976. 

In their introduction the editors argue for 
wide eclecticism in literary studies, with the 
approaches of linguists of differing persu- 
asions gaining strength from, and adding it 
to, the work of ‘traditional’ critics. Rather 
than seeing linguists and critics as being in 
competition with each other, they urge clear» 
lines of demarcation in the total field of liter- 
ary research, suggesting that ‘linguists, as 
such, have the clearer claim, though not an 
exclusive claim, to the analysis of how litera- 
ture incorporates and extends the general 
principles of linguistic creativity into its own 
particular semantics and aesthetics of langu- 
age’ (p. 23). Although they then concede 
‘virtually everything else’ to the critic, it 
may well be objected that they have here 
claimed everything that is of most interest” 
in current literary investigation. So what is 
required is that they demonstrate the super- 
ior claim of the linguist to operate within 
this area, especially if he is to do so without 
competition from researchers using non- 
scientific techniques. 

In response to this challenge they advocate 
a ‘pure’ linguistic approach (presumably in 
contradistinction to the ‘applied’ linguistics 
of structuralism), based on a belief that 
recent advances, especially in TG grammar, 
generative semantics, and speech-act theory 
have enabled linguists to describe with more 
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and more accuracy the processes whereby 
meaning is structured through the selection 
and manipulation of language, and that such 
a descriptive task is central to modern the- 
ories of readership, in which meaning is 
seen as a function of the interaction between 
the selectivities of the text and their pro- 
cessing by the reader. 

As such, the theoretical model of the in- 
troduction is neat and persuasive, but anyone 
who has read much literary theory knows 
that producing a neat theoretical model is 
one thing, but that showing that it works is 

Meguite another. The eighteen essays of this 
anthology (arranged in two sections, repre- 
senting contributions to the theory of 
metaphor, and the debate within stylistics 
familiar to critics as that over the relations 
of form to content) display many of the gaps 
between theoretical claim and practical 
performance that are typical of the whole 
effort to apply pure linguistics directly to 
literary studies. One exception is the care of 
the editors in excluding all work undertaken 
in the belief that a scientific analysis of 
a poem’s syntactical or phonetical compo- 
ents is of interest in itself, without further 
comment. There are also few errors caused 
by ignorance of work already done in the 
fields investigated by literary critics, al- 
though Bickerton’s dismissal of Richards’s 
work on metaphor without so much as an 
acknowledgement of the existence of The 
Philosophy of Rhetoric does not inspire con- 
fidence. 

The main problem is that a pure linguistic 

-criticism such as the one advocated here 
repeats all too many of the assumptions, 
methodologies, and so the flaws of the New 
Criticism. In the first instance, it is greatly 
limited by the inability of scientific lingu- 
istics to cope adequately with units larger 
than the sentence, so that just as the New 
Criticism tied itself predominantly to the 
lyric poem by its insistence of the absolute 
value of complex language, the essays in 
this volume are nearly all concerned either 
with single figurative phrases, or short lyric 
poems, which in syntactical terms are rarely 
longer than two sentences. The sole excep- 
tion is Pavel’s ambitious attempt to construct 
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a TG grammar of narrative to replace those 
of such writers as Propp and Todorov which 
are based on IC analysis. Interestingly, it is 
the one departure in the book from the pure 
linguistic approach, and the editors seem 
almost to apologize for Pavel’s interest in 
semiotics. 

It ought to be said that their implied 
notion of the ‘traditional’ critic is one that 
takes little account of developments in criti- 
cal theory over the past twenty years. They 
seem to regard a ‘critic’ as either a literary 
historian, or an evaluator in the -Yvor 
Winters mould. They largely ignore not 
only the major developments of structura- 
lism, semiology and Marxism (which have 
admittedly had less impact in America than 
in Europe), but also the whole line of non- 
scientific linguistic critics from Richards and 
Empson, through to Fish, Booth, Ricks, 
Lodge and others in our own day. These are 
the critics against whom the linguists really 
ought to be comparing themselves. There 
are, for example, many fine passages of 
literary analysis in these pages {I would single 
out Widdowson on Robert Frost, and Key- 
ser on Wallace Stevens, but there are more), 
but these are so very frequently in the 
passages where the scientific paraphernalia 
seems at its farthest remove that one suspects 
that the credit belongs to the individual 
critical acumen of the writer rather than to 
to the linguistic apparatus. 

Ultimately, it must be that the scientifi- 
cism of the linguists has yet to learn the 
lesson of the failure of the positivism of the 
New Critics: that literature is not available 
for study in the relative freedom from ide- 
ological pressures of the sciences, including 
the science of language. The theoretical 
model sketched in the introduction assumes 
a direct correlation between literary com- 
petence and Chomsky’s linguistic compe- 
tence. This is inaccurate: whereas language 
is the tool that we all have to structure our 
environments, literature and our readings of 
it are the supreme reflections of how we have 
used that tool, and to what ends. It is the 
most acute ideological seismograph we 
possess. And it is for this reason that any 
attempt to establish a ‘pure’, ‘positivistic’ or 
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‘scientific’ study of literature is doomed to 
failure. 

As I have said, there are many thought- 
provoking things in this book. Its price is 
not the only factor which will make it wide- 
ly available, for most of the pieces are 
pitched at a level which make them compre- 
hensible to the critic who has a grounding 
in linguistics, but no specialist knowledge; 
possible exceptions are chapters by Rein~ 
hardt, van Dijk, and Pavel. By those convin- 
ced on either side it will be greeted as an 
important contribution. But among literary 
critics who are sceptical about the size of the 
contribution to be made by linguistics to 
literary studies I would expect it to make 
few converts. 

Jesus College, Oxford PETER STRACHAN 
Baudelaire. Man of his Time. By LOIS BOE 
uysLop. Yale University Press. 1980. pp. 

207. £10.40. 

No OTHER poet of recent times has enjoyed 
more academic attention than Charles 
Baudelaire. Robert T. Cargo’s critical bibli- 
ography which, covering the period from 
‘1950 to 1967 appeared thirteen years ago, 
already numbered well over a thousand 
titles. Consequently, it takes some courage 
to add a new contribution to the well-re- 
searched, if not over-researched, work of 
the Parisian poet and critic. After all, the 
oeuvre is relatively small. Baudelaire was 
most certainly not, like so many of his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries, a prolific 
artist. 

Mrs. Lois Boe Hyslop, Professor Emerita 
of Romance Languages at Pennsylvania 
State University, has spent many years re- 
searching Baudelaire’s creative output, the 
results of which have been laid down in a 
number of studies on and translations of the 
artist's work (mostly in co-operation with 
her husband Francis E. Hyslop.) 

In her study the author takes particular 
interest in Baudelaire as a younger man, as 
an artist who was full of enthusiasm for life, 
and deeply responsive to its beauty, its ugli- 
ness, and its mysteries. All too often, she 
argues, exclusive emphasis has been laid 
upon the lonely, tormented genius of the 
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later years. Mrs. Hyslop portrays Baudelaire , 
as a man of his age, observing its chaotic” 
events, exchanging ideas with its most 
brilliant representatives, while developing 
his own aesthetic thinking. 

By seeing the poet of Les Fleurs du Mal in 
the context of his day, among his friends 
and acquaintances, the author of this study 
aims at contributing to a better understand- 
ing of “Baudelaire’s intellectual and artistic 
growth’ and to a fuller appreciation of the 
‘complexity of his genius’ (p. xii). 

In this study, then, a panorama of Baude- 
laire’s relationships with a large number (36 
in total) of artists, musicians, politicians and ~ 
fellow writers has been presented. Among 
the more familiar names are those of some 
of the most important men of the nine- 
teenth century: Delacroix, Courbet, 
Daumier, Manet, Nadar, Wagner, Proud- 
hon, Sainte-Beuve, Hugo and Flaubert. In 
each case Mrs. Hyslop endeavours to evalu- 
ate how the artist or thinker may have 
broadened Baudelaire’s horizons and as such 
contributed to the formation of the latter’s 
critical system, or in other cases, to the- 
creation of particular poems. = 

The method as applied by the author of 
this study has both its advantages and its 
dangers. Positively, it allows Mrs. Hyslop 
to use her vast learning in presenting the 
reader with a general insight into the art and 
culture of the nineteenth century. Within 
this broad framework she is able to discuss, 
often in great detail, aspects of Baudelaire’s 
poetry and critical method. 

The major negative problem of the 


method which is applied, however, lies in 


the struggle for coherence. The discussion of 
various interrelated facets of Baudelaire’s 
thinking is scattered in different parts of the 
book. This is particularly evident and unfor- 
tunate in those passages where the author 
focuses upon Baudelaire’s interpretations 
and definitions of modernity. 

‘Modern’ and ‘modernism’ are ambiguous 
terms. Used by or in reference to different 
artists, the meaning of these words may 
differ totally and essentially. The demand 
for contemporaneity within the nineteenth 
century was first expressed by the Roman- 
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tics. ‘Il faut être de son temps’, Emile Des- 

«champs wrote in 1828. If one compares this 
statement to Emile Zola’s: ‘Tl faut être de son 
âge’, or to Arthur Rimbaud’s: ‘Il faut être 
absolument moderne’, then it may be clear 
that their interpretations of the modern-are 
as different from one another as are their in- 
dividual aesthetic concepts. 

The same ambiguity can be found in 
Baudelaire’s attempts to define the idea of 
modernity. In his Salon de 1845, his first im- 
portant published work, Baudelaire, thinking 
of Balzac’s achievement in the novel, called 
-on the artists of his day to ‘heed tomorrow’s 

rind and to portray the heroism of modern 
life. Baudelaire believed that, in losing sight 
of contemporary issues, art had become a 
sterile imitation of the past. He was the first 
to recognize Honoré Daumier as an impor- 
tant artist. 

If one demands from art, as Baudelaire 
did, an expression of the physiognomy of 
the age, its ideas, its fashions and its modern 
developments, then in retrospect Daumier 
may have been one of the few artists to 
adhere fully to the idea. Both an urban 
_pattist and a portrayer of modern life, Dau- 
mier created a fascinating human comedy 
(Baudelaire actually compares the artist to 
Balzac). | 

Another artist appreciated by Baudelaire 
as a veritable master of the modern was 
Eugène Delacroix. That almost seems a con- 
tradiction. In no way would it be possible 
to relate the oeuvre of Delacroix to that of 
Daumier and yet, to Baudelaire, both artists 
represent aspects of the modern mind. 

~ The modernism of Balzac and Daumier 
was recognized by Baudelaire especially in 
their choice of subject. His admiration for 
Delacroix is explained in terms which stem 
from a different line of thinking. It was 
Delacroix, not Victor Hugo who, according 
to Baudelaire, should be regarded as the 
leader of the Romantic movement. In the 
Salon de 1846 Baudelaire stressed Delacroix’s 
modernity by emphasizing his Romanticism, 
which he considered a form of modern art. 
“To say Romanticism is to say modern art’, 
he argued. It was the turbulence, the brilliant 
use of colour, and the spiritual content of 
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Delacroix’s which fascinated 
Baudelaire. 

As Mrs. Hyslop argues, Baudelaire dis- 
tinguished modernity achieved through 
execution and feeling from modernity 
achieved through choice of subject. In other 
words, the concept of the modern as an 
aesthetic criterion could be interpreted in 
various different, and possibly contradictory, 
ways. 

These interesting observations are made 
by the author in different parts of her book; 
the method applied prevents her from ex- 
panding these important themes and conse- 
quently her comments remain somewhat 
under-stressed and fragmentary. 

On the whole, however, this contribution 
to the vast literature on Baudelaire is both 
stimulating and challenging. Moreover, and 
what seems vital in a time when literary 
criticism has often degraded into a ritual for 
the initiated, it is a well-written book. 
Especially the outstanding part on the rë- 
lationship between Baudelaire and Manet is 
absorbing reading. 

Baudelaire—man of his time: as a critic, he 
appears to be both a man in his time and 
against his time. Aware of his suffering as an 
artist, it often seems a miracle that the poet 
survived at all. In that sense one may con- 
clude: Baudelaire, a poet in spite of his time. 

J. T. HARSKAMP 


pictures, 


The Other Nation: The Poor in English Novels 
of the 1840s and 1850s. By SHEILA M. SMITH. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford U. P. 1980. pp. 
282. L12. 

THIS BOOK is about the “fact of the poor as it 

appears in the “consciousness” created in the 

novels of the 1840s and 1850s’ (the author is 
fond of inverted commas round her con- 
cepts). The title comes from Disraeli’s 
famous passage about the Two Nations 

‘between whom there is no intercourse and 

no sympathy; . . . who are formed by a 

different breeding, are fed by a different 

food . . . and are not governed by the same 

laws . . . THE RICH AND THE POOR.’ How did 

the middle class novelists represent the “other 

nation’ of the poor? To answer this involves 
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a consideration both of the material they 
used, and their aesthetic principles. The first 
includes popular journalism, the social sur- 
veys of Mayhew and his brother, and above 
all the great Blue Books and government 
reports. To compare these last with the use 
that Disraeli made of them is to perceive his 
‘continual withdrawal from the people in- 
volved to the political argument so impor- 
tant to his “consciousness” °. Sheila Smith’s 
argument is that the novelists never do 
justice to the authentic working-class voices 
they come across in their sources; even 
though they firmly reject the hostile and con- 
temptuous attitudes of the philistines, even 
though they equally reject the hardness of 
the Political Economists and the iron law of 
wages, they none the less impose a sentimen- 
talizing consciousness on the often admir- 
ably tough attitudes they encounter, and 
‘the sense of the gulf between the Two 
Nations is often strongest when the one is 
attempting to understand and describe the 
other’. The reasons for this gulf are partly 
political: the inability of the middle class 
novelists to understand the case for Trade 
Unionism, and their insistent belief in char- 
ity, caused by their inability to see that it is 
perfectly in accord with the competitive 
ethos they attack. ‘Implicit in the tableau of 
the one Nation extending charity to the 
Others is control.’ 

As for the aesthetic principles of these 
novels, they are essentially realistic. Their 
tespect for fact and their belief in not dis- 
torting connects with surprisingly many 
intellectual, moral and practical movements 
of the time: the Baconian tradition; photo- 
graphy; the admiration for Dutch painting; 
Pre-Raphaelitism; the popularity of Dickens 
(and of Sketches by Boz in particular); and 
anti-Popery (a surprising one, that, but a 
fascinating passage from Kingsley makes the 
connection plain). There are some memor- 
able statements of Victorian respect for facts, 
even the belief in their artistic power: here 
is Huxley’s: ‘Sit down before fact as a little 
child, be prepared to give up every precon- 
ceived notion, follow humbly wherever and 
to whatever abysses nature leads, or you shall 
learn nothing’. Not surprisingly, then, 
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Sheila Smith claims that the weaknesses of 
these novels often spring from their use of 
convention, especially from the love in- 
terest, which diverts our attention from the 
social problems, and leads to unrealistic 
belief in soliitions on a personal level. 

This is an invaluable book for students of 
the 1840s in general, and of the Condition- 
of-England novels in particular. It is neces- 
sary to say that at the outset, since none of 
the objections I have to her arguments 
really undermines this usefulness. There are 
none the less criticisms to be made, which 
I will divide into two, political and aesthetic., 
The political point can be most simply made? 
by saying that it is not clear where Sheila 
Smith herself stands. She is so insistent that 
the novelists do not offer ‘anything that can 
be described as constructive, new thinking 
about a contemporary problem’, that one 
inevitably asks what the constructive ideas 
would be. The optimistic belief in the har- 
mony of interests between classes is seen by 
her as a way of resisting trade unionism and 
wage demands, but she does not tell us if 
she believes the interests of the classes were 
antagonistic, and if so what that means ins, 
practice. I must make it plain that I think 
her accusations of withdrawal by the nove- 
list from the radical implications of the 
early part of each novel are justified, but she 
never tells us how the believer in class har- 
mony and brotherhood ought to end his or 
her novel. After comparing two versions of 
The Oldham Weaver, she finds that quoted 
in Mary Barton to be inferior: “The 
tone of the song is such that the determina- 
tion to go out fighting seems more appro= 
priate than the threat of suicide, as in Eliza- 
beth Gaskell’s version.’ But does this mean 
that the believer in non-violence will neces- 
sarily write an inferior ballad? 

There are, roughly speaking, four possible 
attitudes to the social conflicts of the 1840s: 
philistine, reconciling, laissez faire and re- 
volutionary. The first is represented in the 
prize-winning essay on Ragged Schools by 
G. J. Hall (1855), which asserted that children 
begged ‘not at all because the parents are in 
destitute circumstances, or suffer from the 
pangs of hunger, but that they may have 
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wherewith to gratify their indolent, be- 
“Sotted, and lustful propensities’. The second 
believes in an ultimate harmony of interests 
between classes: if each pursues its own 
enlightened self-interest and tries to under- 
stand the position of the other, reconcile- 
ment will follow. 

The third was conveniently stated by 
Jevons in 1878 in a passage which Sheila 
Smith quotes: ‘Political economy proves 
that, instead of giving casual ill-considered 
alms, we should educate people, teach them 
to work and earn their own livings, and save 
—^™ something to live upon in old age. If they 
‘continue idle and improvident, they must 
suffer the results of it. But as this seems hard- 
hearted treatment, political economists are 
condemned by soft-hearted and mistaken 
people.’ The fourth maintains that the ex- 
ploitation and increasing misery of the pro- 
letariat is inevitable under capitalism, and 
only the dispossession of the bourgeiosie, 
and the establishment of a classless society, 
will emancipate them. What kind of novels 
will ensue from each position? 

The callousness of the first seems to dis- 
“qualify it from any sort of understanding 
treatment of the poor. Virtually all the 
novelists hold the second position, and of 
course it will produce inconsistencies: the 
more penetratingly they show the built-in 
conflict and misunderstanding, the less con- 
vincing will be their belief in brotherhood. 
Sheila Smith points this out very penetrat- 
ingly, and then dissociates herself from the 
‘reconciling’ position. But she does not hold 
the laissez-faire position, which she attacks 
vigorously in her early chapters, and does 
not relent towards even when she calls it 
(p. 211) the ‘progressive Utilitarian head’, 
set against the ‘reactionary religious heart’. 
Nor does she seem to be a Marxist, so it is 
not necessary to linger on the fact that this 
position has been clearly disproved: the pro- 
letariat has grown more prosperous without 
revolution. On what basis then does she 
attack the lack of new thinking? Does she 
for instance defend Trade Unions as a legiti- 
mate form of entry into wage bargaining 
(laissez-faire), or as a revolutionary base, or 
as a necessary form of partial ‘brotherhood’ 
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that can lead to ultimate acceptance of the 
harmony of interests? 

The error, it may be, is to expect the 
novelist to take a stand (it is of course an 
error they committed themselves). If we 
hold that the novel offers a version of social 
reality but not a way of altering it, we can 
rebuke their sentimentalizing and inconsis- 
tency not because their solutions are impla- 
usible but because they are too anxious to 
suggest solutions. A masterpiece should be 
susceptible of reading by reconciler, political 
economist and revolutionary alike, each able 
to claim that it offers support to his view. 
In one very fine page Shéila Smith shows 
this necessary ambivalence of great art in 
discussing Courbet; but she refuses to extend 
the same reading to Doré’s brilliant engra- 
ving of the Scripture Reader in a Night 
Refuge, which is capable both of the inter- 
pretation she quotes from Alan Woods 
(‘resentment of upper-class intrusion’) and 
of her own (‘obviously he was unaware of 
the irony’). Whatever Doré’s awareness out- 
side the picture, he has created an ambivalent 
image of great power. 

Discussing politics has led us to an aesthe- 
tic point: my last point is directly aesthetic. 
Sheila Smith’s account makes it clear how 
deeply the nineteenth-century novelists were 
committed to realism: to literature as a re- 
presentation of social reality, and even to the 
importance of facts. It is this commitment 
that led Dickens to insist on the fact of 
spontaneous combustion in the preface to 
Bleak House, as if the value of the chapter 
‘The Appointed Time’ depended purely on 
its scientific accuracy. Sheila Smith often 
seems to share this belief in realism, and it 
leads her into two problems. The first arises 
when we reflect on such quotations as 
William Burton’s remark to the Leicester 
Prison Commissioners (‘I had a month in 
a moment’) or the language of the witnesses 
to the Children’s Employment Commission, 
or to the Reports on Agriculture (1843), all 
of which she rightly praises for their direct- 
ness and power. It is moving to hear the 
voice of the children and operatives, often 
more moving than the rhetoric and melo- 
drama which replaces it in Disraeli: but our 
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response in this case is not to literature, but 
to raw material, It is essential that the literary 
sensibility should be responsive to the genu- 
ine human voice (if that did not move us, 
what would the whole game be worth?) and 
one would expect the realist to be especialiy 
responsive (a real voice after the elaborations 
of rhetoric), but raw material is not the same 
as literature, and the distinction is theoreti- 
cally very important: the aim of fiction, 
even of realist fiction, is not to pretend that 
it is fact. 

More important is the relation of realism 
to fantasy. It is, I suggest, self-evident that 
realism is not the only aesthetic criterion: 
we also value literature because it expresses 
emotion, shapes the world to fit our hopes 
and fears, and creates alternatives to what is: 
Coleridge’s famous account of how he and 
Wordsworth divided their tasks in Lyrical 
Ballads distinguishes ‘faithful adherence to 
the truth of nature’ from ‘giving the interest 
of novelty by the modifying colours of the 
imagination’, 

There is no avoiding the fact that these 
two aesthetic ideals can be in conflict: they 
often coincide mysteriously in master- 
pieces, but more often they should be seen 
as alternatives. When Elizabeth Gaskell says 
“I think you must observe what is out of you, 
instead of examining what is in you’, she 
may be giving the right advice to the con- 
dition of England novelist but not surely to 
the Romantic poet—self-evidently not tothe 
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Coleridge of Dejection, a poem about the 
uselessness of observing what is outside yous 

Sheila Smith’s refusal to accept this dis- 
tinction ties her into occasional knots. She 
quotes Kingsley’s admission that he lacks ‘the 
power of metaphor and analogue’ without 
admitting that this is quite different from her 
own complaint that his fiction sometimes 
rings false because it distorts the plain truth 
of the Blue Books; she objects to Dickens's 
descriptions of Coketown because ‘pre- 
judiced physical distaste’ is not likely to 
recreate the ‘essential life of a place’: but 
the prejudiced physical distaste of Lear and, 
Timon, of Tourneur or T. S. Eliot or thes 
Swift of Gulliver’s Travels, certainly create 
a form of greatness, whether or not one calls 
it truth. I think the Imagination/Fancy dis- 
tinction she invokes on p. 246 is quite irrele- 
vant to her argument, and to the distinction 
between realism and fantasy, just as it is 
irrelevant to invoke ‘the essential nature of 
Romantic art’ (p. 223) in showing how the 
figure of the angel of charity offends against 
realism. 

This book fails us when it comes to such 
matters of theory, just as it fails to rise to the» 
discussion of Dickens at his greatest; but 
with its wealth of material and its informing 
intelligence it will be of more real use to the 
student of the period than the work of many 
a subtler critic. 


University of Sussex | LAURENCE LERNER 
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Humour and the Aesthetic 
H. Osborne 


“({UMOUR HAS many faces: comedy, farce, burlesque; the witticism, the conceit, the joke, 
the jest; banter, badinage, persiflage, satire, parody, caricature; the funny, the laughable, 
the ludicrous, the jocular, the facetious, the droll, the ridiculous, the comic, the absurd, the 
fantastic, the grotesque. . . . One could characterize the shades and colours of humour 

«almost indefinitely. 

Writers on philosophical aesthetics have not always been blind to the risible. Francis 
utcheson wrote Reflections Upon Laughter (1750), criticizing Hobbes’s theory that laughter 
s the expression of a ‘sudden glory’ incidental upon an immediate feeling of superiority. 
{ant has a section on the sources of humour at the end of the Analytic of the Sublime, 

Wilefining laughter as “an affection arising from a strained expectation suddenly reduced to 

«othing’. In 1900 Bergson’s Le Rire was mainly concerned to examine the question What 
enakes us laugh? arguing that the essential feature of the comic consists in “something 

«aechanical encrusted on the living’. In 1905 Freud’s Jokes and Their Relation to the Unconscious 
aunched a fertile series of imaginatively ingenious psychoanalytical interpretations of 

«iumour. There have been psychological investigations galore into the causes of laughter; 
olemn critical disquisitions—not only by Dryden and Meredith—about the functions of 

«umour in literature. And all too often we come away with the query: But what has this 
a do with Aesthetics? We can hardly believe that comedy becomes better drama by 

«aultiplying the number of Jaughter-provoking lines put in the mouths of the characters. 
s every circus pratfall which stimulates a roar of delighted laughter in the children, every 
aproom joke, to be correctly classified as an aesthetic event? Where does the aesthetic 
segin and where does it end? What are the conditions under which humour may be sensibly 
ppreciated as an aesthetic phenomenon? Is every good joke a work of art? 

The following skeleton dictionnaire was accepted as humorous by several gentlemen 
earned in philosophy. It was read with unmoved mein by a Professor of Education, who 

Ehen remarked: “But this is not funny at all. It is exactly how they do think.’ Is precisely 

What a reason why it could be properly approved or condemned in aesthetic terms for the 
musement it may or may not occasion? What about pure imagination? Is the enjoyment 
€ humour an aesthetic experience? Or only sometimes? And if so, when? 


dictionnaire terminologique populaire 


ABSTRACTION. A kind of art where you don’t have to bother about making it look like. 
ABSTRACT EXPRESSIONISM. Some American gentlemen in a hurry who poured their paint 
n out of a can, It became an important movement which put America at the top of the 
world in painting. There was a Dutchman called Willem de Kooning, a gentleman from 
«\rmenia called Arshile Gorky, a gentleman from Bavaria called Hans Hofmann, a 
rentleman from Russia called Mark Rothko, a gentleman from Canada called Philip Guston 
end their leader was an American gentleman called Jackson Pollock who mostly used to 
plash. There was also a gentleman called Barnett Newman who had a tailoring business 
«ad painted in only one colour. They all expressed their own selves but different. 
CUBISM. A way of making pictures difficult to tell what they were of because they mostly 
ainted the other sides of cubes which you cannot see. Invented in France by a Spanish 
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gentleman called Pablo Picasso and a French gentleman called Georges (but there was only 
one of him) Back (or Brack} who also invented sticking things on. It was copied by a lot ef 
other gentlemen like Albert Gleizes and Jean Metzinger who wrote a book explaining how 
it was done. But not many people could understand. They also had a French lady called 
Marie Laurengin who painted pictures of faces with nothing in them but noses. People saic 
that this was mostly because of her inspiration. 

DADA. Some gentlemen long ago in Zürich who pretended to be mad and said that every- 
body else was wrong. They called themselves this because of a dictionary. 

FUTURISM. Some Italian artists who liked to go so quick that their pictures got in front o. 
where they were. This made them very proud of being so modern and advanced. 

KALTE KUNST. German name for pictures that leave you cold. Invented by a gentlemar 
called Max Bill who lived in Switzerland. He also invented concrete ART when they couldn’ 
find anything they wanted to paint at all. But it was mostly in architecture. 

MACHINE ART. When different gentlemen like a French gentleman called Marcel Ducham; 
in America and Bruno Munari in Italy and Jean Tinguely in Switzerland invented machin 
which didn’t work. 

MINIMAL ART. A kind of art where you only have to just order the pieces from a factory 

MOBILE. Opposite of bedridden. Invented by an American toymaker called Alexande’ 
Calder. He also invented what a gentleman called Hans or Jean Arp told him were STABILE 
but no horses. He couldn't spell. Not either of them. 

OBJETS TROUVÉS., Bits of wood or sometimes stones with funny shapes. Invented by som 
gentlemen like Paul Nash who were too lazy to learn how to make sculptures. It was als 
called READyMADES when this French gentleman in America called Marcel Duchamy 
invented bits of bicycles. But this Spanish gentleman in France called Pablo Picasso turne: 
the handlebars of a bicycle wrong way round so that it looked like the head of a bull. Thi» 
was not a Readymade. 

op ART. Pictures made to be looked at even if it hurts. Invented by a Hungarian exhibition” 
called Victor Vasarely and his son Yvaral who got his name wrong way round. 

PERSPECTIVE. When some things look littler than they are though they aren’t. 

POP ART. Very clever pictures of vulgar trash. Invented by a critical gentleman caller 
Lawrence Alloway who afterwards went to America. 

PURISM. A French painter called Ozenfant and a Swiss architect called Le Corbusier wh» 
started a journal to say that the Cubists had got too fancy. 

SURREALISTS. Otherwise Sir Realists. Gentlemen who liked to paint naughty pictures o 
things they dreamed and then called it Art. 

SYNCHROMISM. A kind of painting invented by some American gentlemen in Paris wh 
put a lot of different colours into a picture at the same time. It was a bit like orpuism invente 
by a French gentleman called Robert Delaunay helped by a Czech gentleman called Frari 
Kupka except that Orphism was a mystery. 

Tacuist. A gentleman who splashes paint on in a hurry without stopping to think firss 
And then does it again. 

vorticisM. Some English gentlemen who with a French gentleman called Henri Gaudier 
Brzeska (but this was the name of his lady friend) and an American gentleman called Ezr 
Pound who wrote some poetry were Rebels against a critical gentleman called Roger Fr 
and thought that Cubism was dull. They published a journal to say how right they were am 
called it Blast. Then they did it again. They were mostly killed in the war and the rest gc 
more wise. It was mostly invented by a literary gentleman who was born on a yacht in Nov 
Scotia called Sinclair Lewis. He said so in a famous saying: “Vorticism, it’s me!’ 
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HOW CAN WE 
FEAR AND PITY FICTIONS? 


Peter Lamarque 


I 


DESDEMONA LIES innocent and helpless on the bed. Over her towers Othello 
who pronounces with solemn finality: “Thou art to die.’ The enormity and 
horror of what is about to happen fills us with anger and dismay. Desdemona 
pleads for her life. But * "Tis too late.’ Othello has resolved to act and, deaf to 
his wife's most pitiful pleas, he suffocates and kills her. 

As we watch this tragedy unfold, can we truly be described as feeling fear 
and pity? Are we really in awe of Othello’s violent jealousy and moved 
by Desdemona’s innocent suffering? But how could we be when we know 
full well that what we are watching is just a play? Such questions have a 
long history but recent discussion has thrown up a number of puzzling 

suggestions. It has been argued, for example, that our fear at horror films is 
only a ‘quasi-fear’ occurring as part of a ‘game of make-believe’ that we 
play with the images on the screen.” It has been argued, too, that although 
our fear and pity might be genuine and quite natural they nevertheless in- 
volve ‘inconsistency’ and ‘incoherence’.3 And different again, it has been 
argued, in contradiction to Aristotle, that what emotional responses we do 
have to fiction are not only quite dissimilar from. ‘real life emotions’ but 
are in no way integral to a proper literary response.! 

At the heart of the issue there seems to lie a paradox about beliefs. On the 
one hand, it is assumed that as reasonably sophisticated adults we are not 
taken in by fiction; that is, we do not believe or come to believe, when 
knowingly watching a fictional performance, that the depicted sufferings or 
dangers involve any real suffering or danger. No one is in fact murdered in 
the performance of Othello, just as no one is in fact jealous or innocent. And 
we know that. On the other hand, we respond often enough with a range of 
emotions, including fear and pity, that seem to be explicable only on the 
assumption that we do after all believe there to be real suffering or real 
danger. For how can we feel fear when we do not believe there to be any 
danger? How can we feel pity when we do not believe there to be any 
suffering? 

This apparent tension between the beliefs we hold about the nature of 
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fiction and the beliefs needed to explain our responses to fiction seems to 
threaten at least some common-sense intuitions. But another intuition, I” 
think, tells us that our beliefs about what is real or not fade into the back- 
ground when we are watching a play. Belief and disbelief do not seem to do 
justice to the true nature of our attention. Why is this? I suggest that the best 
way to reconcile our intuitions and get a clearer perspective on the matter is 
to shift the focus of discussion away from beliefs to the fictions themselves 
and correspondingly from the emotions to the objects of the emotions. I 
hope that the paradox of beliefs will disappear when more basic issues on 
these lines have been sorted out. The central question I shall address is: 
What are we responding to when we fear Othello and pity Desdemona? 

Kendall Walton has reminded us of the logical oddities of our relations 
with fictional characters.* For example, we can talk of them affecting us but 
not, in any straightforward way, of us affecting them. They seem to be able 
to induce in us sorrow, fear, contempt, delight and embarrassment. But we 
have no comeback with them. We cannot thank them, congratulate them 
or frighten them, or help, advise, resce or warn them. There is a logical 
gap between us and them and those who think that fiction and reality are 
inextricably mixed should reflect on just how wide this gap is. Exploring the 
nature of the gap will be at the heart of this investigation. 

Walton points out what looks like an asymmetry between physical and 
psychological interaction between the real world and fictional worlds. No 
physical interaction across worlds, in either direction, seems to be possible. 
Within their world, Othello can kill Desdemona and within ours I can kill 
you, but there is a logical barrier that prevents them from killing us and us 
from killing them. It looks as if the barrier against psychological interaction 
across worlds is more selective. Can we not be frightened, amused and angered 
by beings in a fictional world? That of course is the question at issue. Walton 
advises against accepting any cross-world interaction even in the one-way 
psychological cases where it seems to occur. His own ingenious suggestion is 
that when we appear to be psychologically affected by fictional characters 
this takes place not across worlds but in a fictional world. We are not really 
afraid or moved, but only fictionally so. The physical symptoms of our 
emotions, the clammy palms and prickly eyes, indicate merely a ‘quasi’ 
emotion in this world. For Walton, to interact in any way with a fictional 
character we must ‘enter’ a fictional world. 

While I am sympathetic to much of what Walton proposes and heedful 
of his advice not to accept cross-world interaction if we can help it, I think 
there is a simpler and less paradoxical way out. Rather than having us enter 
fictional worlds, which involves problems about just which fictional 
worlds we can enter and whether we can ever enter the right worlds,’ it 
seems more satisfactory to have the fictional characters enter our world. 
Against Walton, then, I will argue that it is in the real world that we psy- 
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chologically interact with them. If this is right then we can, as our intuitions 
suggested, be really afraid and really moved. 


Ir 


How can fictional characters enter our world? What is it in our world 
that we respond to when we fear Othello and pity Desdemona? My sug- 
gestion, which I shall work out in detail, is that fictional characters enter our 
world in the mundane guise of descriptions (or strictly the senses of descrip- 
tions) and become the objects of our emotional responses as mental rep- 
resentations or, as I shall call them, thought-contents characterized by 


-those descriptions. Simply put, the fear and pity we feel for fictions are in 


fact directed at thoughts in our minds. 

First a word about thoughts. Adopting something like Descartes’s dis- 
tinction between the ‘formal’ reality of a thought and its ‘objective’ reality, 
I will distinguish, in my own terms, between thoughts as states of conscious- 
ness and thoughts as representations. As states of consciousness, thoughts are 
individual and unique; they are properties of a person at a time, probably 
properties of the brain. As representations, thoughts are types; they can be 
shared and repeated. As such, they are ‘intentional’ in that they are directed 
towards an object; they are of or about something. To avoid confusion in the 
context of a discussion of fiction it is preferable to talk of the content of a 


-thought rather than its object. Two thoughts as representations are identical 


if and only if they have the same content. The content of a thought is 
identified under some description such that two thoughts have the same 
content if and only if they are identified under the same description. Identify- 
ing descriptions of thought-contents can be of two kinds, which I shall call 
‘propositional’ and ‘predicative’. The thought that-the-moon-~is-made-of- 
green-cheese has a content identified under a propositional description, the 
thought a-piece-of-cheese is identified under a predicative description. By 
allowing both types of descriptions I intend to admit as thoughts everything 
we might consider as mental contents, including mental images, imaginings, 
fantasies, suppositions, and all that Descartes called ‘ideas’. It is arguable that 
epistemologically we have privileged access to our thoughts only as repre- 
sentations, with regard to content-identifying descriptions, not as states of 
consciousness.’ 

It is important to notice the relations between a thought-content, as here 
conceived, and truth-value and belief. Strictly speaking, a thought-content, 
even if identified under a propositional description, is not assessable as true 
or false. Certainly the very same propositional content could be incorporated 
in a judgement or assertion and as such have a truth-value.® But as an identify- 
ing property of a thought the propositional description involves neither 
judgement nor assertion. For this reason it might be misleading to report the 
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occurrence of a thought by the expression ‘A thinks that p’ for this would 
normally be taken to imply that A believes or is willing to affirm that p. In 
our required sense no such belief or willingness need be present. Having-a~ 
thought-that-p means only being in a mental state characterized by the 
propositional description that-p. A thought-content is different from a 
belief. Belief is a psychological attitude held in relation to a propositional 
content. It is one among many attitudes, including disliking, rejecting, 
remembering and contemplating, that we might take to the contents of 
some of our thoughts. This distinction between thought and belief is impor- 
tant in what follows for the thought-contents derived from fictions do not 
have to be believed to be feared. 

Thoughts as representations can be the proper objects of emotional, 
responses such as fear and pity. What is it to be an object of fear? Not 
everything that we fear exists or is real; we might fear ghosts, Leprechauns 
or Martians. It is helpful to distinguish between being frightened of some- 
thing and being frightened by something. ‘A is frightened by X’ normally 
implies the existence of X; it is X that in fact arouses the fear, though it 
might be unknown to A. ‘A is frightened of ¢’ does not imply the existence 
of $, though ‘$’ would be one of the descriptions under which A identifies 
what he is frightened of. What we are frightened by I will call the ‘real’ 
object of our fear, what we are frightened of I will call the ‘intentional’ 
object.!° It is my contention that the real objects of our fear in fictional 
cases are thoughts. We are frightened by thoughts, though we are not- 
frightened of thoughts, except in special circumstances. There are parallels 
with the objects of pity. Our feelings of pity can have real and intentional 
objects. The real object of our pity, what we are moved by, is what arouses 
our emotion. As with fear, this too can be a thought. The intentional object 
of our pity will be the direct object of the verb ‘pity’ and will be identified 
under some intentional description. We do not pity thoughts: but thoughts 
can be pitiful and can fill us with pity. 

The introduction of thoughts as the real objects of our responses to fiction 
arises out of our earlier paradox of belief. It is not meant as a general explana- 
tion of intentional objects. Suppose we claim to be frightened of Martians 
and Martians do not exist. If we believe that they exist then it is no help to 
introduce thoughts of Martians as an attempt to eliminate intentional objects. 
For the belief itself has already landed us with such objects. But if we do not 
believe that Martians exist but still claim to find them frightening then the 
introduction of thoughts as an intermediary has genuine explanatory value. 
This value stems partly from the independence of thought and belief. We 
can be frightened by the thought of something without believing that there 
is anything real corresponding to the content of the thought. At most we 
must simply believe that the thought is frightening. And that belief raises no 
paradox in relation to our other beliefs about fiction. 
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There are further points to be made about being frightened by thoughts. 
(1) The propensity of a thought to be frightening is likely to increase in 
relation to the level of reflection or imaginative involvement that is directed 
to it. There are two points here: thoughts can differ among themselves with 
respect to vividness and our reflection on thoughts can be graded with 
respect to involvement. Part of what I mean by involvement with a thought 
is the level of attention we give to it, which can be increased, for example, 
by bringing to mind accompanying mental images or by ‘following through’ 
its consequences. For this reason it is often not so much single thoughts that 
are frightening (though they might be disturbing or worrying) as thought- 
clusters. One has to be in the right “frame of mind’ to find a thought frighten- 
ing and this is partly indicated by a tendency to develop thought-clusters. 

~ (2) I can be frightened by a thought or thought-cluster at a time when Iam 
in no actual danger and do not believe myself to be in danger. I am in no 
danger at the moment of being mauled by a lion. This is no doubt good 
reason for saying that it would be absurd and irrational for me at this 
moment to be afraid of being mauled by a lion. But it is not absurd or 
irrational, but natural and likely, that I might be frightened here and now by 
the thought of being mauled, should I bring to mind snarling teeth, thrashing 
of claws, searing pain, and so on. 

(3) It need not be even remotely probable or likely that I will ever face the 
danger envisaged in a frightening thought, and I need not believe it to be 

.. probable. I might find the thought of being stranded on a distant planet or 
being a monarch deposed in a military coup frightening without supposing 
_ that this will, or even could, happen to me. 

(4) The fear associated with a’ frightening thought is a genuine, not a 
‘quasi’ or fictional fear. This brings us back to Walton for whom, as we have 
seen, the fears associated with fictions are not real fears. Does anything 
argued. by Walton count against thought-contents evoking real fears? He 
imagines Charles, who is like you and me watching a horror movie about a 
terrible green slime.!! Charles shrieks and clutches his chair as the slime oozes 

_ relentlessly towards him, beady eyes rolling. First of all, Walton argues that 
because Charles is fully aware that the slime is fictional we cannot say that he is 
genuinely afraid. At best Charles is fictionally or make-believedly afraid. 
The argument here, though, does not affect the fear of a frightening thought; 
this fear is the real thing. We have seen in points (2) and (3) that we can be 
frightened by a thought regardless of whether we believe ourselves to be in 
any danger and regardless of whether we believe the content of the thought 
to be either true or probable. Walton’s argument might establish that 
Charles is not and cannot be, given his beliefs, afraid that the slime is threatening 
him or that he is in danger from the slime but it does not show that he is not 
frightened. We need to distinguish between Charles’s being frightened by the 
slime and his being frightened by the thought of the slime. The former pre- 
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supposes the reality of the slime so it cannot be true; but neither the reality 
of the slime nor Charles’s belief in its reality is presupposed by the latter. 
The thought of the slime, made vivid by the images on the screen, is a 
frightening thought for Charles and he is frightened. 

The second part of Walton’s argument to show that Charles is not 
genuinely afraid is that he does not manifest the behavioural evidence we 
would expect from someone who is genuinely afraid of the slime; he does 
not call the police or warn his friends. Indeed not, for he knows well enough 
that there is no real slime for the police to investigate. Nevertheless, there 
might be behavioural evidence that he is frightened by the thought of the 
slime. He might close his eyes, light a cigarette, and try to bring other things 
to mind. This surely is a common practice in audiences at horror films. It is 
a clue, I think, that we are on the right lines in identifying thoughts as the” 
proper objects of our fear of fictions. 

My conclusion at this stage of the argument is that mental representations 
or thought-contents can be the cause of emotions such as fear and pity quite 
independently of beliefs we might hold about being in personal danger or 
about the existence of real suffering or pain. This is the first step towards 
resolving our original paradox of belief. 


M 


What I must now argue is that when we fear Othello, or the slime, or pity _ 
Desdemona our fears and tears are directed at thought-contents. I must also 
show how these thought-contents are derived from the fictions and thus how 
the relevant thought-contents can be identified. In general, my claim here 
will be that the senses of fictional sentences determine and identify the 
thought-contents to which we react. A further claim will be that the con- 
tents of fictional sentences stand to truth and assertion in much the same 
relation as that of the contents of thoughts to truth and belief. I hope also 
that a clear understanding of the logic of fictional sentences will provide an 
explanation of the logical gap that exists between us and fictional worlds. 

All that we know about the fictional worlds of novels and stories is 
derived ultimately from the contents of fictional sentences. What determines 
whether or not a sentence or description is fictional? We shall not find the 
defining characteristics among semantic or syntactic properties. The obvious 
candidates, literal falsity and the presence of non-referring names, are not 
sufficient, as non-fictional sentences can of course themselves be false and can 
also fail in reference. A sentence is fictional, I suggest, not in virtue of seman- 
tic features of its content but in virtue of pragmatic features of its use. And by 
‘use’ here I mean what some philosophers have called the illocutionary force 
of its utterance. I will define a fictional use of a sentence in terms of a writer’s 
illocutionary intentions and the conventions of story-telling 32 
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In normal, non-fictional, uses of sentences speakers and writers intend to 
perform illocutionary acts; that is, they intend to make assertions, give 
warnings, ask questions and so on. These illocutionary intentions will be 
satisfied in as much as the accompanying utterances conform to the social and 
linguistic conventions governing the intended acts. The writer of fiction, or 
the teller of a tale, has intentions that are parasitic on such illocutionary 
intentions. For in a fictional use of a sentence his intention is not to perform 
an illocutionary act but to pretend to perform an illocutionary act. Fiction is 
essentially a form of pretence, though pretence without intended deception, 
as in a charade or a child’s game. A story-teller pretends to be reporting 
events that actually happened and the conversations of people who actually 
exist. That he is not doing so and yet does not intend to deceive is made 
possible by conventions of story-telling; story-telling is an established 
human practice. 

I shall not develop this theory of fictional use heret? but I shall draw from 
it certain consequences which are important for my argument. The theory 
rests on a distinction between the propositional content of a sentence and the 
illocutionary intentions with which it is used. Normal illocutionary inten- 
tions are suspended in fictional uses of sentences yet the content or sense of a 
sentence remains unchanged between fictional and non-fictional uses. This 
partly explains Frege’s observation that our concern with fiction focuses on 
sense and away from truth-value and reference.!4 The writer of fiction does 
not assert facts, he pretends to assert facts; he does not describe events, he 
pretends to describe events; he does not refer to people, he pretends to refer 
to people. Furthermore, because he only pretends to make assertions in fact 
he makes neither true nor false assertions. 

There is a parallel to be drawn between the propositional content of a 
fictional sentence and the content of a thought as previously described. As 
such neither is assessable as true or false and just as the latter is distinct from 
belief so the former is distinct from assertion. But of course the very same 
contents in other contexts could be asserted, could be assessed for truth- 
value and could be the object of belief. An analogy might be drawn from 
tennis. In a practice rally, or knock-up, before a game a player might run 
through some typical shots, like serves, volleys, half-volleys and so on. As 
far as the shots are concerned, the only difference between what the player 
does then and what he does in the game is that the practice shots cannot win 
or lose points. Likewise the contents of fictional sentences are not part of the 
assertion game. As with the contents of thoughts, they have no truth-value 
themselves yet have no intrinsic qualities which distinguish them from the 
contents of assertions or beliefs which do have truth-values. In a flight of 
fancy we might think of stories and fictions as a kind of imaginative and 
intellectual knock-up. 

Fictional discourse is not distinguished from other discourse by sense but 
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at least partly by intended reference. Where does that leave fictional charac- 
ters? Do the names and descriptions in works of fiction make no reference? 
It is helpful to distinguish between reference within a story and reference 
outside the story in the real world. What could be more obvious than the 
observation that within stories names like ‘Othello’ and “Desdemona’, and 
even ‘the slime’, secure reference in a quite unexceptional way. One charac- 
ter’s referring to another is no more (and no less) problematic than one 
character’s killing another. We might call this internal reference. But from an 
external point of view what, in the world, do we refer to when we refer to a 
fictional character? 

Consider the sentence “Othello killed Desdemona’. This sentence has a 
fictional, non-assertive use as well as a non-fictional, assertive use. In circum- 
stances which allow for the appropriate non-deceptive pretence, any spcaker 
can use the sentence fictionally. To do so is in effect to retell the story (or 
part of it), continuing the pretence initiated by the creator of the fiction. 
Using the conventions of story-telling, the speaker, like the original author 
before him, is pretending to assert that one person killed another. And like 
the author he is in fact asserting nothing true or false. He is not playing the 
assertion game. Similarly, he is not making any actual reference, only 
pretending to do so. This involves pretending that there are real people who 
are the objects of the reference. To ask, of such a fictional use, what the 
names refer to in the world would be as out of place as to ask what the score is 
in a practice rally at tennis. 

There is, on the other hand, a non-fictional assertive use of this same 
sentence where it is used to describe a state of affairs which obtains within a 
story. Here we are not telling someone a story, as in the first use; we are telling 
someone about a story. As an assertion, and a candidate for a truth-value, the 
sentence must be taken as an ellipsis for a longer sentence of the form ‘In 
Shakespeare’s play, Othello killed Desdemona’. This sentence is true and 
can be the content of a genuine, not a pretended, assertion. Nor are the 
references merely pretended references. What, then, are the referents of the 
names ‘Othello’ and ‘Desdemona’ in this longer sentence? 

Here we can appeal again to Frege. We can apply, I suggest, to these 
fictional contexts his observations about the behaviour of names and descrip- 
tions in contexts of the form ‘A believes that ’. For prefixes like “In 
Shakespeare’s play’, or Kendall Walton’s more general idiom ‘Tt is fictional 
that’, share certain intensional features with ‘A believes that’. For example, 
names and descriptions within the scope of these prefixes resist existential 
generalization. It does not follow from the fact that it is fictional that 
Superman can fly through walls that there is someone who can fly through 
walls. Frege suggests that in such contexts names and descriptions refer not 
to their customary referents but to their customary senses. 

In spite of difficulties with Frege’s terminology, and in spite of Quinean 
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scepticism on the matter, this suggestion of a shift from reference to sense 
seems to contain important insights which we should not too readily 
abandon. It takes into account that a normal referential function is suspended 
in such contexts but suggests that the reference is not merely ‘opaque’ but 
rather has altered its direction; it acknowledges that some substitutions for 
the singular terms might still be permissable. This seems to point the way toa 
clearer understanding of external reference to fictions even though in the 
short run it introduces its own complications. The suggested shift of empha- 
sis towards the sense of fictional names and away from their fictional refer- 
ences parallels our earlier emphasis on the sense of fictional sentences and 
away from their truth-values. 

In application to our own case, the Fregean suggestion would be that when 
we truly assert ‘In Shakespeare’s play, Othello killed Desdemona’ the names 
‘Othello’ and ‘Desdemona’ refer only to their senses and not to any non- 
existent referents. That is to say, the reference of a fictional name in a non- 
fictional use is precisely its sense in a fictional use. 

It is not without controversy to talk of the ‘sense’ of a name but, as the 
need is all the more pressing in fictional cases, let us at least loosely follow 
Frege and take the sense of a fictional name to be the ‘mode of presentation’ 
of its referent within a story. That is, the sense of the name will be given by 
those descriptions used in the fiction, or derivable from the fiction, which 
characterize and identify its internal reference. The sense of the name 
‘Desdemona’, for example, is given by such descriptions as the following: 
the person who is named ‘Desdemona’ in Shakespeare’s play Othello, who 
loses her handkerchief, who talks innocently to Cassio, who is killed by her 
jealous husband, and so on. Only the sense of these descriptions survives in 
the real world, not the reference. Stated baldly, when Desdemona enters our 
world she enters not as a person, not as an individual, not even as an 
imaginary being, but as a complex set of descriptions with their customary 
senses. 

Here, then, we have an explanation of the logical gap between our world 
and fictional worlds. Fictional, or internal, references are blocked as real- 
world references either in virtue of occurring as pretended references in 
fictional uses of sentences or in virtue of occurring within the scope of 
intensional prefixes such as ‘In the play ’ which transform fictional 
references into non-fictional references and thus into senses. Fictional charac- 
ters as such can never cross these logical barriers. In the fictional world they 
exist as people, in the real world they exist only as the senses of descriptions. 
The word ‘character’ is a convenient, but endlessly confusing, device for 
talking of senses under the pretence of referring to people. ‘Referring 
to a character’ just means either pretending, through the conventions 
of story-telling, to refer to a person, or actually referring to descriptions 
found in, or derivable from, a fiction.16 
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IV 


Now we have all the logical apparatus needed to show that when we fear 
and pity fictional characters our emotions are directed at real, albeit psycho- 
logical, objects. We do not have to postulate either that the emotions are 
fictional or that they are directed irrationally at nothing at all. Nor do we 
have to postulate beliefs which we know to be false in order to explain the 
emotions. We have, on the one hand, the notion of a thought-content which 
can be the proper object of emotion. On the other hand, we have the propo- 
sitional contents of fictional sentences in which, through the mediation of 
suspended illocutionary intentions or implicit intensional operators, the 
senses of the fictional names have replaced the fictional references. The final . 
hurdle is to show what relations obtain between the thought-contents in 
our minds and the propositional contents of the fictions. 

What thought-contents must we be responding to for us truly to be said 
to be fearing Othello or pitying Desdemona? Not any tears are tears for 
Desdemona, not any thoughts are thoughts about Othello. Strict criteria 
must be applied to identify the right thoughts and thus the right tears. It is 
beyond the scope of this paper to spell out these criteria in detail. I can only 
point to a few considerations which seem to be important. 

In general there must be both a causal and a content-based connection 
between the thoughts in our minds and the sentences and descriptions in the 
fiction. A causal connection is needed to rule out the possibility of our 
responding to descriptions identifying properties which as it happens belong 
to a fictional character but which have come to our attention from a quite 
different, even non-fictional, source. Not even tears for the thought of an 
innocent wife killed by a jealous husband who happens to be a Moor of 
Venice are ipso facto tears for Desdemona. It seems to be a necessary condition 
that there be a causal route back from the thought to Shakespeare’s play. 
That is, Shakespeare’s play must have some explanatory role in accounting 
for the genesis of the thought. 

A causal connection, though, is not sufficient. There must be a closer link 
as well connecting the senses of Shakespeare’s sentences and the thoughts to 
which we respond. The paradigm connection would be one of identity of 
content where the very propositions or predicates expressed by Shakespeare 
also identify our thoughts, such that in grasping the sense of his sentences we 
ditectly acquire corresponding mental representations identified through his 
own propositional or predicative descriptions. Such a direct link would be 
sufficient to secure the appropriate thoughts but is not necessary. More often 
than not we acquire the relevant thoughts from a combination of our own 
descriptions and a suitable subset of an author’s descriptions. 

There are different ways of deviating from this paradigm content-based 
connection. First of all, suppose we have never read, or even heard, a word 
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of Shakespeare’s Othello and we come to learn of Desdemona’s tragic 
plight only through a retelling of the story, or part of it, in summary or 
paraphrase, which perhaps involves none of the descriptions written by 
Shakespeare. Are our tears then tears for Desdemona? Much of course will 
depend on the retelling. I think we can say at least this: that if the descrip- 
tions are logically implied by some relevant descriptions in the play then the 
thoughts identified via these descriptions would qualify as thoughts about 
Desdemona. 

However, we can go further than that, for much that we believe to be 
fictionally true about Desdemona will not be derived directly either from 
the sense of Shakespeare’s sentences or from the sense of sentences logically 
implied by those sentences. For we read fictional prose, or poetry, against an 
intellectual and imaginative background and much that we call understand- 
ing a fiction involves supplementing the sentences in the fiction with 
information drawn from this background. So the imaginative reconstruction 
that readers, or producers, put on the events and personalities leading up to 
Desdemona’s death might issue in mental representations far different from 
those directly, or logically, related to the propositional contents of the 
fictional sentences. Yet these divergences might be licensed through looser 
forms of implication arising from conventions governing the reading of 
fiction. There is no denying a genuine indeterminacy in some of our claims 
to be responding to particular fictional characters and events. At these more 
distant reaches from the paradigm, no simple formula can settle the question 
whether our fear and pity are for Shakespeare’s Othello and Desdemona or 
merely for some imaginative constructs of our own. But our concern here 
is only to show how these responses are possible. On the view proposed, the 
question now becomes whether we are responding to thoughts identifiable 
under descriptions appropriately derived from. those offered in the play. The 
connection back to the original sentences must be maintained. I shall not 
attempt to specify criteria for the appropriate supplementation of fictions ;17 
in practice, it is a matter that can call for acute critical sensitivity as can the 
detailed unravelling of the senses of some fictional sentences. In general, 
though, we can say that we are responding to a fictional character if we are 
responding to thoughts, with the required causal history, which are identi- 
fied through the descriptive or propositional content either of sentences in 
the fiction or of sentences logically derived from the fiction or of sentences 
supplementing the sentences of the fiction in appropriate ways. 

It is worth noting that there is of course a higher-order supplementation 
of fiction in the form of literary interpretation. Literary interpretation is 
concerned with the aesthetic significance of the content of fictional sentences. 
It might be that the higher-order descriptions occurring in interpretations— 
as when we say, for example, that Othello is about Machiavellian sophistica- 
tion and the destruction of innocence—could themselves give rise to thought- 
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contents which in turn evince further emotions. Our responses at this level 
are important but should not be allowed to obscure our responses at a more 
basic and more particular level." 


V 


My conclusion, then, is simple: when we respond emotionally to fictional 
characters we are responding to mental representations or thought-contents 
identifiable through descriptions derived in suitable ways from the propo- 
sitional contents of fictional sentences. I think this conclusion, given the 
arguments leading up to it, affords explanations of a number of puzzling 
features of fictions. It shows, for example, how we can know something is 
fictional but still take it seriously without having to believe or even half- 
believe it. We can reflect on, and be moved by, a thought independently of 
accepting it as true. This in turn accounts for the intuition that belief and 
disbelief stay in the background when we are engaged with fiction. It 
explains any apparent dissimilarity between our emotional responses to 
fiction and ‘real life emotions’. Although, indeed, we do not react to the 
killing of Desdemona as we would to a real killing before our eyes, we do 
react much as we would to the thought of a real killing. The thought and 
the emotion are real. Also, although it incorporates a de dicto account of 
fictional characters, it acknowledges the pull of de re accounts; fictions 
comprise sets of ideas, many having correlates in reality, and these ideas 
invite an imaginative supplementation and exploration. In connection with 
fictional characters this ‘filling in’ process is not unlike that of coming to 
know another human being. Purther, it explains the logical asymmetry in our 
psychological interactions with fictional characters, why we can fear them 
but not rebuke them, admire them but not advise them; their transform- 
ation into mental representations determines these constraints. 

We can push the conclusion a bit further and use it to explain why our 
responses to fictional characters are so closely bound up with our responses 
to the whole work in which they appear. The answer lies partly in the shift 
from reference to sense in fictional names. It is not just that someone is killed 
by a jealous husband ‘that gives the emotive power to Othello but that the 
description of the killing is connected in a quite particular way with a great 
number of other descriptions in the play, including those of Desdemona. 
The cluster of descriptions that give sense to the name ‘Desdemona’ will 
tend to issue in just those clusters of thoughts which I earlier suggested can 
increase our involvement with a thought and thus the intensity of our 
response to it. I think, finally, this point opens up a whole new area of 
interest where we see the structural ordering of language in a literary work 
as determining the ordering of thoughts in a reader. Much of the value of 
literature, I suggest, both aesthetic and cognitive, lies in its power to create 
complex structures of thought in our minds.¥ 
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INSIGHT AND IDEOLOGY IN THE 
VISUAL ARTS 


Jennifer Todd 


Netson GoopMan’s work on artistic symbol systems has suggested new 
_directions for analysis of the cognitive functions of art works. Yet old 
philosophical objections to cognitivist approaches to art remain: as Kant 
first noted, experience of beautiful objects neither arises from nor gives us 
conceptualized knowledge; nor can analysis of the cognitive content of art 
works enlighten us as to the specific nature of the sense of beauty.? Goodman’s 
analysis provokes new objections: the category ‘rules of reference’ is central 
to his theory yet notoriously hard to pin down; the contextualism and. 
conventionalism of his account threaten to decline into a relativism which is 
incompatible with any adequate account of cognition; and it is suggested 
that Goodman further confuses the distinction between the cognitive 
content of art, on the one hand, and of science, on the other. I shall argue 
~- that Goodman's work can be developed into a cognitive account of art which 
does not fall to these objections. I take the visual arts as my example and 
show how some abstract pictures may have important cognitive content. 
While some art works give us insight, I argue that other art works tend to 
confuse us about the world; they systematically distort our view of the world 
by concealing real connections and conflating real distinctions. It follows 
from my argument that it is not only acceptable but positively required that 
those who are seriously concerned with the meaning of art works should 
criticize what might be called the ‘ideological content’ of these works.* 

-  Toclarify my position: I do not wish to suggest that a cognitivist approach 
can answer Kant’s question as to the specific nature of our sense of beauty, 
much less that the aesthetic can be defined in terms of the cognitive. I leave 
open the question of the relation between the cognitive values and functions 
of art and other artistic values and functions; indeed prior to an investigation 
of this relationship analysis of the cognitive value of art is necessary. I would 
assert that knowledge of the cognitive content of an art work (at least) 
strongly relevant to any judgement of the aesthetic value of the work but I 
will not argue this point here.’ Rather, I am concerned to make plain the 
nature of the cognition or insight which we gain from works of the visual 
arts. (In what follows I speak of ‘pictures’ except when I wish particularly to 
emphasize their nature as art works.) 
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In speaking of ‘cognition’ and ‘insight’ I am not claiming that we come 
away from looking at every picture with some explicitly formulated world 
view which we gained from the picture. Often we do not know enough 
about the relevant artistic context to appreciate the full import of, : for 
example, Tao Chi’s innovations in seventeenth-century Chinese painting. 
Occasionally we are so struck by the beauty of a picture that we look and 
think no further. Often, however, we are impressed by a picture but cannot 
quite articulate what it was about it that moved us, or why we feel that the 
picture is important. Sometimes we feel a more or less articulate ambivalence, 
even disturbance, when looking at a picture. It is this sense of a picture’s 
important or disturbing qualities that can often be explicated in terms of the 
cognitive content of the picture. We do not, of course, all share intuitions 
about which pictures are important and which disturbing; we may be ` 
mistaken about the meaning of pictures or disagree about what counts as an 
important insight. My paper attempts to show, from an analysis of the 
nature of pictures, how rational argument as to the meaning and cognitive 
content of pictures is possible. 

My argument is organized around three main themes: first, a discussion of 
the implications of Goodman’s theory of pictorial reference and a defence of 
this theory; second, an elaboration of the theory of pictorial reference to 
show how pictures can have cognitive content; third, a discussion of the ways 
in which pictures can confuse us about the world. 


I 


On Nelson Goodman’s theory, pictorial reference is rule-governed and 
context-dependent. This follows from the facts that different symbol 
systems exist, and that the same sort of figure or concatenation of shades can 
refer to different things in different symbol systems.* For example, Leo- 
nardo’s Mona Lisa refers to a woman while many modern paintings of 
moustached and caricatured Mona Lisas do not; in one symbol system 
subtle gradations of colour refer to changing patterns of light, as in Monet’s 
work, while in another system the gradations refer to extreme emotional 
distinctions, as in Mark Rothko’s paintings. 

Goodman, further, argues that pictures are only constituted as pictures by 
their referential functions. A coloured canvas or a sheet of plastic may in fact 
be a draught-excluder; it is only a picture as a member of a symbol system. 
Pictures, then, are essentially referential.’ 

Goodman is correct to insist on the referential nature of pictures. We do, 
after all, want to distinguish between a picture, on the one hand, and a board 
of various hues and textures, on the other hand; between a picture and a 
tablecloth coloured with patterns of food and wine, or between a picture and 
a sheet stained with shades of blue from being washed with new jeans. 
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Since the board, tablecloth or sheet could come to function as pictures, the 
difference cannot lie in the physical constitution of the objects; rather the 
difference must lie in the way we take the pictures, in their art-historical 
context, as referring to objects or properties. 

It has been suggested that discussion of the content of a picture is a secon- 
dary activity, not directly relevant to pictorial appreciation.’ It follows from 
the referential nature of pictures, however, that our interpretation of a 
picture’s content is not an extraneous addition to what the picture ‘in itself’ 
essentially is. Rather, to see what a picture is we must necessarily see what it 
refers to. On Goodman’s contextualist view pictures are constituted as 
pictures by the appropriate rules of reference; the rules of reference are the 

_norms guiding our interpretation, norms which are often met. Thus we can 
sensibly say that pictures themselves (objectively) refer to objects, events or 
properties; reference, although constituted in human practice, is not a purely 
subjective or interpretative matter any more than pictures themselves are. 
This result is important for a defence of the cognitivist approach to the visual 
arts for cognitivists have often been accused of ignoring the art object to 
concentrate on their own (subjective) reactions to the object and on their 
own theories of what the world is like. While of course some interpretations 
of pictures are inadequate or wrong, it follows from the above account that 
the sharp distinction between what a picture is and what its meaning is is 
misguided. 

~ While Goodman’s theory answers some objections to the cognitivist 
approach, it raises other problems about the nature of the rules of pictorial 
reference, their relation to our actual perception and interpretation of 
pictures, and about the range of possible pictorial symbol systems. Consider 
the normative character of the rules of reference. If they are the norms 
guiding our interpretation of pictures are they then pre-given, independently 
of all interpretation, to be discovered not created? This sounds like pictorial 
Platonism and fetishism. If, on the other hand, the rules are partially con- 
stituted by our interpretations, how then can they be normative? Do they 

- not change as our interpretations change and are we not led to the un- 
warrantably relativistic position where the picture means what ‘we (any of 
us at any time) want it to mean? Indeed, on the contextualist account, are 
there any constraints on the possible pictorial symbol systems we might 
invent? Goodman argues that there are no logical or physiological limits on 
the range of symbol systems to which a picture might belong; in one possible 
symbol system, Constable’s paintings would represent pink elephants.® His 
only explanation why such an improbable symbol system does not exist lies 
in his discussion of the role of habit in guiding our categorizations and 
interpretations.2° Since habits have been changed before, some more 
adequate account of the actual constraints on our choice of symbol systems is 
surely necessary. 
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These problems have not yet been fully resolved. Yet, once properly 
formulated, they open the way for fruitful psychological research into 
picture perception and to this extent represent a vindication rather than a 
refutation of the contextualist account. I can only indicate the broad lines of 
such research here. 

The rules of pictorial reference are neither pre-given in a Platonistic 
universe nor constituted by anyone’s and everyone's interpretations. It is not 
as if anyone’s new interpretation of a picture constitutes new rules of 
reference; Constable’s paintings do not represent pink elephants just because 
Nelson Goodman says they might. On the other hand, it is not as though one 
full set of rules of reference, which would correspond to a fully correct 
interpretation, comes into existence as soon as the picture is made. One of the 
factors which affects the rules of reference is viewers’ perception; if we could 
not come to see people in Cubist portraits, we would not say that they 
represent people. E. H. Gombrich has expanded on Constable’s dictum that 
making pictures is a form of experimentation on human perception. 
Gombrich holds the view that the structures of human perception are 
physiologically given and that the sorts of symbol systems which we can 
accept are physiologically limited.12 Goodman’s theory suggests, on the 
contrary, that human perception is historically conditioned. What viewers 
come to see in a picture depends upon more than the physical structure of the 
picture and the physiology of human perception; it also depends on such 
factors as the viewers’ exposure to this sort of picture and to other sorts of 
pictures (some painted after the original), on the viewers’ needs and interests 
(which may change after the picture has been painted) and on the reactions of 
other social groups to the picture which may become a political or cultural 
reference point. What viewers see in pictures is partly determined by the 
ongoing historical process.14 There is, therefore, a certain open-endedness to 
pictorial interpretation; a fully correct interpretation is not given once and for 
all, but is more like an ‘ideal limit’ of art critical practice and discussion where 
initial interpretations are reformed and refined. 

Not everything in picture perception is in dispute. We know if a picture 
represents a landscape or a table-lamp; similarly we know if it belongs to an 
Impressionist or a Surrealist symbol system. It is here that psychological 
experiments in the structures of picture perception, the cues we pick out and 
the cues we learn to pick out, are of philosophical relevance. Such research, 
guided by philosophical questions of what is historically conditioned in our 
perception of pictures, can show how pictures function as symbols, how they 
are neither arbitrary constructs nor mere mirrors of some instinctive percep- 
tual structures.!® We can begin to make sense of pictorial interpretation and 
evaluation as neither conceptual nor intuitive and natural, but as perceptual. 

I am suggesting that the very gaps in the contextualist account open the 
way for important empirical research into picture perception. At the same 


et 
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time the contextualist account shows the essentially referential nature of 
pictures and thus the essentially interpretative nature of picture perception. 
Indeed there are always blurred areas of pictorial interpretation in which the 
appropriate rules of reference are in dispute. I have argued that when we are 
uncertain which rules of reference apply to a given picture we are equally 
uncertain about the nature of that picture. 


H 


Pictures may be referential but they do not make clear-cut truth claims. 
_.To see how they can nevertheless give us insight it is necessary to discuss the 
modes of pictorial reference in more detail. 

The basic modes of pictorial reference for Goodman are: (i) Represen- 
tation, where the picture refers directly to objects or events, as when a 
portrait represents a man. (ii) Exemplification, where the picture draws to 
our attention a property which it possesses, for example, brightness or 
squareness. In another aesthetic tradition the exemplified properties would 
be called ‘formal’ properties. (iii) Expression, which grows out of exempli- 
fication. A picture expresses sadness if it refers to sadness through its exem- 
plification of, for example, dark tones and heavy lines which, metaphorically 
speaking, are sad.1® 

-~ Most important, however, is the way these modes of reference work 
together. In some modes of picturing, certain expressed contents are given 
more weight than others and others are ignored entirely. In the Rococo, for 
example, expression of gaiety and harmony predominates, expression of 
tragedy and pain is all but excluded. In some modes of picturing, the allowed 
interrelations of represented, exemplified and expressed contents are severely 
limited. In mediaeval painting, if Christ is represented in a picture only 
religiously appropriate properties may be expressed. Yet in modes of 
picturing which develop as satirical counterparts to the established tradition, 

- for example Daumier’s work, it is expected that the emotions expressed 
in the pictures will undermine the traditional authority of what is 
represented. 

Geoffrey Hellman, taking music as his example, has argued that the 
concept ‘style’ can be analysed in terms of the rules governing the relative 
weightings of exemplified and expressed contents.!7 He thus moves away 
from a ‘historical’ concept of style—defined in terms of the time and place of 
production of the works—to a ‘semantic’ concept of style defined in terms of 
the content of the music. Hellman argues that such a semantic concept of 
style can serve as a reconstruction of the actual rules which guided the 
artist’s practice and which provided a framework within which he or she 
could pursue problems and develop themes. Further, the semantic concept 
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promises to show the interrelations between musical styles, defined in terms 
of their content, and other social practices of the time which express a 
similar content. 

I revise Hellman’s semantic concept of style to make it more appropriate to 
the visual arts, and identify a style with the rules governing the weightings 
and allowed interrelations of represented, exemplified and expressed 
contents. As the weightings and interrelations vary, so does the world 
shown us by the pictures. Some styles show us a world of suffering and 
strength; the Surrealists show us a dream world full of shocks, jokes and 
absurdities. The style may also suggest the attitude appropriate when we 
encounter a certain type of event; David’s Oath of the Tennis Court and his 
Death of Marat suggest the dignity and heroism of the eighteenth-century _ 
bourgeois struggle. 

The semantic concept of style shows that we can do ample justice to the 
exemplified ‘formal’ properties of pictures while showing how these proper- 
ties contribute to an overall world-view. One of the pervasive themes of 
Aaron Siskind’s abstract expressionist photography, for example, is the 
continual artistic and human struggle to create order out of contemporary 
change and decay, to celebrate life and beauty while the very structures of 
experience are fragmented.1® In part the theme is manifested in Siskind’s 
choice of subject-matter—boarded windows, broken walls, peeling paper, 
city graffiti and painted-over signs. Yet the theme is shown more deeply and 
effectively in Siskind’s formal choices. The use of shallow virtual space - 
ptevents escape towards a horizon; the violence and fragmentation of lines 
and gestures coexist with tones which can express solidity and sensuality— 
velvety blacks and whites which highlight possibilities. In some pictures the 
tattered human forms almost split apart; they also dance and almost fly. 

The concept of the cognitive content of art works requires further clarifi- 
cation. In particular, how is it possible for us to know what pictures are 
‘saying’? The Surrealists, for example, may show a world of shocks and 
absurdities but they are not making the obviously false claim that the 
ordinary world is like this—if it were we would not be shocked by their 
paintings. The problem is that the aspects of a picture which count as 
cognitively relevant vary from picture to picture, style to style. In some 
nineteenth-century portraits we look for detailed accuracy cf representation 
and we are likely to criticize the portraits if they ‘smooth away’ the sitter’s 
individual features. Yet in superficially similar pictures of Venus or Athene, 
Adonis or Mars, the insight may rather be about the intricacies of human 
relationships. Abstract artists tend to emphasize certain exemplified pro- 
perties to the exclusion of others.and there is no general rule about how to 
interpret this emphasis; Siskind’s work suggests a pervasive fragmentation of 
life and of experience; Albers’s work does not suggest that the whole world 
is square. Thus we can find no theses about what aspects of a picture in 
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general are relevant to its cognitive content; there is no general rule by which 
we can judge the cognitive value of a picture. 

Having said this the difficulty begins to dissolve for we have no reason to 
believe that such a general rule can be found. Similarly the positivists were 
wrong to believe that they could immediately tell if a statement was verifiable 
and that they could find one general method of verification. What is to count 
as the cognitive content of a picture depends on the type of picture it is. In 
identifying the picture’s style we identify how seriously or ironically the 
represented content is to be taken, and to misunderstand this is to misunder- 
stand the picture. There are many levels of insight or cognitive content 
which may be found in pictures, from detailed representational accuracy 

_through revelation of social relations to general truths about perception, 
emotion and personal relationships. Some pictures give us insight into several 
of these levels at once; Courbet’s Funeral at Ornans is representationally 
accurate, reveals the social relations of urban and rural bourgeoisie and 
peasantry, and counterposes the banality and the sadness of death.!® I am 
suggesting that we find out what sorts of insight we should look for in a 
picture by identifying the symbol system to which the picture belongs and 
thereby placing the picture in its proper artistic context. 

The distinction between the cognitive content of art and of science follows 
from the above discussion.” The cognitive content of a picture depends on 
the way it functions as a symbol and pictures function differently within 

-scientific and artistic contexts. Within a scientific context, a high-speed 
photograph of a bullet refers to the bullet’s velocity, the air-pressure, etc.; in 
this scientific symbol system the photograph expresses no properties at all. 
Within an artistic context the velocity of the bullet would not be of central 
relevance and the insight would be given by the exemplified and expressed 
properties of, for example, stress or power. As the rules of reference of the 
symbol systems differ, so too does the sort of insight expected from the 
pictures; we neither expect nor want knowledge of the tides from Cézanne’s 
Bathers. The distinction between the cognitive content of art and science 

. itself develops historically as the relevant symbol systems change: some early 
myths were at once proto-art and proto-science because the symbol systems 
had not yet separated; with the separate development of art and science we 
demand distinct sorts of insight from each. While a full account of the 
distinction between the cognitive content of art and of science would 
demand a critical and historically informed discussion of the nature and 
functions of each type of activity, the general distinction can be maintained 
on contextualist grounds. 

My defence of the cognitivist approach to art has been based on a con- 
textualist account of artistic reference. Yet the contextualist account can easily 
decline to a relativism which leaves no room for cognitive value. It seems a 
short step from the assertion that pictorial reference is context dependent to 
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the assertion that cognitive value is context dependent. On the latter view we 
would only criticize pictures if they failed to live up to the appropriate 
stylistic norms, if, for example, a Surrealist painting was not shocking and 
absurd. Here no judgement of the relative cognitive merits of different styles 
would be possible. We would be led towards an unappetizing metaphysic, a 
pluralistic idealism of symbol systems where, in Goodman’s words, ‘countless 
worlds [are] made from nothing by use of symbols’ 24 

However, the contextualist account does not necessarily lead to a relativist 
epistemology and idealist ontology. In the philosophy of science it has 
recently been re-emphasized that even if meaning is context dependent, truth 
need not be; epistemology and ontology should be distinguished and a 
contextualist epistemology does not imply a coherence theory of truth._ 
Similarly in art; while we must understand the Chinese artistic context to see 
the full wealth of meaning in Tao Chi’s paintings, we are not confined to the 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Chinese world view when evaluating 
the insight of the paintings. Difficult epistemological questions of justifying 
our evaluative criteria remain; yet these are not specific to aesthetics and, for 
the purposes of this paper, I simply state my realist position that in aesthetics 
and art criticism, as in other fields, objective standards of criticism are possible. 


Ul 


I have emphasized that pictures can be of cognitive value; they can be - 
‘realistic’ in revealing previously unnoticed aspects of reality or in showing 
the real nature of our interactions. But not all pictures are of cognitive value. 
Consider now how pictures can be of cognitive disvalue, how they can be 
confusing and distorting. On a straightforward level pictures can mislead us 
about the world by presenting false or obviously stereotyped images; 
sentimental, prettied-over portraits and racist caricatures are examples of very 
different social importance. Such pictures lose their pretence to cognitive 
value once the falsehoods and stereotypes are recognized; criticism of their 
content is not difficult methodologically and is not my interest here. Rather, 
consider works which reveal reality even while disguising it, which seem to 
retain cognitive value even when their confusions are recognized. I think of 
pictures which are inspired by mystical beliefs, which stereotype figures in 
traditional sex-roles, or exemplify false art-critical theories, and which 
nevertheless leave one with the disturbing sense that they may contain 
important insights; I shall give examples of such pictures below. It is not that 
these pictures are of minimal cognitive value but yet of great beauty, for 
some may not be at all beautiful; it is rather that one feels that even the 
cognitive content of these pictures cannot so easily be dismissed. The status of 
such pictures is unclear: I shall argue that it can be clarified by analogy to 
ideological beliefs. 
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In writings by Marx and Marxists itis typically assumed that one sign that a 
set of beliefs is ideological is that it confuses any of the following aspects of 
life: the genetically determined and the historical; the individual-psycholo- 
gical and the social-typical; the natural and the social; the eternal and the 
changeable; the human-natural and the alienated; the universal and the 
particular.?? Such a set of beliefs is false yet it is partially true in that it 
accurately describes one aspect of life, for example the social, which it 
portrays as natural. It is thus prima facie plausible although it tends to per- 
petuate the existing power structure by showing the social as unchangeable. 

These are not the only characteristics of ideological beliefs. In the German 
Ideology Marx and Engels note that the ideologists confuse causes with effects, 
appearances with essences, and that they falsely take theory to be a self- 

~~ subsistent realm.?3 Further, Marx emphasizes that ideologies are not merely 
theoretical mistakes but that these mistakes are caused by the very social 
institutions which the ideologists misdescribe; thus the ideologies will only 
disappear when the institutions themselves are changed.”4 

Some pictures are like ideologies in that they confuse the genetic and the 
historical, the natural and the social, the eternal and the changeable, the 
universal and the particular. They may also falsely imply that the art world 
is a self-subsistent realm. Whether or not such pictures are analogous to 
ideologies in any other respects, for example in their relations to social 
institutions to which they refer, is beyond the scope of this paper. 

I have already argued that pictures can give us insight into various levels 
ranging from the level of visual appearances through structures of personal 
experiences, interpersonal interactions and social relationships to suggestions 
about the nature of man and the world; alternatively they may seem simply 
to exemplify formal structures. The artistic context shows us how to interpret 
the pictures and shows the extent to which the pictures have an explicit 
social content. Artists provide ‘clues’ as to the levels of insight we may get 
from their work by their visual reference to past styles or by their obvious 
reaction against past styles. As H. Gene Blocker points out, even Jasper 

_ Johns’s painted flag takes on a wealth of meanings because it has been made 
and placed in a particular artistic context: 


An ordinary flag is itself a symbol of the nation it represents, but it also is a flag. So the 
painted flag becomes both a non-referring flag and a referring symbol—and, as if this 
were not enough, because it is painted with a heavy impasto, which reveals rather than 
conceals the fact that it is an oil painting, it also suggests that it is a painted flag.*6 


Because painted flags are so unusual and because this sort of painting is in 
such sharp contrast to the previous generation of Abstract Expressionist 
artists, the painted flag comes to exemplify a contemporary aesthetic theory, 
‘commenting as it were, “This shows that paintings can be what they seem 
to be” «28 
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‘Ideological’ artistic styles present as eternal, natural or universal insights 
which are not in fact unchanging or general. Yet our interest in the pictures 
may remain even after we have recognized this. Johns’s painting exemplifies 
a false aesthetic theory, a theory which treats the art world as a self-subsistent 
realm and falsely presents the present social isolation of art as a condition 
essential to art. On Blocker’s interpretation, seeing the picture as referring 
to such a false theory is central to our understanding of the picture. When 
and only when we see that the theory is false can we gain insight into the 
ambiguities of pictorial reference from Johns’s work. If we take the picture 
‘at face value’ without criticism of the theory referred to, the picture confuses 
various levels of insight and suggests that art is essentially an activity which 
can tell us nothing about the world, a small universe where “everything is 
what it is and is not another thing’. 

In saying that such pictures are confusing, I am not claiming that we get 
confused when looking at the pictures or that we cannot immediately see 
their sense; this, after all, is a typical reaction when we are confronted by new 
artistic styles. It is rather that the pictures, when interpreted according to the 
appropriate rules of reference, systematically mislead us as to the nature of the 
phenomena they portray and that this occurs independently of our psycholo- 
gical confusion or clarity. Yet if a picture is confusing, how can it also be 
insightful? Must we not be interpreting it according to inappropriate rules of 
reference if we find it insightful? The short answer is that there is more than 
one sort of appropriateness. According to the explicit rules of reference the 
picture is radically unsatisfactory; Johns’s flag cannot simply ‘be itself’, a 
non-referential object, despite its ‘claims’ to be so. Only by going below this 
explicit level can we at once see the cognitive value of the work and explain 
why it is unsatisfactory when interpreted on the explicit level. Thus the 
critical interpretation of the work does not ignore but subsumes the im- 
mediate, explicit interpretation. The critical rules of reference are, in part, a 
meta-level comment on the explicit rules; Johns’s picture, in its very reference 
to the theory that pictures are non-referential, shows that the theory is false. 

In some sorts of pictures, then, the motifs in the pictures point us to a 
particular interpretation which I have called the explicit interpretation. 
Johns’s flags explicitly suggest that they are non-referential. Willem de 
Kooning’s series of paintings of women explicitly shows the archetypical 
woman as large, devouring, sadistic, ugly and unintelligent. Minor White’s 
abstract photographs explicitly suggest a mystical world view. Yet the 
pictures fail to live up to the ‘claims’ they explicitly make. It is not just that 
the world view they suggest is false, but that the pictures themselves suggest 
that it is false. Johns’s flags, by referring to the view that they are non- 
referring, refute the view. De Kooning’s paintings, with their humour and 
social motifs, work against the view that these women are archetypes and 
suggest a more sympathetic and social interpretation. White’s photographs 


° 
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fail to show the mystical resolution of the conflicts they portray. Note the 
distinction between such pictures on the one hand, and sexist or racist 
caricatures, on the other. The caricatures unambiguously express a false 
theory and offer themselves as support for it. To do justice to the ‘self- 
refuting’ pictures, on the other hand, we must find another (critical) inter- 
pretation from clues in the pictures themselves; this interpretation helps show 
why the explicit interpretation is unsatisfactory. This at once resolves the 
paradox of self-refutation and lets the pictures give us valuable insights. Such 
pictures, then, are instructive failures; they reveal reality even while dis- 
guising it and retain cognitive value when their confusions are unmasked. 

Consider racist caricatures which have no cognitive value. We can give a 
social explanation of their existence and thereby we may gain insight into 
the social psychology of racism. This explanation, however, treats the pictures 
merely as symptoms of social life. The critical interpretation of Johns, on the 
other hand, starts from evidence in the pictures themselves. It may be the 
case that the pictures are symptomatic of social problems and the critical 
interpretation may lead to a social explanation of them. Yet the pictures are 
not merely symptomatic but also revelatory of social life; their reference is 
not exhausted by the false views they suggest. 

The distinction between purely symptomatic pictures and those other 
pictures analogous to ideologies, which I have analysed in this section, is 
itself essentially contestable. There will, for example, be arguments whether 
Bergman’s and Antonioni’s films are more than symptomatic of the personal 
problems of the bourgeoisie; even if they are, are the revelations they offer 
worth the time and effort of deciphering them? These arguments can in part 
be resolved simply by analysis of the structure of the pictures, but there are 
limits to the efficacy of purely pictorial analysis; theories about the nature of 
social and political life are also relevant. Further, as I have argued elsewhere, 
analysis of the social and political context of the production of the pictures 
helps clarify the appropriate rules of reference.?’ 

In conclusion, I have argued that Nelson Goodman’s work on artistic 
symbol systems shows that analysis of the content of a picture is central to the 
appreciation of the picture. It shows how art works, in virtue of their formal 
structures as much as their represented content, can express important 
cognitive content. They can give different levels of insight ranging from 
detailed representation to general visions of the meaning of life. The context 
dependence of the rules of pictorial reference means that the types of insight 
which we can gain from art works differ from style to style. Yet critical 
evaluation of the styles is both possible and necessary. We must show how 
some pictures and some styles give us important insights; yet we must also 
analyse pictures and styles which are of less straightforward cognitive value. 
Beginning with an analogy with ideological belief systems, I showed how 
some art works can confuse us about the world by confusing different levels 
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of insight. Yet the cognitive content of these pictures is not necessarily 
exhausted by the false world-view which they explicitly suggest. A more 
critical interpretation which works from pictorial evidence can show the 
cognitive value of pictures which might seem to be ‘purely ideological’. It 
follows that while analyses of the ideological content of art works are to be 
encouraged they do not necessarily lead to a rejection of the works as 


valueless. 
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ON THE AESTHETIC AND ECONOMIC 
VALUE OF ART 


Mark Sagoft 


THAT NO necessary connection exists between the aesthetic and economic 
values of art is a commonplace everyone understands.’ Fine works of art, 
especially at the time they are created, often must be given away, while 
mediocre works draw huge prices. Yet not everyone who buys art does so 
merely as an investment; people pay high prices, in part, at least, because 
they believe a work is aesthetically valuable. The astounding sums now paid 
for famous works of art suggest that people are willing to gamble much to 
possess a first-rate work. Why? What does the enormous economic value of 
certain works tell us, if not about the aesthetic value of these paintings, then 
about the way we value art in general? — 


I 


As to what is meant by aesthetic value I believe I can state my position very 
briefly. I can state it, indeed, in three words—I don’t know. I do not know why 
art is valuable as art; I do not know what aesthetic value consists in. That is 
one reason I want to see if any light can be shed on the concept of aesthetic 
value by an examination of the economic value of art. 

I think that there is no shame, incidentally, in knowing nothing about the 
concept of aesthetic value. Those who have pretended to know something 
have shown, on the contrary, that they too know little or nothing. Some— 
those who follow Clive Bell, for example—say things like this: “A good 
work of visual art carries a person who is capable of appreciating it out of 
life and into ecstasy. . . . Art transforms us from the world of man’s activity 
to a world of aesthetic exaltation’.2 They speak about art in the same breath- 
less terms that users of drugs sometimes speak about marijuana or cocaine. 

I worry whenever someone tells me a thing is valuable because it gives 
pleasure. Many contemptible and worthless things, after all, are pleasant to 
many people, things such as pornography, violence on television, and 
prostitution. The fact that you enjoy these things does not make them better; 
it only makes you worse. A sense of pleasure does not catapult these diver- 
sions into the realm of value occupied by art. Why should we think, then, 
that the value of art consists in the pleasure it may produce? 

It seems to me that any sound cost-benefit study will reveal, moreover, 
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that the pleasures of art are small when compared with those, say, of the 
gambling den or the massage parlour. (Evolution, after all, has used pleasure 
to promote procreation, not painting.) The pleasures of art, in sheer fire- 
power, are of very low wattage, in relation to their costs. Why, then, do so 

many of us—especially struggling young painters—make such sacrifices in’ 
the name of art? Surely these are not sacrifices made merely for the sake of 
pleasure—for pleasure may be had in many easier, cheaper, and more 
certain ways. 

People have said that art is good because it causes a pleasure or communi- 
cates an emotion or some other excitement or passion. But what is good about 
any of these things? When I was an adolescent I loved stimulation, as it were, 
__ for its own sake; I would say things like “Oh, wow!’ So I did appreciate it. 
When someone passes the age of thirty-five, however, he or she begins to 
lose interest in emotion, passion, or pleasure for its own sake. You value 
nothing so much as quiet and peace of mind. You become, shall I say, 
reflective. You value emotions or pleasures not for their own sake but only 
in relation to their cause. You take pleasure in things because you find or 
know that they are good; you do not find them to be good because you take 
pleasure in them. 

I can summarize what I have said by referring to a useful distinction 
associated with Aristotle. He distinguishes between two kinds of intrinsic 
goods. Something which we seek for its own sake may be merely a bonum 
delectibile, that is, a good which appeals to us only through or because of our 
senses; or it may be a bonum honestum, if it is connected with reason. Aristotle 
believed that pleasure, though an end in itself, lacks any connection with our 
rational nature; accordingly, he considered it only a bonum delectibile, having 
no philosophical importance. This view of pleasure persisted until Kant 
linked the pleasure we find in beauty with our nature as rational or cognitive 
beings. 

Kant understood that the pleasure we take in beauty does not differ in 
quality from any other sort of pleasure; it may differ in quantity, of course, 
because it is small, indeed, inconsiderable, in comparison with the more 
notorious pleasures. What makes this pleasure valuable, for Kant, is the 
role it plays in our perception, appreciation, or recognition of something 
important in the object. Pleasure, in other words, is valuable because it is an 
appropriate and knowing response to what is good. But what is good about 
a beautiful object? To return to my original question: what is the value of 
art as art? What is aesthetic value? I should love to find someone who has a 
defensible answer to this question. I plainly cannot answer it. 


IT 


In order to get some purchase on the notion of aesthetic value, I shall 
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discuss something we contrast with it, namely, economic or monetary value. 
Money is always interesting even if one can only talk about it. It is particu- 
larly interesting to me because we all go to great pains to distinguish the value 
of art as art from the value of art as an investment. By ‘art’, incidentally, I 
mean to include, in this discussion, not only paintings and sculptures but 
other prime objects one might find in a museum, such as antiques, and even 
ephemera, such as old advertisements, handbills and documents. 

E. L. Doctorow’s novel Ragtime has a scene in which J. P. Morgan pur- 
chases, at bargain-basement prices, great works of art from the nobility of 
Europe. The nobles offer to sell Morgan their daughters at the same time. It 
comes to the same thing. Any society that would sell off its masterpieces for a 
few thousand dollars must also be willing to sell its children into bondage. 
The nobles, in this situation, were reduced to savagery by the onset of 
World War One. What they did not sell to the Americans they thought the 
Germans would take for nothing. 

Suppose I told you that, fifty years from now, the great museums of 
America and Europe would offer their collections for sale for a few dollars or 
a few bags of wheat or rice. You would read the message clearly: some 
catastrophe, probably a nuclear holocaust, had reduced us all to savagery, and 
ended our social order. Nothing else would make sense of the low prices 
charged for great works of art. 

Now, suppose I told you that in fifty years gold would bring very low 
prices. One ounce may purchase a loaf of bread or a bottle of milk. You 
might think that a catastrophe had occurred; but there are other explanations. 
Gold is a speculative commodity. A rush to sell or the discovery of massive 
quantities in the ground could severely alter its price. 

I believe that an important law governs the sale of all prime objects of 
art—all objects, that is to say, which are widely regarded as among the 
finest examples of painting, sculpture, antique furniture, or whatever. The 
iron law is this: the prices of these things always go up, never down. Imagine 
a Leonardo, Rembrandt or Turner selling for a hundred dollars. You 
shudder to think of what would reduce society to such a savage state. 

A powerful social expectation exists that accepted or established master- 
pieces of art will never lose their economic value; minor pieces, when fully 
entrenched in catalogue and collection, similarly never decline in worth. I 
think that there is a concomitant expectation about the aesthetic value of 
these objects. Tastes may change, of course; people may prefer one museum 
to another; they may like the Impressionists one year and prefer the Old 
Masters the next. The aesthetic value of these works, however, does not 
change, or, if it does, it increases. The aesthetic value of the ‘truly great’, like 
its price, never diminishes. One must always find more in a masterpiece; never 
less. 

The iron law that prices for prime art objects increase has a number of 
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corollaries. These are related, I believe, to conceptual or analytic truths about 
aesthetic value. I have space here to mention five or six of the principles I 
have in mind. 


il 


First Principle: Works of art endure for the foreseeable future; they have 
no natural life-span; they are assumed never to perish. 

John Keats has written: ‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever... .’. The 
emphasis, I believe, should fall on the words “for ever’. The fact that beauty 
causes a joy (if indeed it does) fails to distinguish it from the most ordinary 
things. A thing of beauty, however, is supposed to last for ever. That does 

“distinguish it from nearly everything else. 

If art were not assumed to last ‘for ever’ —or at least to last through the fore- 
seeable future—we should not be able to support the iron law of increasing 
price. This is true, first, because the price would plummet as the work 
approached its demise. No one would pay very much even for a Rembrandt 
if it had only a few more months to survive. Works which are new would 
have an advantage over those which are old. This would severely inhibit the 
expectation that prices paid for an art work always increase. 

Deterioration is also an important factor. If art works were allowed or 
perceived greatly to deteriorate over time (which, of course, many do), then, 
one would expect, the prices would have to decline, because of the condition 
of the object. In order to prevent this, an enormous industry has developed to 
conserve, restore, repair and protect works of art against the inevitable 
ravages of time. 

Where conservation and restoration fail, aesthetic perception makes up 
the difference. Critics and connoisseurs tell us, with much truth, that even 
wholesale damage to a work of art can be aesthetically less intrusive than a 
smug or unsatisfactory retouching. What is more, deterioration—the crackle 
of paint, patina on sculpture—is thought to add to the aesthetic experience. 

_Once a work has found an established place in the world of art it can survive 
even as a fragment without losing aesthetic importance and value. Without 
this commitment to the aesthetic integrity of worn and damaged work we 
should have to say that art has a lifespan, and for many masterpieces, it is 
long past. 


IV 


Second Principle: The vast majority of art objects must be kept out of 
circulation. 

An enormous number of art works exist. Small towns in Italy sometimes 
contain enough prized works to occupy tourists for weeks; in America, 
many middle-sized cities have established large-size collections. The sheer 
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amount of significant art is staggering. It is also growing—since, as I have 
argued, art, once established, cannot be destroyed. While the supply of art 
grows, however, the demand does not. People are not rushing in great 
numbers to buy significant works of art. It seems to ordinary observation 
that the supply of art, then, greatly exceeds demand. Why, then, are higher 
prices consistently paid? 

The answer is given in the second principle. Very few art objects are 
offered for sale. This does not mean, however, that the vast majority are kept 
off the market to await a higher price. Most established art works, on the 
contrary, are locked away in public and private collections, often legally 
bound to remain where they are. Were art works regarded as objects of 
speculation, were they held primarily for purposes of investment, then the 
iron law of prices could not hold. Paintings, antiques, or other objects would 
flood the market when prices are high and thus would lower them. 

The iron law requires, then, that art objects must not be treated as items for 
speculation or investment. The vast majority of them must be regarded, 
rather, as priceless and never offered for sale. An art work, in other words, is 
to be considered an object of love or respect or esteem; it cannot function as a 
consumer product, bestowing some sort of ‘satisfaction’. For then we would 
trade works of art for other consumer goods—and the prices would come 
tumbling down. 

The idea that the value of a work of art is ‘above all price’ finds support in 
aesthetic theory. Philosophers may not have a developed theory of aesthetic . 
value; they tend, nevertheless, sharply to, distinguish aesthetic from economic 
worth. They argue or indeed assume, as a rule, that we are not to regard art 
as a commodity, the value of which is measured by a market price. We do 
not draw indifference curves between Picassos and potatoes. Art, on the 
contrary, is celebrated as a monument of the unaging intellect, an expression 
or intuition of the eternal, an insight into the meaning of things;-and, 
therefore, art is to be valued “for its own sake’. This kind of thinking, whether 
it means anything definite or not, I suspect, is necessary if we are to keep the 
vast majority of art works out of circulation. And this, in turn, is required to 
ensure that ever higher prices will be paid for those works which do come up 
for sale. 

The question arises whether higher and higher prices are paid because art is 
regarded as priceless or whether, on the contrary, art is regarded as priceless 
in order to protect or increase the prices that in fact are paid for it. How 
would you answer the question? 

The question is not as foolish as it first might seem. It need not suggest in 
any way a conspiracy among philosophers and auction houses to inflate the 
price of art. What it suggests is this: for reasons we have yet to explore, it is 
very important for society that the monuments and symbols of its history 
should not sell so cheaply that just anybody could control them. It is impor- 
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tant to the structure of society that significant art works should be controlled 
by the appropriate caste; this, then, is guaranteed, in part, by the iron law of 
increasing price. 


V 


Third Principle: Forgeries, except in very special cases, are worthless, no 
matter how perfect they may be. | 

I once attended an auction at which a reproduction Queen Anne sofa was 
offered for sale. Nobody bid. No one wished to be embarrassed, even among 
strangers, by bidding for something which was inauthentic. The sofa, 
incidentally, was a magnificent recreation; no expense had been spared in 

“craftsmanship or in materials. A dealer friend of mine, sitting next to me, bent 
towards me, screwing his face into-a hideous scowl. ‘It’s new’, he whispered, 
with utter contempt. 

No auction house with any self-respect handles fakes; the best houses 
always guarantee authenticity. This has nothing to do with how a chair, 
buffet, painting, or sculpture looks. It is a question of what the object is. That 
is what makes it authentic; that is necessary for its having value. A severely 
worn painting or vase from a particular period or artist may bring an 
astounding price; a copy which looks much better will not attract a bid. 

The iron law of increasing price plainly requires that all forgeries—with 

_the exception of a few special instances—have no value. Were the copy 
valued as highly as the original for the mere reason that it looks equally well 
or even better (even more authentic), we should have chaos. Originals would 
sell at no higher price than copies produced, perhaps, by mechanical means. 
Monuments of cultural history might roll over the block at prices usually paid 
for colour televisions and naugahide. chairs. 

Can we justify, on aesthetic grounds, the way collectors scorn imitations? 
It is hard to answer this question in the absence of a general conception or 
theory of aesthetic value. Nevertheless, many philosophers agree on at least 

_ one explanation of the preference we share for authentic works of art. This 
explanation posits on what seem a priori grounds that some small, yet crucial, 
difference must exist in the appearance of the authentic and the inauthentic 
work of art. 

- This approach can best be understood within what we may call the 
‘stimulus-response’ model of aesthetic experience. The idea is that a painting 
creates a stimulus causing, in the informed observer, a response of some 
elevated, intense, or otherwise desirable kind. (It is this response, incidentally, 
which is supposed, on this model, to be valuable. The object has value only 
as a cause.) On this approach, a forgery, if it caused precisely the same 
response, would have the same aesthetic value as the original work of art. 

We all know stories about eminent connoisseurs and critics who have been 
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taken in by forgeries. How do philosophers deny, then, that the forgery 
causes the same response, and therefore has the same aesthetic value, as the 
authentic work? Philosophers tend to explain this by proposing that when 
the critic knows which work is authentic and which is the forgery he or she 
is able to discern differences. These differences, moreover, inform future 
perception. Critics may be wrong occasionally; what counts, however, is 
that they learn from their mistakes. 

The problem with this explanation is this. While minute, yet important, 
differences may be assumed to exist between originals and reproductions, 
these differences are likely to favour the copy. The reason is the one we 
noted: old paintings deteriorate; a forgery, therefore, may look more like the 
original looked at its creation than the original now resembles its former self. 
People who do aesthetics tell all kinds of stories about the beauty of deterior- ` 
ation or about the irrelevance of deterioration; but the problem is hard to 
solve. We tend to impeach forgeries on empirical grounds, claiming that, in 
fact, they are rarely or never as good as originals. We ‘prove’ this by noticing 
differences which show the inferiority of whichever work we identify as the 
fake. The thesis, then, is really an a priori assumption which, in principle, can 
never be given an empirical disproof. 


VI 


I shall mention briefly another two related principles. They are: ; 

Fourth Principle: Art objects have no practical function or use. 

Fifth Principle: Enduring art works, with few and special exceptions, 
cannot be created directly; they must be ‘found’ or ‘discovered’ long after 
they have been rejected or thrown out. 

In his excellent study, Rubbish Theory (London: 1979), Michael Thompson 
writes: 

I know of a family that owns a very large Turner which they were considering having 
made into a dining room table. I was disappointed to hear that, rather than eating 
straight off the oil-painted surface, they planned to protect it beneath a sealed glass 
frame and that they abandoned the whole project when they found that this could not be 
done in such a way as to guarantee that the painting survive unaltered—proof that one 
cannot have one’s art-cake and eat off it. (p. 119) 


The point of this story is frequently illustrated by reference to Duchamp’s 
ready-mades. Art works are not to be used as ordinary furniture; ordinary 
furniture is transformed into some other category, and no longer has its 
original use if it belongs in the museum. 

An art object, once it has established itself in that status, never goes back to 
any earlier use it might have had, even if it was first intended, e.g., as a sofa, 
bureau, sailor’s box, or scrap of advertising. Once an object ‘moves up’ into 
the durable category it functions as a symbol and has meaning of some kind; 
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it has no other primary function. Why is this? One reason is plain: use would 
cause deterioration. A man does not drive his Model T, then, except on 
ceremonial occasions or in dire emergencies. Driving it might wear it out. 

I believe, however, there may bea deeper explanation. The economic worth 
the object has, or could have, if it were regarded and traded as an object of 
use would be minimal. Nobody would want an antique car as a car; just 
think of the problem of spare parts. Similarly, people buy antiques for their 
homes in order to fill their living rooms not with furniture but with meanings. 
The Queen Anne sofa is to be perceived as a symbol. Were it merely to 
function as furniture, a reproduction would do as well, and a contemporary 
piece probably better. The antique could not command as furniture a price 

_commensurate with its status as art. 

It should be plain that an important boundary—a social boundary— 
exists between objects we view as symbols and as parts of our heritage, to be 
preserved from the past and transferred to the future, and articles which we 
merely use, and which, therefore, wear out or have a ‘natural’ life. The 
distinction between objects of art and objects of use, in our society, marks and 
protects this crucial cultural boundary. 

Aesthetic theory similarly insists upon this distinction. However the 
concept of aesthetic disinterestedness arose—whether it was formulated by 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson in England or by their German contemporaries— 
it is already well developed in Kant. Beauty cannot be judged in terms of a 

~purpose or a function; in Kant’s famous phrase, “Beauty is the form of the 
purposiveness of an object, so far as this is perceived in it without any 
representation of a purpose .5 Were an aesthetic object judged according to a 
purpose, it would have only the economic value attaching to whatever met 
that need; accordingly, one could not distinguish the aesthetic from the 
economic, and thus give it a status which is above all price. 

Let me now turn to the final principle to be discussed here. This is the rule 
that art objects achieve that status only if they have been ‘discovered’ after 
having been rejected and thrown out. The increasing prices paid for estab- 

~lished art objects and the effort of restoration lavished upon them, indeed, 
may be seen as a continuous ritual effort to reclaim these things from the 
dustbin. 

Now and then we read in the newspaper that a great masterpiece, unknown 
or given up as lost, is discovered in the cellar or wall of an Italian monastery. 
That kind of story is not uncommon; indeed, shorn of its romantic details, it 
is often the rule. Many works of art which are now established in catalogues 
and collections were at first rejected, neglected, or tossed aside. They had to 
wait. There are exceptions of course; some items, like the Sistine Chapel, are 
created firmly within a tradition and are difficult, at any rate, to lose or 
ignore. 

The rule applies with almost no exception to antiques, that is, to objects 
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which are created for economic use, and are later received or perceived 
primarily in aesthetic terms, as symbols. Antiques are, literally, yesterday’s 
rubbish: the things we value as symbols of our common heritage are the 
objects. our great-grandparents were glad to be rid of. Oddly enough, in 
cherishing these objects, I choose, as it were, my great-grandparents. In 
filling my home with, say, colonial pieces, I exchange my natural origin 
(Russian) for an adopted one (English-American). I trace my common 
ancestry to the same forebears as my neighbour, who has also gentrified a 
house, and put up a Georgian door. The fact that he is second generation 
Italian makes no difference: now we are both children of Adams. 

That art objects have to go through a waiting-period is easily explained on 
the principle that ever-increasing prices must be paid for them once they_ 
come into their own. Otherwise, too many people have a key, as it were, to 
the bank door. A very long-lived painter, like Picasso, who manages to 
achieve a position of historical importance, suggests the dimensions of the 
problem. The usual course, then, must be to wait until almost all the exam- 
ples ofa period or style have passed out of existence or have been taken out of 
circulation. When objects are suitably rare, and no more can be produced, it is 
possible to collect them for their meaning or for their significance as symbols. 
One does not then put too much pressure on the rule of increasing price. 

An amusing example of this comes to mind. The cars which have appeared 
most recently in the antique class are the Ford Edsel and the 1965 Corvair. 
Other automobiles have to wait thirty years or more years before being - 
allowed antique or classic status by clubs and by motor vehicle authorities. 
But not these cars. Why? The answer is that they were rejected as junk almost 
upon manufacture. The Edsel was discontinued, virtually the day it was first 
marketed, because of poor design; Corvair is the one Ralph Nader described 
in his book Unsafe at Any Speed. The fact that these cars were certified as 
undrivable and unsaleable within a year or two of manufacture paved the 
way for their early retirement as ‘priceless’ antiques, with prices that always 
increase. 


VI 


I have now put forward five principles which, as I have argued, are true to 
the phenomenology of our experience of art. These were: (1) Art works are 
not transient but endure; (2) Most art is kept out of circulation and not 
exchanged; (3) Forgeries are worthless; (4) Art has no practical purpose or 
economic use; (5) Works of art must pass through the wastebasket, in most 
instances. I have tried to relate these generalizations to traditional views in 
philosophical aesthetics. 

Now the question which arises is: why have I done this? Ostensibly, I have 
been showing that all these principles derive from what I have called the 
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‘iron rule’ of increasing prices. My proposal an to be, then, that many of 
our basic aesthetic boundaries and commitments are entailed, or at least 
explained, by the rule that higher prices for art must always be paid. 

Plainly, however, this is a ridiculous thesis. It seems to lack philosophic 
seriousness. Why, then, have I suggested it? 

I do not regard the iron rule of increasing prices as important. I regard 
it, rather, as trivial. I have only used it as a foil for presenting the other 
principles. If we consider the ‘iron rule’, however, as a sixth principle, it may 
lead -us to a significant thesis about the relation of the value of art to its 
history, or, to be more pointed, to our history. (For to experience an object as 
art is, in some ways, to perceive and share in a history.) The six principles 
together also suggest a rather obvious approach to a theory of aesthetic 

“value. \ 

One reason why art works, including antiques, draw ever increasing prices 
may be this: they confer on their owners status as being protectors and 
preservers of the past. They assure us in our status of maintaining our 
cultural heritage and passing it on to our children improved or at least 
unimpaired. (This is the reason that the owners of the Turner decided against 
the table; the painting would be permanently damaged.) What more can we 
do than pass on to our children what we ourselves have inherited? What 
higher status can one have than to be one who conserves and presides over 
that heritage? 

Two subsidiary points come to mind. The rapid discovery of new art 
works, for example, in the gentrification of slum housing into monuments of 
our glorious past, is essentially egalitarian, in so far as more of us join the 
ranks of the very few who, formerly, could claim ‘historical’ or ‘landmark’ 
status. Even more socially important may be the sudden and enormous 
interest in ephemera, which may include anything which has been purified 
or purged of its usefulness by having spent at least a few years in the waste- 
basket. Items which were discarded in the Fifties—old advertisements, for 
example—may have a historical meaning today. And by collecting these 

_ objects, we join a select but growing caste of those charged with the discovery 
and maintenance of the past. 

My second subsidiary point is this: it is fair to say that many environmen- 
talists have come to see the earth as part of our shared heritage, in other words, 
as having a historical and authentic character which must be preserved, as a 
symbol, or for its meaning. Environmentalists of this persuasion tend not to 
see their natural surroundings primarily in economic terms. They do not 
argue merely that we ought to leave enough and as good resources to the 
future. They seem to regard nature, rather, as a historical artifact, which 
should be cherished, preserved, and passed on more or less as found. 

Perhaps the environmental movement is egalitarian in the sense that it 
would make us all curators. It would also require us to pay a high price—an 
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increasing price—to mairtain in its aesthetic or symbolic integrity what 
might otherwise be regarded simply as an economic resource to be exploited 
in efficient ways. 

To conclude, I shall indicate the direction in which I think the principles I 
mentioned lead us in thinking about the value of art as art. They lead us, I 
believe, to a distinction between two kinds of value. We may think, first, 
about the value of art as an institution; the value, in other words, of having 
any art at all. We may ask, then, what would be missing in a society which 
had no art, or what function art and its preservation plays within our larger 
world of value. We may be concerned, second, about the relative worth of 
individual works. Then we would ask what makes one painting or antique or 
whatever better than another. 

I can frame this distinction by referring back to the problem of forgeries. 
People who ask whether forgeries are ‘as good as’ the originals they copy 
tend to think in terms of the relative worth of the individual works. I 
believe that the problem with forgeries, however, arises at the first level, in 
relation to the general value or cultural and social purpose of having art. I 
believe that this purpose, in part, is to allow us to choose and to be in touch 
with our past or pasts; it allows us to constitute from bits and pieces of paint, 
paper, and stone a collective heritage, to identify ourselves as part of that 
tradition, and to link ourselves through it to the future. Forgeries simply have 
no place in this process. The question of comparing the qualities of forgeries 
to those of authentic works, therefore, is an issue that need not and should not . 
arise. 

To discover the value or function served in general by art, one may think 
of primitive or older societies, to see what analogy exists between their 
respect and esteem for art and ours. Primitive peoples may not have paid for 
art at auction; they did all they could to preserve and defend it, however, and 
surrounded it with ceremonies and rituals of respect which equal or outdo 
our practices today. Although the word ‘totem’ was used only by the Ojib- 
way, an Algonquin tribe, to describe their ornamental poles, early ethno- 
graphers, including Frazer, Boas, and Durkheim, extended the term to cover 
any art or ceremonial object with which an individual tribesman identifies 
his group or clan. The totem, among many or most tribes, is supposed to 
contain, or have some contact with, the souls of the ancestors of the tribe. A 
totem is kept, as a sacred trust, by the present generation, and handed on to 
the next. When the totem is abandoned—as the European nobles were willing 
(in Doctorow’s novel) to abandon both their art and their children—a 
clan, society, or civilization is at an end. 

We do not have to look far to see why philosophers have not told us how 
or why art is valuable as art. The question is not answered by philosophers 
because it has little to do with logic or with conceptual analysis. The question 
might better be presented to anthropologists. It is, perhaps, a question for 
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philosophical anthropology. Kant would have done wonders with it. The 
value and function of art in civilization, perhaps, has not changed, in prin- 
ciple, from the time of the Ojibways. Their totems had the same value to 
them as our artistic tradition has to us. The function of the symbol is essen- 
tially the same. The difference between the aesthetic and the economic value 
of art, then, may be simply explained. It is the difference between the sacred 


and the profane. 
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QUALITY IN ART 
Jeflrey Wieand 


Ir 1s ordinarily thought that works of art are valuable or important simply 
in virtue of the fact that they are works of art. If the only thing which is 
known about an object is that it is a work of art, it is likely to be thought (on_ 
that basis alone) that the object is something valuable, something we would 
be sorry, forexample, to see destroyed. It is not easy, however, to account 
for this feeling about art. Indeed, the feeling seems to land us in a paradox, 
for while we wish to maintain that a work of art is something valuable per 
se, we are forced to admit that many works of art contradict this: many 
works of art are routine, forgettable, dispensable, and many are downright 
bad. 

In the case of such works it is always possible to maintain that they are 
only putative art works, mere impostors, and that the term ‘work of art’ 
should be reserved for those works which attain a measure of quality. But 
this move is unsatisfactory for several reasons, the most important of which - 
is that the expression “bad work of art’ is not a contradiction in terms. The 
suggestion that all works of art must be good is really an attempt to reform 
language, that is, to apply ‘art’ as, so to speak, a term of art; it does not 
capture our intuitions about whatever the term ‘art’ refers to as it is ordinarily 
used. 

Some philosophers have thus been led to distinguish between ‘descriptive’ 
(or “classificatory’) and ‘evaluative’ senses of the term ‘art’. They hold that the 
reason we feel that works of art are valuable per se is that “work of art’ (in 
the ‘evaluative’ meaning of this expression) can be used to commend or 
approve of certain objects. If something is, with justification, called a work 
of art in this sense, it must eo ipso be good, valuable, important, and so on. 
But aside from the artificiality and implausibility of the distinction between 
the ‘descriptive’ and ‘evaluative’ meanings of expressions, this proposal does 
not seem to account for the feeling in question. Not everything which is 
truly a work of art in the evaluative sense will also be a work of art in 
the descriptive sense—-grandma’s mince pie, for example. Thus the distinction 
between descriptive and evaluative senses of ‘art’, far from providing a 
solution to the problem of art and quality, merely provides a new way of 
stating the problem. For if this distinction is granted, what needs to be 
explained is the feeling that the two senses of ‘art’ are somehow connected, 
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that is, we want to know how an expression with this descriptive force also 
came to be used to evaluate. 

At this point it may be suggested that the idea that art per se is valuable is 
not paradoxical because what is meant by ‘art’ is the activity or institution of 
art and not the sum total of works of art. The feeling that art is valuable in 
this case comes down to the feeling that any activity which produces 
such wonders as King Lear, The Birth of Venus, or Fidelio must be an instrin- 
sically important and valuable activity, and further, that without this 
activity our lives would be greatly impoverished. But while this is true 
enough, the fact remains that if the only thing which is known about some 
object is that it is a work of art, we are likely to think that this object is 

_valuable and worth preserving on its own account, despite the fact that this 
object may always turn out to be a particularly bad work of art. 

Such, then, are some of the unsuccessful attempts which philosophers have 
made to explain the feeling that works of art per se are valuable. Several 
conditions emerge from the consideration of these attempts which must be 
satisfied by a more successful account: (1) the account must provide for 
bad works of art; (2) it must not tamper with the ordinary meaning of the 
term ‘art’; (3) it must explain why we have this feeling not only about the 
activity or institution of art, but also about works of art. 

The account which I am now going to offer satisfies, I think, these require- 
ments. I suggest that the production of works of art is governed by a maxim 
~ which may be characterized as follows: ‘Put forward something as a work of 
art only if you believe that it is worthy of appreciation and does not waste 
the time and effort of its audience.’ I will call this the ‘Appreciation Maxim’ 
or ‘AM’. The maxim does not say that an audience must be worthy of a 
work, for some works are so complex, novel, or unusual that a sympathetic 
audience may, at a given time, be lacking. The maxim only requires that the 
work be thought by its creator to be worthy of an audience. The best art is 
intended to be worthy of any audience whatever, but some kinds of popular 
art are intended to be worthy only of the audience for that kind of art. 

-~ Quality in art is a function of the possibilities of a genre or medium, and the 
intention to produce good.art can be expressed as an intention to produce a 
good instance of a certain kind of thing. These considerations introduce a 
complexity which might be built into the AM as follows: ‘Put forward 
something as a work of art of kind K only if you believe that it is worthy of 
appreciation as a K and will not waste the time and effort of the audience for 
K: This formulation, however, carries with it its own difficulties, and I will 
not insist on it. The first formulation is sufficient for the purposes of this 
paper. 

I think of the AM along the lines of the maxims of conversation suggested 
by H. P. Grice. In ‘Logic and Conversation’ Grice identifies a general 


principle which he calls the “Cooperative Principle’ and which he thinks 
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participants in a conversation are expected to observe: ‘Make your conver- 
sational contribution such as is required, at the stage at which it occurs, by 
the accepted purpose or direction of the talk exchange in which you are 
engaged’.! If we think of the history of art as a kind of conversation, we 
might think that one of the marks of a good artist will be that he will try 
to comply with a principle like this. At any rate, Grice then speaks of several 
maxims ‘the following of which will in general yield results in accordance 
with the Cooperative Principle.’ Examples of such maxims include ‘Be 
Relevant’ and ‘Avoid ambiguity’. I wish to suggest that art, as a kind of 
communication and exchange between persons, is governed by similar 
principles and maxims, one of which is the AM. An important point of 
comparison between Grice’s maxims and the AM for the subject of this 
paper is this: just as someone may fail to comply with Grice’s maxims and 
still succeed in meaning something, so someone may fail to comply with the 
AM and none the less succeed in making a work of art. The so-called ready- 
mades of Duchamp are an excellent example of this possibility because the 
maxim is there intentionally flouted. But, of course, someone may intend to 
comply with the maxim and fail to do so, just as someone may intend to say 
something relevant in a conversation and fail. In neither case, however, need 
the failure be complete, for a work of art or a meaningful utterance may still 
be produced. The logical point, then, is this: “x is a work of art’ does not 
imply ‘x is worthy of appreciation’, although given that x is a work of art 
it is rational to believe that it is worthy of appreciation. f 

The production, performance and appreciation of works of art will, on 
this view, be rather like a talent show, where a similar maxim operates. Talent 
shows sometimes require auditions, but they are often impromptu, informal 
and open to everyone—like the amateur nights popular at certain nightclubs 
and bars. Now it would be odd if most of the people who volunteered, say, 
to sing in these talent shows could not sing at all or were embarrassingly bad. 
The level of talent at many shows may not be high, but it is not non- 
existent. This suggests that there is a kind of maxim in force at such shows: 
volunteer to perform only if you believe that you have talent and can 
entertain the audience. If people on the whole did not comply with some 
such maxim as this, the institution of talent shows would be endangered; no 
one who attended a talent show would have any reason to believe that he 
would see any talent. “Talent shows’, in this case, might simply be excuses for 
people to make fools of themselves. Likewise in the case of art the integrity of 
artistic institutions depends in large measure on compliance with the AM. As 
a result of this compliance, an audience is entitled to certain expectations of 
quality at even the most amateurish art shows and performances. 

The maxim governing talent shows is rarely violated intentionally. The 
person who turns out not to be able to sing (which means that he does not 
sing very well) typically believes that he can sing, or at least does not know 
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that he cannot. Nevertheless, the maxim can be violated; someone may try 
to sing who can barely carry a tune. But when this occurs we do not say that 
person did not sing or was not a performer in the show, for the problem is 
precisely that he did sing and perform, but was no good at it. When someone 
is particularly bad we are embarrassed (or, perhaps, angry) because we hold 
the singer responsible, not for being a poor singer, but for taking it on 
himself to perform in the show. Our feeling here is very like the feeling we 
have when reading the terrible lyric poetry composed and forced upon us by 
an enthusiastic friend. If the talent: show required an audition, we may be 
enraged that the judges allowed this person to perform. Our feelings towards 
the judges will be like our feelings towards the owner of an art gallery who 
_displays paintings which are without merit. 

In recent years there has been a loss of confidence in certain genres and 
media of art. This loss is reflected in frequent claims that such-and-such is not 
art, a claim which seems, on the whole, peculiar to the twentieth century. 
The force of such claims can be understood in terms of the AM. In general, 
when someone says that x is not a work of art he means that the artist who 
made x and the people responsible for the display or performance of x have 
violated the AM. Violations of the AM inspire anger because (1) someone 
has tried to waste one’s time and (2) someone is taking lightly (and thereby 
endangering) the institution of art itself? But the AM has not lost its power. 
People who do not see what there’is to appreciate about some work of art 

~are as likely, as a result of the AM, to blame this on their own ignorance and 
insensitivity as they are to assume that the AM has been violated. Why, they 
will ask, would someone do this, put this forward as a sculpture, painting, or 
piece of music, and why would this thing be displayed or performed, if it 
had no point, if there was nothing worthy or valuable about it? Nevertheless, 
the AM does not guarantee that the work will have a point or be worthy or 
valuable. 

If something like the appreciation maxim exists, it is not difficult to see 
how and why it is inculcated. Training in art, music, theatre, and creative 

- writing in school is, at its earliest stages, designed to identify and develop the 
talents of individual students. It is not assumed. that everyone is talented in 
everything but it is assumed that everyone, or nearly everyone, can be 
taught to sing, to play an instrument, to draw and paint, to deliver lines on 
stage, to write stories and so on. The activity of making art, it seems, is open 
to us all. At the same time, it quickly becomes apparent that some people are 
good at drawing or playing the oboe and others are not; some children are 
especially encouraged and entered in contests while others are passed over in 
silence. From the beginning children learn that efforts to make art will not be 
rewarded unless they are successful and that it is wise not to perform or 
display art unless it is good. Children learn, in other words—at the very same 
time they learn that they can make art—that only good art is worth putting 
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forward. Since much of the point of art is derived from the fact that it is the 
sort of thing which is designed to be put forward, and not to be pursued 
simply for one’s own satisfaction, this lesson has the force of discouraging 
children who are not especially good at making art from making art at all. 

To the extent to which I have offered an argument for the existence of an 
AM, the argument is this: it would be unreasonable for us to have expec- 
tations of quality and feelings about the connection between art and quality 
if the production of art were not governed by a maxim which required 
artists to put forward as art only those things which they believe will or 
ought to satisfy such expectations and feelings. Thus the feeling that works 
ofart per se are valuable is a natural response to objects which are supposed to 


be made so as in fact to be valuable. I have also tried to suggest several ways in | 


_ which recognition of the AM can shed light on art. Finally, the AM satisfies 
the three conditions stipulated earlier for a successful account of the feeling 
that works of art per se are valuable. The account makes no recommendations 
regarding the meaning of the term ‘art’ ;3 it shows how the feeling is reason- 
able about individual works, and it allows room for disappointment, that 
is, it allows for bad works of art. 

A final objection remains to be considered. The feeling that works of art 
are valuable is expressed, as I said, in the feeling that we would not want to 
see a work of art destroyed. Yet the reluctance to destroy works of art 
extends even to the poorest instances. If the feeling that works of art are 
valuable is indeed a function of the AM, should it not be the case that we 
would be inclined to destroy those works which violate it? This question can 
be answered in several ways. First, we are sometimes inclined to destroy 
works of art. Many artists and writers have destroyed early or inferior works, 
as have people who believe they are acting in the interest of the reputations of 
such artists and writers. Second, the reluctance to destroy any work of art is 
in part a function of the reluctance to destroy anything. People are in general 
reluctant to discard their possessions. Third, the destruction of a work of art 
often requires a degree of confidence in one’s aesthetic judgement which 
many of us do not possess. There are, in any case, other people to think of. 
Even the most miserable art work may be terribly important to someone. 
And this indicates a final reason why we are reluctant to destroy works of art: 
if everyone destroyed works which they believed unworthy of appreciation, 
many fine works of art might be lost simply because someone failed to 
appreciate their value. Consequently, it is not in my interest to destroy works 
I find unworthy since this encourages others to do the same; the upshot may 
be that works which I value are destroyed. Perhaps, then, there is a maxim 
governing the destruction of works of art corresponding to the maxim 
governing their production: do not destroy a work of art unless its destruc- 
tion is in the service of some greater good. This is unacceptably vague but it 
„is nevertheless clear, for example, that greater value must be attached to the 
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preservation of human life than to the preservation of art and that works of 
art must sometimes be sacrificed in the service of human life. 

I have been concerned in this paper to explore a new direction in the 
analogy between art and language. If linguistic exchange is governed by a 
kind of transcendental structure (i.e., a structure which makes communica- 
tion possible), artistic exchange may be governed by a similar structure. I 
have tried to identify only one element of this structure—the Appreciation 
Maxim—but have hinted at others on the side of the audience which corres- 
pond to the AM and which have to do with the hopes and expectations of 
the audience of art. Since the existence and importance of art depend on the 
AM, it is reasonable for an artist to comply with the AM. Some artists may 
_ intentionally flout it, but they rely on the fact that most artists do not, that is, 
that other artists continue to maintain the significance of the endeavour on 
which fraudulent artists seek to capitalize. (Similarly, the person who 
promises falsely relies on the fact that most promises are sincere.) But it is 
therefore reasonable for the audience of art to hope and indeed expect that 
certain standards of quality will be met. The counterpart to the AM is thus a 
principle of charity: in approaching a work of art for the first time, a person 
ordinarily assumes that the artist has complied with the AM and that the 
time he will invest in the object in an effort to appreciate it will not be 
wasted. But such thoughts lead us beyond the scope of this paper. 
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THE ARTISTIC 
AND THE AESTHETIC VALUE OF ART 


Tomas Kulka 


I 


To say that works of art are appreciated for their aesthetic value may sound_ 
like a platitude. It is generally considered to be so obvious and self-evident 
that the appreciation of art is habitually identified with the appreciation of 
its aesthetic value. To be told, on the other hand, that famous, important and 
highly valued works of art may not be good while less valued art works of 
marginal importance might be excellent, may strike us as paradoxical, 
provocative or at least somewhat unorthodox. Yet it is this second statement 
(which seems incongruous with the first one) that I wish to defend. I shall 
try to show that there is really nothing strange about it and claim further 
that this view is not only implicitly held by art historians and critics but that 
it is also consistent with our basic intuitions. At the same time I shall express 
some reservations about the generally accepted view indicated in the opening - 
paragraph of this paper. I shall not deny that art is, or should be, appreciated 
for its aesthetic qualities. I wish, however, to oppose the general tendency to 
identify the value of an art work with its aesthetic value since I believe that 
when evaluating a work of art we consider a great deal more than its 
aesthetic merits. This contention, when properly analysed, may explain 
some of our intuitive judgements about art and provide a rationale for the 
judgements of experts which would otherwise have to be regarded as 
incoherent. The distinction between aesthetic and artistic value, which will be 
outlined in this paper, further may throw fresh light on some currently . 
debated issues in aesthetics and serve to elucidate some more general features 
of the nature of art and art appreciation. It may also serve to bring out 
similarities and distinctions between art and science. 

Let me start by considering, as an example, the well-known painting by 
Picasso: Les Demoiselles d Avignon of 1907. We can hardly find an anthology 
of modern painting which does not highlight this famous work, Students of 
art spend hours analysing the picture which has been insured by the Museum 
of Modern Art for a huge sum of money. Yet, we may be surprised to learn 
that, when it was painted, the picture was not received with great enthu- 
siasm. Picasso himself was not quite satisfied with it, and his friends, 
artists who can hardly be accused of bad taste, did not like it much either. 
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We learn from Fernard Olivier that ‘when he was shown Demoiselles 
d'Avignon, Braque appeared at first to have been bewildered by it’ John 
Golding writes that “when Picasso painted the Demoiselles d’Avignon, those 
of his friends who were allowed to see it have felt that in some way he 
[Picasso] had let them down’.? “They could not grasp it at all: their only 
reactions were shock, alarm, regret, dismay, some nervous or indignant 
laughter,’ says Patrick O’Brian,? and Gertrude Stein reports that the Russian 
art collector “Tschoukine, who had so much admired the painting of 
Picasso, was at [her] house and he said almost in tears: what a loss for 
French painting’.4 As we learn from Roland Penrose, the art critics were also 
disappointed: ‘Apollinaire, when he came to see the Demoiselles d’ Avignon, 
brought with him the critic Felix Fenon, who had a reputation for discover- 
ing talent among the young. But the only encouragement that he could 
offer was to advise Picasso to devote himself to caricature’. 

How are we to reconcile such reactions with the favourable views of 
present-day art critics such as the following? 


With the Demoiselles d’Avignon . . . [Picasso] had produced a painting that was to 
become one of the corner stones of twentieth-century art. 


. .. it is incontestable that the painting marks a turning point in the career of Picasso 
and, moreover, the beginning of a new phase in the history of art.® 


The Young Ladies of Avignon, that great canvas which has been so frequently described 
and interpreted, is of prime importance in the sense of being the concrete outcome of 
an original vision... .7 


Have tastes changed since 1907, or did Picasso’s friends miss something 
important? Though there may be some truth in both suggestions they do 
not explain much. The critics whom I quoted-above, while stressing the 
importance of the picture, do not actually disagree with Picasso’s friends. 
For they also say the following: 


In itself the work does not bear very close scrutiny, for the drawing is hasty and the 
colour unpleasant, while the composition as a whole is confused and there is too 
much gesticulation in the figures. . . . 


It is not hard to understand why it disappointed Picasso’s friends. It is in many ways 
an unsatisfactory painting. To begin with there are the obvious inconsistencies of 
style. Even a cursory glance is enough to show that Picasso had several changes of 
mind while he was working on the canvas; indeed he himself considered it unfinished.® 


How are we to reconcile such conflicting assessments? Should we accuse the 
above-quoted authors of inconsistency? 

Before jumping to such a hasty conclusion we should try to determine 
whether their praise and their criticism relate to the same subject. We may 
note that when the critics praise the work they refer to its originality, its 
importance in the history of art, to its ‘being a turning point’, ‘beginning of a 
new phase’. They are saying that the work was very influential, that it 
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presented a new manner of representation, a novel type of ‘solution’ to visual 
problems. They refer to the place of Picasso’s achievement in its art-historical 
context. On the other hand, when they criticize the painting, they refer to its 
composition, to the combination of colours, to the inconsistencies of style, 
i.e., to the actual properties and relations exemplified by the canvas itself. 
While the first type of judgement presupposes familiarity with other 
particular-works of art and with historical developments, the second is based 
on the visual qualities of the painting. Both types of judgement refer to a 
value of Picasso’s painting. Each, however, refers to a different type of 
value. I shall call the first type the artistic or the art-historical value, while the 
second is what we commonly refer to as the aesthetic value. 

The aesthetic value can be considered as something which pertains to the 
visual qualities of the picture. It is assessed on the basis of visual perception 
alone, and it is relatively stable. Historical context and information about 
other works of art need not necessarily be considered relevant to its appre- 
ciation. (Aesthetic value in this sense need not, of course, be ascribed only 
to artifacts. Our admiration of mountain panoramas, waterfalls, crystalline 
structures or spectroscopic effects can also be properly considered as aesthetic 
appreciation.) 

The artistic, or art-historical value, on the other hand, is not assessed 
solely on the basis of the visual, internal properties of the picture. It is a 
complex relation which is in need of further explication. I shall not attempt 
to provide an account of exactly what constitutes the artistic value of an art 
work, for this, I believe, should be done by those who are competent to do 
so, i.e., by art critics. All I intend here is to suggest a very rough outline of 
the distinction between the two types of value, which will none the less 
enable us to resolve a number of currently debated problems. 


II 


One of them is the problem of fakes and forgeries which can be roughly 
stated as follows: can there be any aesthetic difference between an original 
painting and a forgery if they cannot be told apart; and if so what does it 
consist in? 

It seems to me that the answers proposed to this question fall roughly 
within three categories: (1) The sceptical view, which implies that there 
cannot be any aesthetic difference without a perceptual difference; (2) the 
reductionist view, according to which there is an aesthetic difference which 
ultimately consists in, and can be reduced to, the minute physical differences 
between an original and its forgery; and (3) the attitudinal view, which also 
asserts that an original and a forgery differ in their aesthetic value, but 
ascribes this difference to the attitude with which we approach them. Since 
I have criticized these views elsewhere! in more detail I shall here just 
indicate briefly where they fail. 
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The sceptical view, which has been vigorously attacked in the recent 
philosophical literature, is usually characterized (with a reference to M. C. 
Beardsley) by the following assumption: “two objects that do not differ in 
any observable qualities cannot differ in aesthetic value’1# The sceptical 
view certainly has its intuitive appeal. The problem is that it does not 
adequately explain why we treat originals so differently from forgeries or 
reproductions. 

Since there is always some physical difference between an original and its 
forgery (no matter how perfect), reductionists need not conclude that there 
is no aesthetic difference between them. Indeed, their claim is that the aes- 
thetic difference is always reducible to the minute physical differences. The 
problem is that we may feel very differently about an original and the forgery 
even if we cannot tell them apart. The pertinent question, as Nelson Good- 
man put it, is thus the following: ‘Is there any aesthetic difference between 
the two pictures for x at time t, where it is a suitable period of time, if x 
cannot tell them apart by merely looking at them at t? Or in other words, 
can anything that x does not discern by merely looking at t constitute an 
aesthetic difference between them for x at t?!8 

The reductionist answer is affirmative. There are, however, different 
types of explanation as to why this should be so. Clive Bell, for example, 
insists that minute differences are felt immediately: 


A literal copy is seldom reckoned even by its owner a work of art. It leaves us cold; 
its forms are not significant. Yet if it were an absolutely exact copy, clearly it would 
be as moving as the original, and photographic reproduction of a drawing often is— 
almost. Evidently, it is impossible to imitate a work of art exactly; and the differences 
between the copy and the original, minute though they may be, are feltimmediately.™ 


This view makes scientific tests of authenticity rather superfluous. It also 
makes us wonder how is it possible that so many experts were fooled by 
forgeries. Moreover, we admire a great many pictures which we know only 
from reproductions. How is it that we can enjoy looking at them if they 
‘leave us cold’ and their ‘forms are not significant’? 

Goodman does not maintain that the minute differences between the 
original and a good forgery have to be felt immediately. His answer is the 
following: 


... although I cannot tell the pictures apart merely by looking at them now, the fact 
that the left-hand one is the original and the right-hand one a forgery constitutes an 
aesthetic difference between them for me now because knowledge of this fact (1) 
stands as evidence that there may be a difference between them that I can learn to 
perceive, (2) assigns the present looking a role as training towards such a perceptual 
discrimination, and (3) makes consequent demands that modify and differentiate my 
present experience in looking at the two pictures." 


The trouble is that (1) and (2) do not really lend any support to the con- 
clusion and also (3) largely assumes that which is to be established—namely, 
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that even unperceived difference ought to affect our attitude and thereby our 
aesthetic judgement. 

Clearly, (1) and (2) can easily be accepted. There are bound to be some 
differences and we cannot, at least not on a priori grounds, rule out the 
possibility that we may in future come to perceive them. But it is equally 
possible that we may not learn to see these differences (especially if they are 
microscopic) even though we may truly believe that they exist. Moreover, 
how can the chance that I may be able in the future to see some fe ne sais 
quoi which I do not see now have any specific impact on my present aesthetic 
appraisal, especially if I do not, and indeed cannot, know what this difference 
will be and how it would influence my judgement? Unless we assume some 
bizarre type of backward causation, it remains highly mysterious how the | 
possibility of my future ability to discriminate should make any impact on 
my present aesthetic appraisal. It thus seems that if I display at present a 
preference for one of the pictures only because I believe that I will be able to 
learn the difference between them, this preference can hardly be based on 
aesthetic grounds. 

Though Goodman does not say so explicitly, in fact he has two distinct 
views: the reductionist as well as the attitudinal. Goodman’s departure from 
the reductionist position may be seen already in his point (3) quoted above. 
He explains (on page 104) that the “knowledge of the difference between the 
two pictures. . . instructs me to look at the two pictures differently now, even 
if what I see is the same’. He goes on to say: 


Nothing depends here upon my actually perceiving or being able to perceive a 
difference between the two pictures. What informs the nature and use of my present 
visual experience is not the fact or the assurance that such a perceptual discrimination 
is within my reach, but the evidence that it might be, and such evidence is provided 
by the known factual differences between the pictures. 


Thus it is not the spectator’s actual ability to perceive the minute differences 
that bears on his aesthetic judgement, but rather his mere belief in their 
existence. It is this difference in attitude and not anything he sees which 
makes the Goodmanian spectator look differently at, and thus allegedly 
perceive differently, the two pictures. The relevant difference here is not 
something that may be noticed in the picture but something in the attitude 
with which the viewer approaches it. 

This account of aesthetic appraisal is open to an interpretation which may 
remind us of the attitude typical of snobs. Without trying to present a 
comprehensive definition, we may say that a snob is a person who is not 
able to appreciate the aesthetic value of a piece of art, yet acts as if he could. 
Although he cannot really see any difference between X and Y, or appreciate 
that X is aesthetically superior to Y, given that X is reputed to be aes- 
thetically more valuable, a snob will display his preference for X. Goodman’s 
attitudinal view implies that even the cross-eyed wrestler who cannot tell 
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a painting from a hippopotamus would be perfectly justified in displaying 
his aesthetic preference for X and in this way demonstrate his refined aesthetic 
discrimination. 


MI 


When presented with an original and with a deceptive forgery, indeed 
there are good reasons not to consider them to be of equal value. As a rule, 
originals should be preferred. This, however, need not be owing to any 
aesthetic differences between them: for if the forgery is really so perfect 
that no perceptual difference can be detected, we cannot but conclude that 
all the aesthetic properties of the original have been transferred to the copy. 
The qualitative difference between an original and its forgery is to be sought 
in the artistic, or art-historical, value. Intuitively the matter is really quite 
simple. We clearly do not want to give the same credit to someone who 
merely copied a work as to the person who has invested much ingenuity and 
original thinking in creating it. Even though the original and the copy may 
be indistinguishable, they do not represent the same achievement since the 
two people involved did not do’ the same job. Given sufficient training, 
almost anyone can make pretty accurate copies of some of Mondrian’s 
paintings. But we would hardly consider the forgers to be artists (in this 
case) and would not regard their products as having artistic significance. 
Although the aesthetic value of such copies would be the same as that of the 
original Mondrians, their artistic value would be close to zero. 

Let us, for the purpose of illustration, assume that we have a grading scale 
from o to 10 to assess both the aesthetic and artistic values of works of art. 
Picasso’s Demoiselles could thus be graded say, 5 and 10, reflecting expert 
opinion that the canvas has serious aesthetic shortcomings, but is nevertheless 
a work of immense importance to modern art. 

What would the limiting cases of such a two-dimensional scale be? Can 
there be instances where the aesthetic value is 10 while the artistic value is 0? 
I think there can. If we rate the aesthetic value of the best etchings of Rem- 
brandt 10, their reproductions should be graded xro and o for their aesthetic 
and artistic values respectively. Perfect copies of prints (made feasible by 
modern technology) have the same aesthetic value as the originals. Yet, 
unless we are prepared to ascribe creative or artistic abilities to the reproduc- 
ing mechanism, their artistic value should be considered as non-existent. 
Good forgeries of masterpieces should be considered very close to such 
limiting cases. The somewhat atypical case of Rembrandt’s copy of his 
teacher Lastman also falls into this category. Though Rembrandt's copy may 
well be aesthetically superior to Lastman’s original, its artistic value should 
be considered lower. This is because all the problems of composition, colour, 
expression, etc., had been genuinely tackled by Lastman and not by Rem- 
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But how about fakes and the puzzling case of van Meegeren? Here we are 
not dealing with fraudulent copies of existing works of Vermeer, but with 
new pictures which are nevertheless so similar in style that they fooled even 
the best experts. I think that, unlike straightforward forgeries, van Meegeren’s 
fakes should be accredited with some artistic value since a great deal of 
ingenuity and indeed creativity was needed in order to produce them. 
However, the artistic value of these fakes is not very high and falls far below 
that of the original Vermeers. Vermeer has created his own authentic style 
while van Meegeren has only imitated it. Moreover, Vermeer’s achievements 
presented a novel and original solution to the problems of visual represen- 
tation in the seventeenth century, while van Meegeren’s fakes, admirable as 
they may be, did not contribute to the twentieth-century artworld. On the 
other hand, the aesthetic value of van Meegeren’s fakes is commensurable 
with that of Vermeer’s originals. Indeed, if before van Meegeren’s confession 
the consensus among the experts was that the Meeting at Emmaus is one of 
the finest works of Vermeer, there is no reason why its aesthetic value 
should be assessed differently now that it has been established that it was not 
in fact painted by Vermeer. The connoisseurs did not make fools of them- 
selves by attributing a high aesthetic value to this painting; they simply made 
a mistake about its art-historical value. 

What would be the limiting cases at the opposite end of our two-dimen- 
sional scale? Can a high artistic value go together with an extremely low 
aesthetic value? I think we can find illustrations, even though here the 
examples are bound to be somewhat more controversial. 

We can assume that those art critics and curators who brought so-called 
Conceptual Art to celebrated galleries and museums saw in the works of the 
Conceptualists important artistic achievements. Yet, even those, or rather 
precisely those who did so, never praised the works of the Conceptual 
artists for their aesthetic merits. On the contrary, they cautioned that to look 
for any aesthetic qualities would be a mistake. As far as I am able to under- 
stand the literature, including the statements and manifestos of the artists 
themselves, the ideal of (at least certain trends of) Conceptual Art seems to be 
the elimination of the aesthetic aspect of the art work. This seems to be also 
the conclusion of Harold Rosenberg, who in his article “De-aesthetication’ 
wrote: 


To appraise the products of this self-denying movement as visually boring is to invite 
the retort that the quality of the visual object does not matter and that the function of 
art in our time is not to please the senses but to provide a fundamental investigation 
of art and reality.?” 


IV 


Reflections on the limiting cases of our two-dimensional scale can make us 
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wonder whether an object which lacks either the artistic or the aesthetic 
value can still be properly considered an object of art. The scope of this 
paper does not allow me to do full justice to this interesting and difficult 
question. I would nevertheless like to make a few remarks related to this 
issue. 

It seems to me that a certain minimal presence of each of the two com- 
ponent values is necessary for an object to qualify as a work of art. The beauty 
of nature certainly displays aesthetic qualities; it lacks, however (by definition 
perhaps), the second, the artistic, dimension. This is why, I think, we would 
not normally think of, say, a waterfall as of a work of art, even though we 
may be delighted by its beauty.18 An example of an object of artistic value 
which altogether lacks the aesthetic dimension is admittedly more prob- 
lematic. But I think that the uneasy feeling many people have about accepting 
the work of the Conceptualists as art correlates with the difficulty of according 
an aesthetic value to them. It thus seems that both component values are 
necessary for an object to qualify as an object of art. Ideally both the aesthetic 
and the artistic values should be forcefully displayed. This, I think, is the case 
when we come to masterpieces. The greatness of Rembrandt and the 
continual fascination of his painting are not only owing to the fact that he 
developed a distinctly personal style and that his paintings suggested a novel 
approach which challenged the accepted cannons of representation, but also 
because he simultaneously brought his innovations to an unequalled degree 
of aesthetic perfection. 

However, not all great art achieves highest scores on both counts, and it is 
not an easy task for those whose decisions are of public consequence to find 
the right balance between the relative weight of the two values. We may 
note a strong bias in certain historical periods in favour of one of the aspects 
at the expense of the other. Thus the academicism of the nineteenth century 
combined an exaggerated emphasis on the aestheticizing side with an almost 
total discouragement of innovation and departure from accepted norms of 
representation. (The results were not very exciting and the names of the 
academic masters are today almost forgotten). The contemporary Zeitgeist, 
on the other hand, seems to manifest a shift towards the opposite extreme. 
The emphasis seems to be laid almost exclusively on novelty and experimen- 
tation and there is a notable indifference towards aesthetic merit. Novelty is 
becoming an absolute value, almost synonymous with quality and progress. 
This is also reflected by the language of art reviews which tends to be 
predominantly descriptive and conspicuously devoid of normative terms. 


y 


The conceptual distinction between artistic and aesthetic value may help us 
to explain another perplexing phenomenon. Within almost every artistic 
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style or movement there are some less famous works of art which do not 
lead the way but rather utilize and refine principles exemplified in cruder 
form by the avant-garde. One often finds that these more mature works, 
executed from the vantage point of the accumulated experience, are aes- 
thetically superior to the more famous works which stood at the forefront of 
the development. Yet it is the latter works which figure pre-eminently in 
authoritative anthologies. If it is the case that there are works which are 
aesthetically superior to their precursors, how is it that they do not figure 
more prominently or that they do not altogether supplant the cruder ones? 
The acceptance of the distinction between aesthetic and artistic value which 
implies that a certain balance between the two is prerequisite to a com- 
prehensive evaluation suggests a simple answer. Nowadays, aesthetic perfec- 
tion without notable originality and innovation does not qualify for the 
highest acclaim. 

Innovations—like the mutations in organisms—are subject to ‘natural’ 
selection and elimination. No doubt many external (socio-economical) 
factors play an important, if not crucial, role in this struggle for survival or 
for a place under the sun. Often, however, internal factors—such as aesthetic 
merits—play an important part in this process. Whether or not an innovation 
firmly establishes itself in the artworld should (and often does) depend on its 
aesthetic qualities. The radical innovations of Mondrian, which revolution- 
ized modern painting and left a lasting impact on the development of 
contemporary architecture and design, gained acceptance mainly because of | 
their aesthetic perfection. One can hardly imagine a more dramatic departure 
from the tradition than Mondrian’s inauguration of geometric abstrac- 
tion. His inflexible commitment to the right-angle and unmixed primary 
colours in works of pure design, devoid of representation, dominated by 
horizontal and vertical straight lines, were nevertheless soon recognized as 
a major artistic achievement. It is even harder to imagine that his radical 
innovations would have been so readily accepted if they had been found 
aesthetically deficient. As a matter of fact Mondrian arrived at his geo- 
metric principles as a result of his search for ‘pure relations’ which was guided 
by aesthetic considerations. The subtlety of balanced asymmetry of unequal 
lines and the canny finesse in shaping a balanced order displayed by his 
mature works can easily be viewed as conforming to the classical aesthetic 
conception of unity in diversity and as a plausible extension of the ‘golden 
mean’ formula of the ancient Greeks. By the same token, the painters 
and the sculptors of the Russian revolutionary avant-garde (Malevich, Tatlin, 
Rodchenko, Kandinsky, Gabo, Pevsner et al.) would hardly have made 
such a forceful impact on European art if their works had been found 
deficient on aesthetic grounds. 

The general contention that the acceptance of radical innovations is, to a 
large extent, a function of their aesthetic merits seems to be contradicted by 
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our example of Picasso’s Demoiselles. For, as we have already noted, this 
work has serious aesthetic shortcomings. Yet it is generally considered to be 
the first Cubist painting, the painting which inaugurated the principles of a 
forceful art movement which had a decisive influence on the development of 
modern art. How do we explain that instead of this mutation being elimin- 
ated on aesthetic grounds it became famous as a turning point in modern art? 

I don’t think, however, that we have to consider Picasso’s Demoiselles as a 
counter-example or an anomaly. For it was not, actually, this now famous 
painting that converted so many artists to the new style and influenced the 
direction of modern history of art. After it was seen by a few friends who, 
as we have noted, were quite unimpressed, the canvas was rolled up and then 
stood more or less forgotten in a corner of Picasso’s studio for twenty years 
until it was bought by Picasso’s dealer Kahnweiler. Cubism has gained 
acceptance through the subsequent development and exploration of the 
ideas and principles foreshadowed in this painting, through more refined and 
aesthetically balanced works by Picasso, Braque, Gris, Léger, Metzinger, 
Fresnaye, Delaunay and others. When the Demoiselles d Avignon was first 
publicly exhibited, in 1937, Cubism was already a well-established and 
respected. mode of representation. 


VI 


It would be naive to expect that the distinction between aesthetic and 
artistic value!® together with some formula expressing the desirable ratio 
between them could ever explain the complexities of developments in the 
history of art. The conceptual distinction suggested in this paper, despite its 
crudeness, may, however, facilitate a better understanding of the nature of 
art and its appreciation. My final example of an application of this distinction 
to some related problems which are currently under discussion pertains to 
the problem of parallelism between art and science and their respective 
histories. The debate acquired new impetus after the publication of Thomas 
Kuhn’s now famous book The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, which 
demolished the traditional view of science together with its sharp and simple 
demarcation lines. Kuhn has shown that science is much more like art than 
was previously assumed. He also indicated that the history of art, portrayed 
as a succession of tradition-bound periods punctuated by non-cumulative 
breaks, may serve equally well as a guiding historiographic framework for 
science. Once the accepted distinctions and dichotomies had collapsed, the 
need was felt for a new theory which would establish the similarities while 
refining the distinctions. However, as E. M. Hafner has observed, ‘the more 
carefully we try to distinguish artists from scientists, the more difficult our 
task becomes ’.?° 

It seems that the main problem in clarifying the similarities and differences 
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between art and science derives largely from the difficulties in characterizing 
the basic features of art and its history. For there is surprisingly little agree- 
ment (even among the experts) about whether one can speak of progress in 
art, or whether our understanding and appreciation of works of art depends 
on our knowledge of their historical setting; whether (as in science) works 
of art should be considered outdated in the light of subsequent developments, 
etc. Authoritative answers to these questions pertaining to the nature of art 
seem to be prerequisite to any meaningful discussion of the parallels and the 
divergences between art and science. The trouble is, however, that we tend 
to agree with views that appear to be in conflict. Let me give a few quotations 
from a conference on the relationship between modern art and science to 
illustrate this point.?! I shall start with a few lines from the paper by J. S. 
Ackerman, who rejects the notion of progress in art as well as the idea that 
art works and scientific theories may have analogical histories. 


. .. it is improper to speak of the evolution in art in terms of progress except in the 
limited sense that a particular technique or skill may be systematically improved. The 
earliest works of art we know, primitive artifacts, are as valid as the most sophisticated 
products of highly developed civilizations. Even within a sequence of works of art in 
which a succession of artists seek to control an unfamiliar technique or problem of 
representation, the initial and less skilled efforts may be no less effective than those at 
the end of the sequence that enjoy the advantages of cumulative experience. . . . our 
understanding of works of art is not dependent on a knowledge of their historical position, 
though such knowledge may add new dimensions to our response.?? 


I think that this view is well entrenched in our general attitudes to art. 
The history of art is usually conceived as a cumulative history and its growth 
is considered to be a growth by accretion. Artistic achievements that acquired 
a place of honour in history are not discarded (like outdated scientific 
theories) by subsequent developments. Our admiration for the masters of 
abstraction does not prevent us from appreciating the beauty of Donatello, 
Rembrandt or Renoir (and vice versa). It thus appears—and here we tend to 
agree no less—that the history of art differs radically from the history of 
science. Innovations in science, especially those that bring about a change in 
the basic conceptual framework, render previous achievements quite 
obsolete. The pattern of conjectures and refutations in science which pro- 
ceeds under the law of the excluded middle does not seem to fit the history 
of art. This view has also been expressed by Kuhn: 


Though contemporaries address them with an altered sensibility, the past products of 
artistic activity are still vital parts of the artistic scene. Picasso’s success has not relegated 
Rembrandt’s paintings to the storage vaults of art museums. Masterpieces from the 
near and distant past still play a vital role in the formation of public taste and in the 
initiation of many artists to their craft. This role is, furthermore, strangely unaffected 
by the fact that neither the artist nor his audience would accept these same masterpieces 
as legitimate products of contemporary activity. In no area is the contrast between 
art and science clearer. Science textbooks are studded with the names and sometimes 
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with portraits of old heroes, but only historians read old scientific works. . . . Unlike 
art, science destroys its past.?3 


` The quality of works of art thus seems quite unaffected by past and 
future achievements. Their positions in the history of art seem to be irrelevant 
to their being understood and evaluated. 

Yet, there is also another view that seems to be out of tune with this, but 
which we nevertheless would not like to brush aside as implausible or 
irrelevant. It implies that there is something analogous to progress in the 
arts; that the art of the past is relevant to present creative efforts; that works 
of art—like scientific theories—can be outdated. This view, stressing that 
art should be seen in a historical perspective, began to emerge in the early 
< 1800s and was articulated vigorously by Romantic and Realist artists in 
Paris from the 1830s on. Gustave Courbet, the most vocal proponent of 
Realism, expressed this new attitude when he said: “The real artists are those 
who pick their age exactly at the point to which it has been carried by 
preceding times. To go backward. is to do nothing; it is pure loss; it means 
that one has neither understood, nor profited from the lessons of the past’.?4 
This view, which I shall presently try to make more explicit, expresses an 
attitude which is also quite familiar to us. We often read art criticism which 
does not deny that a work has a definite aesthetic appeal, yet the work is 
rejected as old hat. We know that in the history of art certain modes of 
representation are considered, at certain times, as ‘dead’ in the sense that no 
serious artist would consider working within those prescriptive frameworks. 
Important innovations in art, especially those that can be seen as “break- 
throughs’ signifying the emergence of a new artistic style, often imply a 
rejection of accepted canons of representation; and we know that new 
movements tend to be hostile even to the very principles on which they 
were nourished in their formative periods. A contemporary sculptor produc- 
ing works like those of, say, Rodin would be most probably rejected today by 
any leading museum. Courbet’s remark, I think, points to cases of this kind, 
and it is quite clear that the implicit message is different from the view 
which presents artistic achievements as being essentially independent of the 
historical context. There seems to be, at least prima facie, a strain between 
the two views. Yet we feel that both express basically correct insights into 
the nature of the artistic activity. 

It was again Kuhn who directly pointed out the problem: 


What I need to know and have so far been unable to discover is what the artist says 
to himself as he admires an old masterpiece for its aesthetic achievement, simultaneously 
recognizing that to paint in the same way himself would violate basic tenets on an 
artist’s credo. I can only recognize and value, but not internalize or understand, an 
attitude which accepts the works of, say, Rembrandt as living art but rejects as 
forgeries works that can at this time be readily distinguished from Rembrandt’s (or 
his school’s) only by scientific tests. In the sciences there is no such problem, and 
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forgery, excepting the literal sort, is correspondingly unimaginable. . . . Resolving 
that question seems to me prerequisite to a deeper understanding of the difference 
between art and science. Recognizing its existence, however, may permit some 
progress.?® 


It seems to me that our distinction between artistic and aesthetic value 
readily solves this problem. An artist admiring an old masterpiece admires it, 
probably, for its aesthetic value. This, however, does not mean that he 
would create a meaningful work of art if he were to copy the masterpiece or 
imitate its style. Should he achieve a perfect copy of, say, Rembrandt’s 
Lucretia, the copy would retain the aesthetic qualities of the original; it 
would not, however, retain its artistic value. In this sense the aesthetic value 
is relatively stable and unaffected by other artistic achievements; while the 
artistic value is clearly dependent on art-historical developments. In order to 
appraise a painting for its aesthetic merits we do not have to know when, 
where and by whom it was created. This information is, however, crucial 
for ascertaining its artistic value. Since we usually appraise works of art not 
merely for their aesthetic appeal, we can also understand why it is important 
that competent art critics should be familiar with the history of art; or, in 
general, why certain types of knowledge which are not directly related to 
the visual properties of an art work may legitimately be considered relevant 
to its evaluation. If we were interested only in the aesthetic appeal of the 
works of art, it would be hard to explain or to justify the existence of all the 
History of Art departments and similar institutions which aim to provide 
the proper training for the prospective art critic. For why should his know- 
ledge afford him a privileged position above that of a sensitive layman who 
displays good taste when it comes to evaluating of works of art? 

From the artistic point of view, works would be evaluated quite differently 
if they were produced today or in the seventeenth-century, though from the 
aesthetic point of view this may be immaterial. The reason for this is simple: 
Rembrandt’s paintings offered novel solutions to the problems of pictorial 
representation of his time. Given the art-historical background, we may 
appreciate and admire the originality of his spirit. But to paint today like 
Rembrandt would offer nothing relevant to the contemporary art scene and 
would be at best an anachronism. 

All this is quite analogous to our attitudes towards the great achievements 
of science. It is quite clear why Newton holds such an esteemed place in the 
history of science. Yet, it would be a waste of time for a student of physics to 
read his Principia (unless he has a special interest in the history of ideas). 
Many contemporary textbooks written by authors whose names will soon 
be forgotten would serve as better sources of information on Newtonian 
mechanics than Newton’s own treatises. 

The attitude of simultaneous appreciation of the aesthetic value of old 
masterpieces together with regarding them as irrelevant for contemporary 
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creative endeavours is really quite widespread. A typical example of this is 
music. Most of the music performed in concert halls is classical music. We 
may assume that this, on the whole, also reflects the aesthetic preferences of 
the audience, Yet, no serious composer would consider today composing in 
the so-well received style of the classical masters. It thus seems that art also 
does in a way reject its past. 

Bearing the distinction between artistic and aesthetic value in mind, we 
may now consider the parallels and the divergences of the respective his- 
tories of science and art. While the history of science appears to be altogether 
dynamic, in the history of art we may distinguish dynamic as well as static 
features. These correspond to the artistic and the aesthetic values respectively. 
While the artistic value can be considered as a function of its historical 
~ setting, the aesthetic value is largely insensitive to historical developments. 
Owing to its dual character the history of art can be surveyed from two 
distinct points of view. From the purely aesthetic aspect, the history of art is 
predominantly cumulative. Its growth is a growth by accretion. It is a 
tolerant and relatively non-competitive history in which the art works live a 
quiet life of peaceful co-existence. The aesthetic appeal of an art work is not 
in any way destroyed or outdated by subsequent achievements. From the 
aesthetic point of view, art, unlike science, does not destroy its past. 

The picture becomes, however, quite different when we turn to judge- 
ments of artistic value. The history of art surveyed from the artistic point of 
view is much more like the history of science. The developments are 
essentially linked to a chronological time scale, characterized by time 
extended evolutions culminating in dramatic revolutionary upheavals 
where new styles reject the preceding modes of representation. The artist, 
like the scientist, builds on the concrete achievements of his predecessors. 
Analogously, there are also primacy disputes in art and accusations of 
‘stealing ideas’ are no less frequent among artists than scientists. 
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KANT ON FREE AND DEPENDENT 
BEAUTY 


Geoffrey Scarre 


THE SIXTEENTH section of the Critique of Aesthetic Judgement opens with these 
words: 


There are two kinds of beauty: free beauty (pulchritudo vaga), or beauty which is merely 
dependent (pulchritudo adhaerens). The first presupposes no concept of what the object 
should be; the second does presuppose such a concept and, with it, an answering 
perfection of the object. Those of the first kind are said to be (self-subsisting) beauties of 
this thing or that thing; the other kind of beauty, being attached to a concept {con- 
ditioned beauty), is ascribed to Objects which come under the concept of a particular 
end.1 ) 
Kant elaborates this distinction with examples. Flowers, many birds, some 
crustacea, also musical fantasias ‘and, indeed, all music that is not set to 
words’, designs à la grecque and foliage designs for framework or wallpapers 
(that is, non-representational art works) are free beauties (72). On the other 
hand, men, horses, buildings and works of art which represent something 
have to be judged from the point of view of dependent beauty, which 
' ‘presupposes a concept of the end that defines what the thing has to be, and 
consequently a concept of its perfection’ (73). 

Commentators on Kant’s aesthetic theory have not, I think, been suffi- 
ciently puzzled by this distinction between free and dependent beauty. 
Kant’s discussion is brief and phrased very vaguely, and the examples have 
limited value in clarifying the issue (why, for instance, are beautiful horses 
classified with beautiful men and churches rather than with beautiful 
birds?). In addition, it is not easy to reconcile some of the things Kant says in 
the section with other doctrines defended in the Critique (as I shall show 
below). It is surprising, then, that most commentators have not paused. long 
to investigate the precise nature or the philosophical cogency of the distinc- 
tion Kant means to draw. The result has been a rather superficial line of 
interpretation in most cases which, I shall argue, misconceives Kant’s true 
intentions. I shall propose a fresh reading of Kant’s theory of free and 
dependent beauty, and my reading: will have the merits of removing the 
apparent inconsistencies between section 16 and things Kant says elsewhere 
in the Critique, and of exhibiting the.free-dependent distinction as intimately 
bound up with the dominant theme of the work, the relationship of the 
beautiful and the good. 

Any attempt to understand Kant’s doctrine of free and dependent beauty - 
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has to tackle the question: What role does Kant take concepts of perfection to 
play in judgements of dependent beauty? The common opinion is that Kant 
held a thing to possess dependent beauty in proportion to its degree of 
approximation to the standards of perfection for things of its type, these 
standards forming species-specific criteria of beauty logically independent of 
standards of free beauty (so that something’s being dependently beautiful 
neither entails nor is entailed by its being freely beautiful). This can fairly be 
described as the received opinion about Kant on dependent beauty, and it 
makes Kant’s doctrine appear fairly close to that of Lord Kames on ‘relative 
beauty’, explained by him in his Elements of Criticism (1762) as the beauty we 
perceive in a thing when we are ‘made acquainted with its use and destin- 
ation’. According to Kames, ‘an old Gothick tower, that has no beauty in _ 
itself, appears beautiful, considered as proper to defend against an enemy’? — 
Among Kant’s modern commentators, Crawford writes that, ‘In judgements 
of dependent beauty, “This is beautiful” is to be analyzed as an assessment of 
close approximation to the perfection or ideal of the kind’. Coleman says 
that a faculty of taste “would evidently not be required for judgements of 
“dependent” beauty, for which “determinate” concepts of ends and per- 
fection suffice .4 Zimmerman presents a slightly more hesitant account of the 
free-dependent beauty distinction, but he appears to lean to the received 
opinion in holding that a perfection of representational works of art is to 
represent their objects accurately, and that their dependent beauty is a 
function of how well they perform this role5 

The received opinion has immediate difficulties to face, of which the 
following are particularly significant. 

(i) Kant repeatedly says in the Critique that judgements of taste are not 
cognitive and are not determined by concepts. The definition of the beautiful 
drawn from the Second Moment runs: The beautiful is that which, apart 
from a concept, pleases universally (60). ‘Beauty’, says Kant in another place, 
‘is not a concept of the Object’ (147). And in the section immediately 
preceding the one which introduces the free-dependent distinction Kant 
writes: “The judgement is called aesthetic for the very reason that its deter- 
mining ground cannot be a concept, but is rather the feeling (of the internal 
sense) of the concert in the play of the mental powers as a thing only capable 
of being felt’ (71). It must be conceded to those who uphold the received 
opinion that at the opening of section 16 Kant declares that it is free beauty 
only which “presupposes no concept of what the object should be’; but if, as 
the received opinion has it, the concept presupposed in a judgement of 
dependent beauty has to apply to the object being judged for it to be beautiful 
in some unfree, species-specific sense, then the point and direction of Kant’s 
theory of beauty become quite unclear. After he has told us so insistently that 
judgements of beauty are determined by feeling and not by concepts, can he 
really be saying now that there is another kind of beauty whose recognition 
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requires not feelings but concepts? If so, it is a remarkable volte-face and to all 
appearances a purposeless one, for it is obscure what Kant would want to say 
the two forms of beauty have in common to justify the common label. It is 
not an adequate response to these observations to say, as some commentators 
have shown a mild temptation to do, that dependent beauty is a secondary sort 
of beauty. There is no genuine content to that move: it is like apologizing 
for making a ‘secondary sort of apple pie’ when, having found you are out of 
apples and cannot make the pie you have promised, you have made a 
raspberry pie instead. 

(ii) The received opinion has it that a thing’s dependent beauty is a direct 
function of the perfection it possesses as a thing of its kind. But Kant says, 
‘Beauty, . . ., as a formal subjective finality, involves no thought whatsoever 
~ of a perfection of the object, as a would-be formal finality which yet, for all 
that, is objective’ (70); and again, “But, strictly speaking, perfection neither 
gains by beauty, nor beauty by perfection’ (74). It is true that Kant sometimes 
speaks of beauty being fixed by a concept of objective finality (e.g., at 76), but 
in the light of his definition of beauty as subjective finality it is rash to suppose 
he means to hold that beauty occasionally consists in objective finality, that is, 
in the approximation of a thing to the ideal of its type. 

(iit) In the middle of section 16 Kant points out that an effective warrior 
should not be too beautiful: “And here is one whose rugged features might be 
softened and given a more pleasing appearance, only he has got to be a man, 
or is, perhaps, a warrior that has to have a warlike appearance’ (73). A 
"defender of the received opinion will find it difficult to see why Kant 
introduces this example here. One thing is clear: if Kant really believes that 
the closer a thing comes to being an ideal specimen of its kind the more 
dependent beauty it has, he ought to grant that the ideal warrior, who has a 
terrifying appearance, is dependently beautiful. But Kant gives no hint he 
would accede to the (absurd) view that an ugly brute of a warrior has beauty 
of any sort. If he really wanted to maintain the view ascribed to him by the 
received opinion, it is very curious that he should introduce into his dis- 
cussion such a potentially embarrassing example as the ideal warrior. Kant 
conceived perfection as ‘internal finality’, and distinguished this rather more 
carefully than his predecessors had done from utility or ‘external finality’ 
(cf. 69), but he would have agreed with the purport of Burke’s remark that: 
‘It is said that the idea of utility, or of a part’s being welladapted to answer its . 
end, is the cause of beauty, or indeed beauty itself. . . . The stomach, the 
lungs, the liver, as well as other parts, are incomparably well adapted to their 
purposes; yet they are far from having any beauty’. 

These difficulties with the received opinion encourage the search for a 
fresh i interpretation of Kant’s ideas on free and dependent beauty. However, 
before joining this search in earnest, I should like in justice to the received 
opinion to devote some more space to an examination of one unusually 
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thorough exposition it has received. Donald Crawford’s treatment of free 
and dependent beauty (in op.cit.) is well articulated and penetrating: it is the 
best defence of the received opinion I know, and its mistakes are instructive. 
Nor is Crawford’s account by any means all mistaken; he takes care to 
correct misunderstandings to which other writers have been prone, and does 
so convincingly. For instance, he rightly observes that Kant did not believe 
that our having a concept of an object we are about to judge aesthetically 
precludes our estimating its free beauty. “The distinction is not in terms of 
what is present: the distinction between free and dependent beauty is one 
concerning how the object is judged’ (Crawford, 114). I can know an object 
before me is an X, and know what X’s do, without being compelled to judge 
only of its dependent beauty; what matters is whether I take into account 
what X’s are or do when I judge. There is clear textual evidence for this ~ 
interpretation (see, e.g., 74), yet the point has been missed by some writers.’ 
Crawford proposes to understand the free-dependent beauty distinction in 
terms of the distinction between two types of judgement: ‘judging that 
something is beautiful simpliciter and judging that something is a beautiful 
thing of some kind (for example, a beautiful horse, knife, church)’ (Crawford, 
56). He expresses the same idea later on as the difference between ‘judging 
that something (which happens to be a rose) is beautiful and judging that 
something is a beautiful rose’ (Crawford, 113). This linguistic mode of 
marking the distinction Kant is aiming at is not very satisfactory. It certainly 
provides no clear model for classifying the natural forms of speech we | 
employ when expressing judgements about beauty—though it is possible 
Crawford never intended it to do so. (But how would Crawford want to 
classify the following: “That rose is beautiful’; ‘In my garden I have some 
beautiful flowers, including a rose’; “That’—said when pointing to a rose—‘is 
beautiful’? Can any simple linguistic criterion/criteria be expected to capture 
the difference between judgements of free and of dependent beauty?) 
Crawford’s proposal also faces a more serious challenge. It is plausible to 
hold, as he does, that the free-dependent beauty distinction is primarily 
intended by Kant to apply to judgements rather than types of object, as Kant 
clearly states that it is sometimes up to us to choose whether to regard an 
object from the point of view of free or dependent beauty. But Kant 
intimates that some types of object are more properly looked at from one of 
these perspectives rather than the other—as his examples are intended to 
indicate. Now Crawford officially acknowledges this point (Crawford, 115), 
but his linguistic criterion for marking the free-~dependent distinction shows 
he takes it insufficiently seriously. For it is very unlikely that Kant would be 
willing to admit that “That is a beautiful X’ was a natural expression of a 
judgement of beauty where for ‘X? was substituted the name of a type of 
thing more properly to be estimated for free beauty. Crawford suggests that 
‘That is a beautiful rose’ expresses a judgement of dependent beauty, but this 
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is difficult to sustain in the light of Kant’s comments on flowers: ‘Flowers are 
free beauties of nature. Hardly anyone but a botanist knows the true nature 
of a flower, and even he, while recognising in the flower the reproductive 
organ of the plant, pays no attention to this natural end when using his taste 
to judge of its beauty. Hence no perfection of any kind—no internal finality, 
as something to which the arrangement of the manifold is related—underlies 
the judgement’ (72). 

Why does Crawford not see how badly his characterization of the free- 
dependent distinction accords with Kant’s intentions? Because he is under the 
spell of the received opinion. Those who hold the received opinion under- 
stand Kant’s remark that dependent beauty ‘presupposes a concept of the end 
that defines what the thing ought to be, and consequently a concept of its 
‘perfection’ (73) to mean that perfection is a special kind of beauty—dependent 
beauty. The perfection of a thing is to be assessed by its degree of approxi- 
mation.to the ideal of its type, and standards of perfection will vary much 
for different types of thing (it is no good judging a car by the standards of 
perfection for cricket bats or coconuts). This sets up a natural understanding 
in the mind of someone who maintains the received opinion, and who takes 
the free-dependent distinction primarily to concern judgements, that any 
thing at all can properly be estimated both for free and for dependent beauty. 
This is not, I suggest, Kant’s view. Even the botanist who could form an 
articulate conception of the perfection of a flower in terms of its suitability to 

_play a certain reproductive role does not, Kant says, pay attention to that role 
when judging of its beauty. Here we approach by another route the issue 
raised in objection (iii) to the received opinion: standards of perfect or ideal 
things of a type cannot, in many cases, be at all plausibly identified with 
standards of beauty, and a close reading of Kant’s text reveals no good reason 
for ascribing to him the view that perfection and dependent beauty are one 
and the same.. 

It may occur to some readers that the best way with dependent beauty 
would be to identify it with some special or restricted kind of perfection, so 

_ that some but not all respects in which an individual approached the ideal of 
its type would count towards its dependent beauty. This suggestion is 
certainly not Kant’s, but that is no good reason not to take it seriously as a 
contribution to the discussion. It has the difficulty, however, that it is not 
at all obvious how to locate a concept of perfection which could be used to 
define a notion of dependent beauty which does not simply collapse into that 
of free beauty. The problem is that the more one abstracts from the concept 
of a thing those features which, while in some sense contributing to its 
perfection, clearly have no aesthetic relevance, the closer one comes to being 
left with features which can form a ground for a judgement of free beauty 
only. It is not easy to see what dependent beauty could be if it is neither 
perfection (in an unrestricted sense) nor free beauty. 
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Now at first glance it may seem that Crawford makes a promising sugges- 
tion here. He claims to defend the view that dependent beauty is ‘close 
approximation to the perfection or ideal of the kind’—which is open to the 
objections already raised to identifying dependent beauty with perfection of 
an unrestricted kind—but he introduces examples of judgements of 
dependent beauty which indicate that he is actually interested in a rather 
special form of perfection. Crawford talks of judging such things as roses, 
conch shells, Siamese cats and Boston bulls as dependently beautiful, and 
while he does not draw attention to the fact, these things have in common 
that they are members of kinds for which in our very classification-conscious 
Western world we are likely to want to lay down official or semi-official 
standards of quality (more precisely, these standards will probably be laid 
down by groups of professional and amateur breeders, growers, collectors, 
enthusiasts, clubmen or other ‘fanciers’). Some standards of quality will be 
purely utilitarian, but not all will be. Siamese cat fanciers may well decide 
that to be a champion a cat must have a tail of a certain specified length or a 
coat of a very particular shade. Estimated for free beauty, it may not matter 
at all that a cat has the regulation tail length or shade of coat; other colours or 
tail lengths may be equally acceptable from the standpoint of free beauty. 
Crawford’s notion, if I am reading him correctly, is that standards of depen- 
dent beauty can be identified with the kind of non-utilitarian standards laid 
down by such institutions as the Siamese Cat Club or the Rose Growers’ 
Association. i 

What has this idea got to commend it? There is, I think, one, and only one, 
point in its favour. Institutional standards of quality, when not utilitarian, 
provide what are in Kant’s sense disinterested grounds of judgement of 
individual cases, and it is one of the main planks of Kant’s aesthetic theory 
that no interest should stand at the base of a judgement of beauty. It might 
thus appear that Crawford has lighted on a category of aesthetic, or quasi- 
aesthetic, judgements which have a conceptual basis that prevents their being 
regarded as judgements of free beauty, and which can therefore be looked on as 
judgements of dependent beauty. But this is a misconception. Disinterested- 
ness is only a necessary and not a sufficient condition of aesthetic judge- 
ment. This becomes clear if we move away from Crawford’s examples and 
consider other cases of institutional standards of perfection which are also 
disinterested but are certainly not concerned with beauty. In many parts of 
Britain there are clubs to promote the growing of giant leeks, and com- 
petitions are held at which prizes are awarded for the largest specimens. A 
giant leek is not more beautiful than a small leek (there is no aesthetic 
principle which holds that biggest is most beautiful), and is of no practical 
use whatever as it is perfectly inedible. To say that a giant leek is dependently 
beautiful is quite implausible, and the case illustrates the fundamental error in 
the theory of dependent beauty I think implicit in Crawford’s discussion. 
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Crawford writes: “A Siamese cat or a conch shell may be judged i in terms 
of the extent to which it exemplifies the perfection of the species, or it may 
be judged simply in terms of its free beauty (formal subjective purposiveness)’ 
(Crawford, 114). This disjunction does not succeed in capturing the distinc- 
tion between judgements of dependent and of free beauty. The trouble is with 
the first disjunct: standards of perfection ofa species, understood as Crawford 
understands them, cannot, just because they are disinterested, be regarded as 
standards of beauty. Now it is open to Siamese cat enthusiasts to agree that 
in future the cats should be assessed solely in aesthetic terms (all other dis- 
interested standards being suspended). But this is an agreement to judge the 
cats simply on the basis of their free beauty, to assess them on the same 
grounds as other objects and animals are assessed, and not by some special 
standards applicable only to Siamese cats. The conclusion should be that it is 
not possible to distinguish two kinds of beauty on the lines Crawford proposes. 

That completes what I have to say about the received opinion. Its errors 
cannot be removed by mere patching up, and the’search for a correct 
interpretation of Kant on free and dependent beauty must be pursued in an 
entirely different direction. 

To prepare the ground for a fresh interpretation, it is useful to look at some 
parts of Kant’s text little regarded by proponents of the received opinion. An 
important paragraph, which I have-.partly quoted above in objection (iii) to 
the received opinion, is the following: 


™ 


Much might be added to a building that would immediately please the eye, were it not 
intended for a church. A figure might be beautified with all manner of flourishes and 
light but regular lines, as is done by the New Zealanders with their tattooing, were we 
dealing with anything but the figure of a human being. And here is one whose rugged 
features might be softened and given'a more pleasing aspect, only he has got to be a 
man, or is, perhaps, a warrior that has to have a warlike appearance (73). 


Kant clearly wants to say that some intellectual element is appropriate when 
we judge some things aesthetically; but what element is this? The discussion 
ensuing on the paragraph just quoted locates two features as important: one, 
it involves a concept of the end—the internal finality—of the object judged; 
two, that concept somehow places a restriction of a moral sort on the aesthetic 
judgement. When we judge dependently ona concept of the end of an object, 
‘the judgement of taste ... is thus placed under a restriction, [and] is no 
longer a freeand pure judgement of taste’ (73). There arise from ‘this combina- 
tion of intellectual delight with the aesthetic’ rules of judgement which estab- 
lish ‘a union of taste with reason, i.e. of the beautiful with the good’ (73, 74). 

What is the motivating idea behind all this? It is, I suggest, the idea of 
decorum, a familiar enough concept of criticism of beauty from antiquity 
onwards, but one emerging only with difficulty through Kant’s abstruse 
terminology. At bottom, Kant’s thought is not a difficult one: it is that when 
we mean to judge something aesthetically, we should look at it not only 
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from the point of view of its free beauty, but should also ask ourselves 
whether it is fitting that an object of its type should possess whatever features 
make it beautiful. Thus Kant’s rather prim comment on the tattooed New 
Zealander: yes, the decoration might be very fine, but it is not right for a 
human being to be painted in that way. Likewise, when someone designs a 
church, he must have regard to the fact that certain features admirable in 
themselves, e.g., paintings of the loves of classical gods and goddesses, would 
be inappropriate inside a church. The standards of decorum Kant is concerned 
with are moral ones and his view is that it is to get one’s priorities wrong to 
approve, on an aesthetic count, what should be reprobated as indecent or 
undignified. Kant admits we could insist on judging as freely beautiful an 
object indecorous in some respect, but he thinks we could rightly be reproved 
for doing so (cf. 74). 

Questions of decency or dignity hardly arise about some sorts of thing, for 
instance flowers or abstract patterns. We can judge these for beauty which 
is ‘free and at large’. But there are many kinds of object which in Kant’s view 
we should approach with a concept of their end in mind, and we should 
withhold our judgements of their beauty when we find that decorum is not 
satisfied in the matching of form to end. We consider these objects under an 
‘incumbrance’ (72) or ‘restriction’ (73); their beauty is ‘fixed by a concept of 
objective finality’ (76). So what are the conditions under which an object can 
be judged dependently beautiful? It appears that Kant holds the following to 
be independently necessary and jointly sufficient conditions of an object’s . 
being dependently beautiful: (a) it is freely beautiful; (b) it does not offend 
against decorum (where it belongs to a kind of objects for which questions of 
decorum arise). The reader may perhaps find this statement of conditions 
surprising in one respect: it leaves no room for the notion that things which 
are dependently beautiful are beautiful with a different beauty from that 
which freely beautiful things possess. In response to this two things may be 
said. First, if Kant believes that dependently beautiful things are beautiful 
with an unfree beauty, he nowhere characterizes such a species of beauty. 
Moreover, as the objections to the received opinion should have shown, there 
are severe problems in maintaining the consistency of Kant’s aesthetic theory 
once there is postulated a species of beauty whose recognition requires 
conceptual awareness of the ends of objects. Second, there is no doubt that 
Kant allows that objects which should be estimated for dependent beauty can 
be regarded for free beauty; our approach is never wholly intellectual, he 
says, and when we approach an object with a concept of its end in mind ‘we 
cannot help reviewing it also in respect of the sensation in the Subject’ (74). 
What restricts our judgement in some cases, however, is the need to consider 
whether an object is not freely beautiful at the expense of its capacity to 
fulfil its end. But no purpose is served by saying that an object which is freely 
beautiful and meets standards of decorum is also beautiful in some further 
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sense. The addition explains precisely nothing, but makes the account both 
mysterious and extravagant. It is hard to believe the addition is Kant’s. 

But is it possible that it is decorum itself which Kant means to equate with 
dependent beauty? This is not a plausible suggestion. It fails to avoid the 
first of the difficulties just described. And while Kant speaks of an intellectual 
delight to be obtained from finding the demands of decorum satisfied, he 
makes plain that this is a delight in the good, not the beautiful; rules governing 
the fitness of form to ends are ‘not rules of taste, but merely rules for estab- 
lishing a union of taste with reason, i.e. of the beautiful with the good’ (74; 
cf. 73). Furthermore, it would be an odd reversal of Kant’s usual system of 
values, in which ethical experience occupies a higher plane than aesthetic, for 


_ him to characterize as beautifulsomething whose value for him is wholly moral. 


It is well known that Kant’s treatment of aesthetics is thoroughly infused 
with ethical concern. Kant believed that aesthetic experience could stimulate 
and deepen moral feeling (see sections 29 and 42), and he also held the beauty 
of nature to be a symbol of the special fitness (‘purposiveness’) he saw in 
nature to be the stage for free and effective human action, a fitness which 
nature possessed as if by purposeful design (see Introduction, section 59, and 
elsewhere). This explains why Kant took pains to criticize the kind of aes- 
theticism which seeks free beauty without regard to decorum. On his view, 
it is a kind of perversion of the proper objects of aesthetic experience to judge 
free beauty without looking to the moral limitations on how an object may 
be presented. We must not be mere seekers after sensory experiences but 
must think too of what is morally proper. 

The claim that Kant is concerned with decorum in its moral aspect is 
plausible in the light of his talk in section 16 of combining in judgement the 
good and beautiful, and of the interest in morality pervading the Critique as a 
whole. However, in the history of criticism decorum has often figured as a 
purely aesthetic concept of conformity of style to subject, and one may 
momentarily think of questioning whether Kant has in mind decorum in a 
moral sense when he says that buildings such as summer-houses, palaces and 
arsenals should be regarded for dependent rather than free beauty. But it 
would have been apparent to Kant that the design of buildings does raise 
moral issues. It is quite common for architects to place aesthetic demands 
before human interests, failing to see that buildings should be fitted to human 
beings and not human beings to buildings (to see the point vividly, consider 
the Procrustean efforts of the architects of some twentieth-century housing 
schemes). Even the architect of a summer-house could err on these lines, ifhe 
set out to design a building to be as freely beautiful as possible, but disregarded 
the price he had to pay for this beauty in terms of the safety and comfort of 
its users. In Kantian language, he would be failing to treat people as the ends 
of his activity. To be concerned with art, however disinterestedly, before 
people is, on Kant’s view, to have one’s priorities quite wrong.® 
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Kant’s concept of dependent beauty finds a further application in his 
account of representational art, and I shall end this paper by showing rather 
briefly how the interpretation of dependent beauty I have defended bears on 
this important area of Kant’s aesthetic theory. Kant held that we should 
judge purely abstract designs (e.g., wallpaper patterns) for free beauty, but 
representational painting and sculpture for dependent beauty as the latter 
have an ‘end’, the truthful portrayal of their subject, which has to be taken 
into account when we assess their beauty (section 48). “A beauty of nature’, 
writes Kant, ‘is a beautiful thing, beauty of art is a beautiful representation of a 
thing’ (172). When we make a judgement of the beauty of a work of repre- 
sentational art, ‘a concept of what the thing is intended to be must first be 
laid at its basis’ (173). Kant believed, then, that a painting of a rose should 
look like a rose. What is less clear in his account is the nature of the relation 
between the representational accuracy of an art work and its beauty. Does 
Kant think that the beauty of a painting consists solely in its likeness to its 
subject? One might suppose he does if one is sympathetic to what I called the 
received opinion on Kant’s theory of dependent beauty, for he certainly 
believes it is the proper end of representational painting to give truthful 
accounts of the visual appearances of things. But it is difficult to accept that 
Kant, who had a sophisticated understanding of free beauty as a matter of 
formal relationships, participated in the vulgar error of holding the beauty of 
art works to be directly proportional to their degree of visual realism. In fact 
he nowhere expresses adherence to such a view. 

But what does Kant take the dependent beauty of an art work to be if he 
means to distinguish it from free beauty yet does not equate it with represen- 
tational accuracy? His view, in outline, is this. A work of art which does not 
provide a truthful presentation of the appearance of its subject is ineligible to. 
be judged beautiful, not because visual realism constitutes beauty, but 
because it is not right to pass aesthetic judgement on a work which has 
failed to fulfil its end. If you cannot tell that a painting you are shown 
represents a rose, as the painter has not had the competence or taken the 
pains to make the subject of his work plain, you should, on Kant’s view, 
withhold judgement on its beauty. But what if the work is pleasing viewed 
as abstract form? In that case one could judge it to possess free beauty if one 
took a purely aesthetic point of view-—but Kant thinks one should not take 
that point of view if one could not first approve the work’s representational 
accuracy. The motivating consideration is once again one of decorum; Kant 
thinks it improper that art which purports to be representational should be 
judged beautiful when it fails to show things as they are. Thus independently 
necessary and jointly sufficient conditions for a work of art to possess 
dependent beauty are that it (a) is freely beautiful, and (b) satisfies the 
requirements of the decorum of representation. 

Many people have held a notion of the decorum of representation similar 
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on the surface to Kant’s, but for him it has an ethical significance. Kant saw 
art as an important source of moral enlightenment. This emerges most 
clearly from his enthusiasm for artistic genius which can take such morally 
weighty themes as heaven, hell, eternity, creation, death, virtues and vices, 
love and fame, and ‘body them forth to sense with a completeness of which 
nature affords no parallel’ (176-7); but even works of art with more homely 
subjects draw our attention to the purposiveness of nature, in Kant’s view 
the ground of the possibility of morality. Works of representational art, 
providing they are both freely beautiful and are true to the natural appear- 
ances of things, display to us chunks of this purposive reality. The artist 
whose work distorts the appearance of nature masks it purposiveness, and 
_ thereby the ground of moral action, and we should not approve his produc- 
~ tions no matter how much free beauty they possess. An artist who neglected 
natural appearances would on Kant’s outlook be guilty of a moral fault.1° 

One might wonder what Kant would have made of Cubism, Expression- 
ism and Surrealism, which are styles not observing the decorum of represen- 
tation as he understood it. But we can distinguish between the letter and the 
spirit of his theory of art. It is quite understandable that Kant, who had not 
seen modern styles, should have disbelieved that art which distorted natural 
appearances could have any truth; it would have seemed to him that by 
departing from the appearance of things an artist left himself nothing to say 
about the morally interesting features of nature. That styles of artistic 
. expression quite beyond the realistic modes familiar to Kant can have a 
significant content is the discovery of the twentieth century. It is pleasant to 
speculate that if Kant could have seen art which deviates from natural appear- 
ances the better to express, in Kandinsky’s phrase, the ‘inner resonance’ of 
things, he would have been greatly impressed by its moral import. 
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One example: Zimmerman writes, ‘As 
soon as an idea interposes itself into the 
aesthetic experience, it destroys its purity. 
Only visual forms which “mean nothing 
in themselves” can be proper objects of 
aesthetic contemplation’ (op. cit., p. 342). 
In the history of criticism, decorum has 
not always figured as a moral concept, 
but often as an aesthetic notion of fitness 
of style to subject. For a description of the 
growth in the Renaissance of a more 
distinctly moral idea of decorum, see 
Anthony Blunt, Artistic Theory in Italy, 
1450-1600 (Oxford: O.U.P., 1940). 

But why should Kant think of horses as 
dependent beauties? Perhaps he con- 
sidered horses as primarily important for 
serving human practical needs, and 
thought it wrong to diminish their 
serviceability by any mode of decoration 
(e.g. over-heavy caparisons) which 
hindered movement. Or perhaps we 
should look for a clue in the Critique of 
Practical Reason, where Kant says that the 
strength and swiftness of many animals 
induces admiration, a feeling akin to the 
moral one of respect (see T. K. Abbott’s 
translation, London: Longman, 19009, 
p. 169). So his view might be that the 
limits of the legitimate decoration of 
horses are set by a quasi-ethical require- 
ment of preserving their ability to display 
their strength and swiftness. 

It is sometimes alleged that Kant took a 
formalist attitude to art, and would have 
preferred abstract wallpaper designs to 
the masterpieces of representational art. 
This is a complete misunderstanding. 
Kant was a formalist about beauty, but his 
approach to art was not a narrowly 
aesthetic one. His discussion in the Third 
Critique shows clearly he was aware that 
works of artistic genius, unlike wallpaper, 
can be read on several levels, e.g., formal, 
moral, spiritual and psychological, to 
each of which corresponds a distinctive 
dimension of value. 

Eva Schaper’s essay ‘Free and Dependent 
Beauty’ (in her Studies in Kant’s Aesthetics 
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(Edinburgh: Edinburgh Univ. Press, 
1979)) came my way after I wrote this 
essay, and is a sophisticated descendant of 
the received opinion. Schaper recognizes 
that saying that dependent beauty follows 
from concepts “would indeed run counter 
to Kants most basic conditions for 
anything figuring in an aesthetic app- 
raisal’ (Schaper: 93); but she maintains 
that ‘concepts of what something should 
be . . . can be invoked as reasons for 
ascribing beauty to something ex- 
perienced as a building, a church, or a 
piece of music set to words’ (ibid.), 
which I think sails far too close to the 
same wind. Roughly, Schaper’s view is 
that dependent beauty both of natural and 
man-made objects lies in the appro- 
priateness of their form to the kind of 
thing they represent (where ‘represent’ is 
to be understood in the wide, and Schaper 
thinks Kantian, sense of what they are to 
be seen as—men or churches, for in- 
stance); dependently beautiful objects 
‘fall within a conceptual scheme of 
expectations we have about what they 
ought to be’ (Schaper: 92). Despite the 
subtlety of its statement, this interpre- 
tation does not seem to me to avoid the 
difficulties for the received opinion I have 
described at pp. 352-353. The basic 
trouble is that Schaper, like proponents of 
cruder forms of the received opinion, 
construes the concepts of what an object 
ought to be as playing an aesthetic role in 
the determination of judgements of 
beauty, whereas I have tried to show that 
Kant’s ideas can only be brought into 
consistency if these concepts are held to 
play a non-aesthetic, e.g., a moral, role. 
Schaper’s account is also fuzzy on the 
issue of when our judgements should be 
of free, and when of dependent, beauty, 
and this fuzziness is inevitable in any 
account which does not recognize that on 
the Kantian scheme judgements of 
dependent beauty become appropriate 
when and only when a moral perspective 
does (which, for Kant, is fairly often). 
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OBJECTIVITY IN AESTHETIC JUDGEMENT: 
EVA SCHAPER ON KANT 


Anthony Savile 


THIs SMALL volume* brings together most of Professor Schaper’s work on Kant’s aesthetics. 
It contains independent chapters on Imagination and Knowledge; Epistemological Claims 
and Judgements of Taste; Aesthetic Appraisals; Free and Dependent Beauty; Schiller’s 
Kant; and The ‘As-If’ Element in Aesthetic Thought. All except the second have appeared in 
print before, though in rather inaccessible places, and the serious student of Kant’s thought on 
these matters will be pleased to see the essays collected together. For the most part Professor 
Schaper restricts herself to sympathetic interpretation of the Kantian texts, being particularly 
scrupulous to situate the treatment he offers of aesthetics in the Critique of Judgement in the 
context of the rest of his critical philosophy. In consequence she rarely expounds philoso- 
phical views of her own or takes issue with the Kantian theses that result from her exegetical 
work. Sometimes discussion is restricted from a feeling that understanding needs to precede 
criticism; sometimes it is clear that she sees little to cavil at in a cleaned up and suitably 
depsychologized version of Kant’s thought. In one area though, where the claims of aesthetic 
judgement to objectivity are discussed, Professor Schaper is less hesitant about the expression 
of her own sympathies, and in this notice I shall concentrate on three of the essays here 
reproduced in which that issue is well to the fore. 

A main concern of “Epistemological Claims and Judgements of Taste’ is to find a clear 
account of Kant’s contention that the judgement of taste, that this or that thing is beautiful, 
is subjectively valid only. It is Professor Schaper’s claim that this can be done in a way that 
makes sense of the intuition that many people have that these judgements are not straight- 
forwardly empirical in assigning qualities to objects but that they are not entirely arbitrary 
either. 

A preliminary shot suggests that aesthetic judgements are subjective for Kant in two 
different ways. First, they are more about the maker of the judgement than about the objects 
judged. Second, they are judgements that need hold only for the individual who makes them 
and are not directly binding on others. It is Professor Schaper’s view that both of these 
features can be located in statements that attribute emergent properties to things, where a 
number of structural features in conjunction are experienced as configurations, and that 
since so many aesthetically interesting properties are emergent Kant’s claims are not so way 
off course. Although Professor Schaper does not argue the point, it is worth seeing why 
neither contention can be made out. 

In the first place, that certain things tend to strike people who view them as configured in a 
certain way is just as much a truth about those objects as it is about the people who are struck 
by them. Indeed unless we represented what is said in such attributions as expressing a 
complex property of the object—that of affecting in such and such a way people who view 
it—we could not express the thought at all. Strictly speaking, the thought is no more about 
those who respond to the object than is the thought that an object is green about those to 
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whom the object looks green. Admittedly something is brought to our attention which 
might otherwise escape our notice, to wit that we cannot hope to elucidate the idea of 
beauty except in terms that involve relational expressions bringing in the observer’s experi- 
ential response to the object. Only we need to remember that this truth has nothing much to 
do with what Kant thought was so important about judgements of subjective validity, their 
not being proper candidates for knowledge or truth. 

On the second point Professor Schaper seems inclined to support Kant by appeal to a 
distinction which he himself sketches between those properties for which there is a clear 
criterion of correct application and those for which there is no such criterion, the former 
being empirical concepts and aesthetic predicates falling within the latter class. In the case of 
objectively valid judgements, which do bind others to agree, we are compelled by the 
meaning of the terms to judge that the object that comes up to the relevant standard is ¢ on 
pains of error if we fail to do so. In the aesthetic cases things are otherwise. Now while there 
is little doubt that Kant thought such a distinction to be clear enough we should not be as 
content with his idea today as Professor Schaper here appears to be. For just what does the — 
claim come to that there is a criterion of correct application for empirical concepts? As she 
puts it, it is that there is a general rule which in conjunction with a description of the relevant 
features of the object judged entails the claim that the object is ¢. But what is it about the 
sense of ‘$’ that compels us to treat the new case before us as ¢ however closely are described 
the ways it appears to be? How is it already fixed by the meaning of the term that the present 
case either does or does not fall under the concept in question? If, as it seems, this assumption 
is being used as a way of fixing what it is to be an empirical concept, then one might well be 
inclined to say that there are none. If, on the other hand, one wants to say with Wittgenstein 
that what quite generally makes the attribution of a predicate assertible is the readiness of 
people in the light of all the circumstances to come to agree with one another in saying that 
the object is ¢, there seems to be no reason why Kant’s aesthetic judgements, which we make 
on the assumption that others can come to agree with us, will not count as nearly objective as | 
those we are ready to recognize without hesitation as empirical. Hence they lose their status 
as subjective. 

The development of this first attempt on the idea of subjective validity pursues Kant 
through the Prolegomena discussion of the distinction of judgements of perception and 
judgements of experience, and thence to the distinction peculiar to the Critique of Judgement 
between feeling and Sensation. Sensations of colour and taste, etc. provide a ground for 
objectively valid judgements because they correspond to something in the outer object; 
judgements of beauty though are dissimilar in that the feeling that is involved has no reference 
to anything in the object. There the experiential element that is involved is mere feeling and 
it is this that underpins the new account of subjectivity. But is it any more able than its 
predecessors to secure the non-objectivity of aesthetic judgement? 

We may certainly allow that Kant does here locate a distinction between the secondary 
qualities of objects and aesthetic ones. When we say that a secondary quality is one that an 
object has to affect us receptively in various ways it makes good sense for us to go on and ask 
in a scientific spirit what that quality actually is. In the end we may hope to identify in terms 
that involve no reference to sensation (to our experiential response) what it is about the 
object that has the power to affect us in the relevant way. That is arguably what the colour or 
the taste of the thing would actually be (though of course what it is cannot enter into any 
conceptual elucidation or analysis of colour or taste). On the other hand we can say that in 
the case of beauty the property of the object with which we are concerned is no more than 
its tendency to affect those who view it in the right way—as Kant would have it, with 
pleasure. Here there is no question of looking further to discover what that property is and 
identifying it with beauty. Beauty is not a property that produces such and such a feeling—it 
just is the property of producing that feeling (in virtue of the object’s form). 
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However, if this is the kind of thought that underlies the distinction between sensation and 
feeling it is clearly inadequate to sustain the non-objective nature of the judgement of taste 
(des Geschmacksurteils) or to distinguish that from ordinary empirical judgements. For there 
is nothing at all that I have relied on in drawing the distinction that should prevent Kant 
from saying that the judgement of taste is objectively valid just if enough (all or perhaps 
most) people who might come to contemplate the object that is said to be beautiful in the 
right way should experience the right feeling. And if they don't, then the judgement would 
be straightforwardly false (objectively invalid). For objectivity in judgements that concern 
people’s responses, sensation is not necessary. Feeling is quite good enough providing it is 
widely enough shared. 

There is perhaps one element in Kant’s discussion of this matter that might encourage 
some scepticism about these remarks. As Professor Schaper points out, the judgement of 
taste is standardly made on the basis of a man’s own response to its object. And a devoted 
_ Kantian might reflect that we do not usually take ourselves to be saying something about 
-© what all or most men would feel on contemplating the object. Rather we think of ourselves 
as simply expressing what we ourselves feel on doing so. 

But no one should think to make too much of this. For no more does the normal observer 
who exclaims how sweet is the nectar that he drinks take himself to be asserting that it 
would taste the same to anyone likewise constituted. Even so what he says is true only if 
others would respond in the same way, and we cannot hope to elucidate the content of his 
utterance without allusion to that general element. The obscurity to the speaker of this 
content cannot be used to write off the involvement of others in the judgement of beauty any 
more than it can in the unequivocally objectively valid judgement about the sweetness of the 
nectar. So the undisputed first-person element in the, aesthetic judgement is not something 
that can sustain the thesis of the subjectivity of aesthetic claims. (Not that Kant himself does 
argue like this. One needs to remember how insistent he is that the judgement of taste is 
‘bound up with’ a claim to generality of feeling (cf. Critique §6). And the most natural way 
in which it could be so bound up would be by expressing such a claim as its content, a claim 
that is evidenced by and revelatory of the subject’s own experiential response to the object 
he views and of which he speaks.) 

All this, it may be justly said, bears more against Kant than it does against his expositor. 
And what it brings out is the extreme feebleness of his idea of subjective validity—at least 
in its opposition to objective validity. However, it is odd that Proftssor Schaper makes no 
allusion to the weakness of the Kantian position. Nor does she point out how easy it would 
have been for Kant to have extended his idea of cognitive judgements to the aesthetic 
domain. Once we see that there are complex properties that objects have, properties of 
causing certain feelings about those objects in many or most of those who look at them in a 
certain light, there is no clear reason why someone who thinks that beauty is response- 
involving should not take it to be just such a complex property, the power an object has to 
evoke such a response in virtue of its several discernible physical characteristics. At the very 
least someone who proposed to render Kant’s views sympathetic is called on to explain 
why this option was one he would have found impossibly uncongenial. Here Professor 
Schaper leaves us guessing. 

Whereas ‘Epistemological Claims and Judgements of Taste’ is occupied with the subjective 
element in the judgement of taste, ‘Aesthetic Appraisals’ is largely concerned with what 
Kant finds most nearly objective about it—the demand we make on the agreement of others. 
‘In the eighteenth century, particularly with British thinkers whose writings Kant knew, it 
was common to assume that human nature spoke through a common voice and that what 
was found universally pleasing (at least to those of polite refinement) could be taken as the 
norm of beauty. (Indeed Lord Kames, conscious perhaps of his judicial authority, once went 
so far as to urge that those who do not conform be compelled to do so!) And in the early 
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sections of the third Critique Kant’s explanation of the universal claim of the judgement of 
taste to be exemplary for others, even if not absolutely binding, appears to rest on just such 
an appeal to human uniformity. For what he claims is that we can reasonably expect to find 
pleasure in the same objects once all special interest we have in them is set aside and the 
judgement is made in a genuinely disinterested spirit. But if this were all that lay at the root 
of Kant’s thought we would have to admit that it is not all that impressive. It does not 
lie easily alongside the implicit acknowledgement he makes that uniformity is ideal, and as 
Professor Schaper stresses, it is quite unable to furnish an explanation of what he sees as the 
a priori nature of the imputation of pleasure to others. 

Professor Schaper convincingly shows that a place to look for a deeper explanation than 
this of the generality in question is in Section 9 of the Critique. The judgement of taste 
expresses delight in the estimation of form when imagination and understanding are in 
harmonious free play, and Kant thinks that this harmony must involve these two faculties of 
mind in a way that is common to all of us because the subjective community of their match 
(the felt harmony) is itself presupposed in our exercise of these faculties in making those 
empirical claims that have every claim to objectivity. As she summarizes the thesis, it is that 
‘the capacity to perceive form [ie. make judgements of taste] is tied to our capacity to 
perceive objects. We must also therefore extend to estimates of form this feature of experi- 
ential judgements of objects: if such estimates presuppose conditions that must hold generally 
for us to make coherent sense of experience, whatever these conditions may be, they must be 
conditions of anyone’s experience for us to be able to talk of the experience of 
others at all’ (76). 

Kant’s argument at this point is notoriously obscure, and Professor Schaper’s discussion of 
it does little to lighten that obscurity. What does emerge however is that this section of the 
Critique cannot really be taken as offering anything more than a demonstration of the 
possibility of agreement among us in our aesthetic judgements by arguing that unless there 
were the possibility of common subjective agreement about a pleasurable ratio of imagin- . 
ation to understanding in the synthesis of the manifold of intuition we should not be able to 
achieve enough community:in judgement to make experience possible. Only it will escape 
no one that it does not follow from this that we have the right to expect subjective agreement 
on the harmonious mix of the faculties when they are not aiming at supplying objective 
knowledge of the world. Nor will it escape notice that it is just such a claim that Kant needs 
to make out his claims to generality of aesthetic judgement. So even if I know that everyone 
could find pleasure in viewing something in the same way as I'do when I take pleasure i in it, 
that gives me no reason to think that they will actually do so. Nor does it give me any 
patticular reason to encourage them to do so. Without one or other of these two claims 
being brought on stage support for the a priori universality of the judgement of taste is far 
too weak. So if this is all that can be found to favour Kant’s claims he will be forced to give 
them up or else retreat to the standard eighteenth-century uniformitarian position with 
which he found himself uncomfortable. 

Now there is in fact a strand in Kant’s thought about which Professor Schaper has nothing 
to say but which might serve in some measure to fill in the gap that has here come to light. 
What is needed is some argument to show that we have a clear interest in exercising that a 
priori capacity for agreement that Kant reckons to have identified. If that could be provided 
Kant could indeed say that the expression of the judgement of taste is general and exemplary 
in that everyone has a reason to take a pleasure in the harmonious contemplation of the same 
things. Now in Section 42, in his discussion of what he calls ‘the intellectual interest in the 
beautiful’, he tells us that a love of (natural) beauty is a sign of a good soul, and we can safely 
assume that Kant thought it was a sign only because there is some non-fortuitous connection 
between the two. Nor should we find it very mysterious what the connection is meant to be: 
it is that through the practically disinterested exercise of our faculties involved in the appre- 
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ciation of beauty we encourage ourselves to find some freedom from the tyranny of self 
that is universally found such an obstacle to the development of moral virtue. And for Kant 
it is an a priori interest that we all have and not one that we could rationally forswear. So on 
this version of the story the claim to general assent that is expressed in the judgement of 
taste is the claim that all men have an a priori reason to exercise a capacity to find disin- 
terested pleasure in a certain organized view of the natural world, and that it is this interest 
we rely on in guiding the formation of intersubjective agreement in pleasure and not some 
antecedent feature of the natural world itself or some mere de facto common feature of 
human psychology. 

Of course to say that we have an interest in exercising a capacity that we have to find a 
disinterested pleasure in the natural world is not of itself to say why we should have an 
interest in taking pleasure in the same things—or in more Kantian terms in finding pleasurable 
the same subjective mix of imagination and understanding in our subjective synthesis of the 
manifold. And this is something which is crucially missing, a problem that seems not have 
crossed his mind. Perhaps he simply assumed that it was written into the concept of the 
beautiful that intersubjective agreement was already assured (by Sections 6 or 9)—only if 
we are going to help him forward by reliance on Section 42 we are bound to look for some- 
thing else at this point. And there is an eminently Kantian style of answer available which we 
can quite speculatively imagine him favouring. It is that the interest I have in coming to love 
the natural world in a disinterested fashion when I find it beautiful can only be adequately 
satisfied to the extent that it seems to be rooted in something that is in the object and is 
independent of the personal whim of the viewer. In this case the only place to find this 
appearance of objectivity is in an attachment to it that we share with others. Hence the 
capacity for intersubjective agreement that Section 9 demonstrates us to have is one we have 
to exercise if our a priori interest in the development of humanity and virtue is to be realized. 

I can perfectly well envisage someone objecting here that these two strands in the Critique, 
Sections 9 and 42, must be kept apart and that the line of reasoning is unKantian in that the 
nature of the aesthetic is being explained by reference to the moral. Only such an objection 
would be mistaken. For Kant it is the nature of the judgement of taste to be subjectively 
valid yet assertible on behalf of all men. And the only place where the extra-aesthetic here 
impinges is in the explanation of what it is that encourages us to make such judgements, not in 
the elucidation of their content. Appeal to the moral does no more than situate our aesthetic 
capacities in relation to interests of a different order, which our ståtus as rational creatures 
forces upon us. To say that if we did not have them we would not have aesthetic interests either 
in no way derogates from the autonomy of the aesthetic. It merely points out how aesthetic 
autonomy necessarily coexists in conjunction with our other human concerns, The latter 
sections of the Critique make it plain that such a thought is entirely at home in: Kant’s mind. 

This is a tortuous path to come to explain the universality enjoyed by aesthetic judgement. 
Only nothing less could have done once its claims to objectivity had been abandoned and the 
idea that it -brings objects under concepts given up. It is worth stressing how very little 
incentive there really was for Kant to espouse either view. We have noted already that we 
can truthfully describe objects in terms of their effects on us where the effect takes the form 
of experiential response, and in Section 3 of the Critique Kant shows himself to be clearly 
aware of this. What is left is the thought that the beautiful object is not brought under a 
determinate concept in the judgement of taste. But what should be said here is that it is: the 
concept in question is that of beauty itself. Once it is conceded that it is an objective matter 
that an object will in virtue of its form excite pleasure in anyone who contemplates it, there 
is no further question of whether the object is brought under a concept for cognition in the 
assertion that it is beautiful. For to have this complex property is for the object to be beautiful 
and to learn that the object is beautiful is to hear it brought under that concept, which if it 
does apply is well fitted to extend our knowledge of that object. 
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Sometimes one may surmise that Kant denies that the representation is referred to the 
object for cognition because different objects may well be beautiful in virtue of different 
observable features. But if this is what worried him his reasoning would be perverse. It 
would have the consequence that any description of objects in terms of the way in which 
they appear to us would be non-objective since there may well be many different ways in 
which similar appearances can be achieved. And it is doubtful, as Professor Schaper shows us 
(cf. 43), whether even in the Prolegomena the Kantian judgements of perception (those 
which record the way things seem to be) are consistently proscribed as incurably subjective. 
Even if we were to reach that conclusion as a matter of exposition, it is evident that it is not 
one that we could ourselves accept. 

It is only in the last of these essays, “The “As-If” Element in Aesthetic Thought’ that 
Professor Schaper undertakes to make out any claims of her own. Here she is concerned to 
advance the view that we cannot properly elucidate the nature of the aesthetic in terms of 
any special range of concepts or by reference to any particular frames of mind. Instead we 
should explain it in terms of a particular use we make of quite ordinary concepts, ‘their 
transposition to a new key’, their use, that is, to describe objects that appear to be in their 
own right and actions that appear to be performed for their own sake. The Kantian connec- 
tion is preserved by maintaining that this is the most plausible and helpful way of under- 
standing Kant’s assertions about finality and purposiveness without purpose. 

It would be a hopeless task to assess the viability of the interpretative suggestion without a 
fuller understanding of the main thesis itself. And that is difficult because as it stands, and 
without more illustrative elaboration than Professor Schaper gives it, it is a very obscure 
creature indeed. Perhaps we might start from the observation that aesthetic discourse about 
art implicitly accepts that what it deals with is fictional, ‘it accepts that we are dealing with 
constructions and devices, with things that look as if they are something or other, with 
statements which read as if they were saying something or asserting something, with 
configurations which appear as if their conjunction made a point’ (119). Now leaving aside 
all question of the abstract arts and the application of aesthetic notions to them, where this 
way of talking gets no purchase at all, it looks very much as though we are to understand 
the special use of concepts of which Professor Schaper speaks as an absolutely straightforward 
use of them only about a particular range of objects or actions. And this is confirmed by her 
saying explicitly that “To think and speak aesthetically is to be aware of and articulate about 
the nature of some things as fictions. It is to conceive of things in a special kind of bracket— 
the “asif”, 

What are we to make of the ‘as-if’ bracket? Professor Schaper sees that we are going to 
have to distinguish it from any thought that is merely hypothetical or optative and does this, 
with particular reference to works of art, by saying that they are ‘for themselves’, ‘for no 
further purpose’ and that ‘they mean only themselves, and that this is just what ordinary 
things and statements normally are not’ (121). 

Remembering that Professor Schaper’s target is the nature of the aesthetic and not just the 
nature of art, one is bound to wonder how far we have got. For do we not want to say that 
there are very many things in nature that do exist for their own sake and which are for no 
further purpose? We might pick these things out as those contents of the world that are not 
men’s artifacts. But plainly there is no compulsion to think we are proceeding aesthetically 
when we are aware of and articulate about the nature of such things. True we are not aware 
of them as fictions, but if that is the answer to the objection we are evidently left with no 
understanding of what that is. At this point there appear to be two possible ways of going 
forward both of which have some attraction for Professor Schaper but between which she 
makes no choice. The first is to develop the idea of a fiction, and the second is to concentrate 
on the idea of self-sufficient interest in something. My own suspicion is that neither alter- 
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The former path is extremely narrow. It restricts itself to the construction by the imagina- 
tion in art of things which have a semblance of objective reality. “This “semblance of 
objective reality” is... what makes a thing fiction’ (129), says Professor Schaper, and one 
can see what she means. Only even here, where we are concerned with representative 
paintings, with statuary and imaginative writing about imaginary things what one says about 
them with the use of concepts that are taken from the context of ordinary things may in no 
way display an aesthetic interest in them. Suppose we are moving a statue of St. George from 
one place to another. Might I not say: ‘Don’t drop him, you'll break his sword’? And might 
I not have to rely on a reference to the damage I shall do to the fictional object (the saint, the 
sword) to rationalize my concern for the lump of stone which the removal men might drop? 
Here it seems we do not escape paying attention to the fiction as a fiction, although my care 
and interest in it is not aesthetic. 

The other idea looks more hopeful. For certainly it would if successful take the range of 
our aesthetic interest far beyond the representative arts and would not fall foul of the last 
objection. Only it has difficulties of its own. If we hope to describe an aesthetic interest in 
something by reference to a dispassionate and concentrated attention to things ‘for their own 
sake’ “for themselves and apart from any context’, too much gets taken in. For just such a 
description will apply to someone who has a concern to observe accurately what his sur- 
roundings are like. In a way the description fits the amateur naturalist quite perfectly or the 
child who sets himself the aimless task of remembering exactly how the trees are spaced on 
the road home from school. Yet neither person may come within any distance of the thought 
that what he observes is beautiful or ugly or even get as far as discerning those emergent 
properties of things which we saw earlier on that Professor Schaper believes so central to the 
aesthetic vocabulary. 

Whether or not there are better ways of developing the present account of the aesthetic it 
is a further question whether the “as-if’ thesis really does give us a good way to take Kant’s 
. remarks about finality. I cannot see that they do. If we want to stress the element of fiction 
that will evidently have its part to play in Kant’s remarks about art. But the crucial spot at 
which Kant brings finality and purposiveness without a purpose is in his discussion of the 
pure judgement of taste, the judgement that this or that natural object is a beautiful one 
where fiction has no place. On the other hand if we concentrate on the idea that what 
matters is attention to the object “for its own sake’, then that does indeed echo what Kant 
says, only what it echoes is not his reflections about finality but his insistence that our 
judgement should be disinterested. The two things are distinct. 

What does seem right is that when Kant talks of finality he is talking about the projection 
of order and form onto objects as they stem from the perceiver. And he seems to think that 
such a projection is essential to the aesthetic. It is also true that in his mind there is indeed a 
` connection between this form of projection and the thought that the judgement of taste that 
involves it cannot just tell us something about the object. Here it would make good sense to 
say that we are secing the object as if it displays some feature or form independently of us 
even though in fact it does not. And perhaps it would be right to think that Professor 
Schaper touches on just this sort of thing when she says that concepts are used aesthetically 
‘when they are used as if something corresponded to them while we know that it does not’. 
But if she does, then it is to do so only in a very equivocal way. For while we might think 
that the words ‘as if’ are what is so important here, that cannot easily consist with the earlier 
assertion that to say of works of art that they are ‘for their own sake’ is to recognize their 
as-if character (119). For there the essence of the aesthetic is represented as the awareness of 
things as existing in their own right, and that idea stands in need of considerable elucidation 
before we can be sure that it does not precisely cut us off from seeing things in the light of 
any projections of ours. 
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Perceiving Artworks. Edited by JOHN FISHER. 
Philosophical Monographs, Third Annual 
Series. Temple University Press, Phila- 
delphia. 1980. pp. x-+242. $15. 

Towarps THE end of Stravinsky’s Symphony 
of Psalms there is a passage in which, in a 
good performance, the music seems to go 
round and round with a kind of inevitability 
and unendingness which may afford an 
intimation of eternity. There is no actual 
revolution in auditory space in the way that 
there is in, say, Stockhausen’s Gesang der 
Jiinglinge or Kontakte. That, nevertheless, is 
how we hear it, and to me, at any rate, the 
revolution takes place in a certain direction, 
over and away from the hearer. The very 
quietness and steadiness of the music, of 
course, encourages the impression, and to 
say that it gives an intimation of eternity is 
not, in my opinion, far fetched. There are, of 
course, other kinds of intimations of 
eternity in art—the visions of heaven in 
Renaissance and Baroque ceiling paintings, 
the music that goes with the words ‘Ewig... 
ewig’ at the end of Mahler’s Das Lied von der 
Erde, the kind of frozeti event that Keats was 
talking about in his “Ode on a Grecian Urn” 
and which may be experienced par excellence 
when viewing the “Charioteer’ at Delphi, to 
mention but few. How is it possible that 
there should be such experiences? How is it 
possible that we should experience these 
works of art in this way? 

One might expect a book entitled 
Perceiving Artworks to have something to say 
about questions of that kind, but in fact this 
book has very little, if anything, to say about 
such matters. By far the greater number of 
the contributors confine themselves to the 
visual arts, and to painting in particular. 
Moreover, the predominant concern is with 
representational art and the perception of 
that. The names that come up most often are 
those of Gombrich, Goodman, Gregory and 


Gibson, all of whom have had things to say 
about the perception of pictures and what 
makes it possible for us to see them in a 
representational way. I do not think that the 
contributors to this volume cast any very 
new light on that issue, although the 
contribution by Nicholas Wolterstorff 
provides a discussion with a high degree of 
philosophical sophistication. 

Towards the end of the book three 
contributions open up different issues. 
Rudolf Arnheim, as one might expect, 
brings Gestalt Psychology to bear on the 
perception of art, discussing the part played 
by invariants and dynamics in that percep- 
tion. Monroe Beardsley discusses, somewhat 
inconclusively, the part that such and 
similar psychological factors, including 
what he calls ‘aesthetic propensities’ and 
‘aesthetic competence’ (after Chomsky’s . 
‘linguistic competence’) play in aesthetic 
perception. It is an interesting discussion, 
but it is too inconclusive to cast any real 
light. Finally, Joseph Margolis asks whether 
a science of aesthetic perception is indeed 
possible, and answers that it cannot be 
except ‘in the company of a general science 
of human cultyre itself’, something that 
‘requires a fundamental revision of the very 
paradigms of science’. 

These three papers do at least get away 
from the preoccupation with the perception 
of representational art and perspective that 
dominates the majority of the papers. Even 
so, are there not other problems, whether 
philosophical or psychological, that arise in 
connection with the perception of art works? | 
What indeed of the questions that I raised at 
the beginning? The Stravinsky example 
provokes the question how music can be 
heard as moving in a quasi-spatial way 
without there being anything properly 
spatial about it, but it further raises the 
question why this should express for us the 
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kind of further significance that I have 
suggested it has. The Delphic ‘Charioteer’ is 
an instance of a phenomenon which we can 
experience in some pictures also, where an 
event, frozen without a history or a future, 
can be perceived as having a significance for 
that reason (cf. e.g., Hopper’s Gas-station). 

Another cluster of issues that might be 
raised in connection with the perception of 
art works are those that have to do with the 
relation between perception and learning— 
the education of the eye and ear. The papers 
in this collection have much to say about the 
= role of convention in connection with 
representation, but next to nothing to say 
about the effect of changes of taste on the 
one hand and increases in knowledge on the 
other on how we may perceive works of 
art. There is too the more contingent 
relation between the mood of the perceiver 
and how he perceives the art work given the 
expectations that the mood may generate. 
Since works of art are expressive is there not 
a connection between that expressiveness 
and the way in which we perceive them? 

I have emphasized the limitations of the 
discussions in this collection of papers, and I 
think that such limitations should be 
emphasized. The influence of Gombrich and 
those others whom I mentioned earlier 
should npt lead us to suppose that issues 
concerning representation are the only ones 
that matter if we are to understand. how 


‘seeing-as’ functions in aesthetic perception. - 


Birbeck College, D. W. HAMLYN 


University of London 


The Arts and Personal Growth. Edited by 
MALCOLM ROSS. Pergamon Press. 1980. 
pp. 124. £5°50. 

THIs SMALL book is simply a conference 

report in hardback. It contains papers given 

by nine speakers at a conference held at 

Dillington House, Somerset in June 1979. A 

preliminary footnote informs us that, in the 

interests of speed and economy, the ‘authors’ 
typescripts have been reproduced in their 
original forms’. The typeface is that of an 
ordinary small typewriter while the script is 
riddled with minor errors: typographical, 
grammatical, spelling and even omission, 
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e.g. (p. 38) ‘spoke as (1919) said’ ! 
Perhaps this is in order to keep the freshness 
and vigour of the originals, like Constable’s 
sketches, or, is in the interests of speed. 
However it hardly did much for economy as 
the book, some 124 pages, is priced at 
£,5°50. 

In his preface Ross points out that 
‘Personal Growth’ is something of a 
catch-all title which embraces rather loosely 
the differing perspectives of the various 
contributors. Whilst this may be a common 
characteristic of conference themes, anyone 
who was not a conference member might 
find the book’s piecemeal generality 
somewhat disappointing. Similarly, with 
such diversity of authorship, the level of the 
papers is uneven. Nevertheless some of the 
authors touch on interesting points and 
raise challenging issues but such discussions 
as they stimulated in the conference context 
are not available to us. 

In common with many essays concerning 
aspects of education, several of the papers 
tend to be largely recommendations about 
practice, about what should be done. The 
bases for “these views varies between 
attempts at rational analysis to very general 
assumptions or even popular myths about 
what the present system is failing to do. A 
notable exception to the general trend is 
provided by L. A. Reid who, predictably, 
examines the problem of meaning and 
develops his notion of ‘meaning-embodied’. 
There are interesting questions here: about 
the phenomenology of aesthetic experience, 
about symbols, and perhaps about a notion 
similar to Kant’s “purposiveness’. However 
although Reid has explored the problem of 
meaning with considerable distinction and 
subtlety, it is tempting to wonder whether, 
or why for instance, ‘meaning~embodied’ 
should be confined to art objects? If not, if it 
is applicable to other objects which also do 
not function as iconic or abstract symbols, 
then does it sustain our interest or might 
even ‘embodied’ be redundant? Doubtless 
Reid would argue that it is not, but then we 
encounter problems, which he recognizes, 
over the role of symbols. These are hardly 
resolved by adopting the same position as 
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Susanne Langer and perhaps more fruitful 
inquiries might explore, e.g., interpretative- 
ness, or the teleological imputation of 
meaningfulness: we view the work as if 
it has meaning that is form~dependent 
(embodied), whilst this may not be a 
precise meaning (purpose) in the normal 
referential and explicable sense. 

None of the other papers has such 
philosophical interest; the questions that 
concern them are sociological, political and 
moral, in terms of values, emphases and 
practices within education. Thus Michael 
Golby’s analysis takes account of the socio- 
cultural framework within which the 
curriculum is seen as emerging relative to 
historical precedents and political power. 
rather than any rational epistemology. He 
points out the complex, diverse pressures 
that affect schools, in particular the contrast 
between their national and local roles and in 
the midst of which teachers are cast as uneasy 
cultural mediators. John Eggleston later 
answers questions of the kind Golby raises, 
from a socio-utilitarian viewpoint. His 
concern is that schools should enable children 
to become active, positive members of 
society, involved in decision-making and 
developing a sénse of individual identity 
within the community. Words such as 
‘community’ and ‘sub-culture’ tend to carry 
approbation in. rather tediously familiar, 
populist arguments abdut the racial mixture 
in our society. Horace Lashley is no ex- 
ception and even adds the term ‘educated 
man’ (p. 29) to those such as ‘high-art’ and 
‘culture’ which now apparently carry a 
heavy stigma. His strictures on schools are 
rather similar to some of those commonly 
aimed at the Arts Council; fortunately, 
however, Sir Roy Shaw is well able to 
defend himself. He advances two major 
educational tenets: the classic aspirational 
concept neatly captured by his slogan 
‘raise and spread’, and that of adult edu- 
cation: education throughout life rather 
than education for life. Neither of these 
positions guarantees wholesale popularity 
but Sir Roy makes his case thoroughly and 
lucidly. 

In the final paper Ross discusses the 
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function of the arts in education and lays 
great stress on ‘feeling’, along with ‘emo- 
tional development’, ‘impulse’, and ‘ex- 
pression’. While not denying that feelings 
and emotions play an important part in all 
our activity and perhaps especially so at 
certain times or at certain instances in the 
arts, I find the position adopted by Ross 
simplistic, vague and founded on a signally 
unsupportable form of dualism. Indeed, 
recalling Ryle’s famous “Ghost in the 
Machine’, in this case there is so much 
reference to ‘sensate impulse’ and ‘clearing 
the channels of feeling’ (p. 107) that perhaps 
we should term this version ‘A Block in the 
Plumbing’. Perhaps it is more charitable to 
ask what, in general terms, Ross is concerned 
about? Answers here seem to lie in pro- 
moting methods and evaluative criteria 
which give precedence to individual 
development rather than to the achievement 
of normative standards. Allied to this are the 
attitudes to classroom conditions, both 
practical and social, which are thought to be 
conducive to fostering creativity; it is 
perhaps worth observing that the criteria 
Ross lists (p. rro) notably: truth, trust, 
freedom, compassion, acceptance and 
devotion to ‘children’s learning and growth’ 
are surely moral imperatives for all teaching. 
Thirdly Ross does show some willingness to 
consider other possibilities. He admits to 
some inadequacies and recognizes the need 
for a clearly articulated theory of aesthetic 
development, making speculative but 
interesting reference to Kandinsky’s use of 
the concepts, ‘impression’, ‘improvisation’, 
and ‘composition’. 

The question remains with this book: does 
a conference report automatically warrant 
general publication without any revision or 
amplification by the speakers involved, or 
precious little editing? In this case there is 
little evidence that it does. 
Manchester Polytechnic ALAN SIMPSON 
Positions. By JACQUES DERRIDA, trans. Alan 

Bass. The Athlone Press, London. 1981. 

pp. 114. £10°95. 
THESE INTERVIEWS with Henri Ronse, 
Julia, Kristeva, Jean-Louis Houdebine and 
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Guy Scarpetta appeared separately between 
1967 and 1972, at a time when Derrida’s 
writings were stirring up some heated 
controversy in Parisian intellectual circles. 
They have now been rendered into English 
by Alan Bass, translator of Derrida’s 
Writing and Difference, who thus comes 
equipped with the necessary background 
and stylistic resources to make at least 
partial sense of their utterly resistant idiom. 
The interviews bear chiefly on Derrida’s 
relation to the structuralist enterprise and 
its various latter-day offshoots, including 
Lacanian psychoanalysis and the Marxisant 
textual theory associated with the journal 
Tel Quel. They also raise the question of his 
attitude to earlier philosophers—notably 
Husserl and Heidegger—whose language 
and concepts Derrida has subjected to a 
powerful deconstructive critique. 

Whether by chance or design, the 
interviews follow a sequence of increasingly 
hard-pressed debate and disagreement. The 
first (with Henri Ronse) settles for a patient 
rehearsal of Derrida’s ideas on the basis of 
his own published writing. The second 
- (Julia Kristeva) is more critically angled, 
pressing Derrida to clarify the relation 
between his practice of textual “gramma- 
tology’ and the structuralist or semiotic 
enterprise at large. The third, and by far the 
longest, is with Jean-Louis Houdebine and 
Guy Scarpetta, spokesmen for the Tel Quel 
brand of left-wing rhetoric and high- 
powered semiotic theory. Their questioning 
takes a distinctly more aggressive line, 
attempting to pin Derrida down on the 
issue of whether his textual researches are 
allied—-or implicitly opposed—to the 
Marxist ‘problematic’ of language and 
ideology. As might be expected, the 
dialogue reaches no conclusion but proceeds 
through a shuttling exchange of tactical 
concessions and terminological fencing. At 
the same time it does throw an interesting 
light on those tensions and conspicuous 
omissions in Derrida’s writing which often 
suggest his unease in the face of Marxist 
thought. 

The most that a reviewer can hope to do 
is point to the enormous implications of 
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Derrida’s project, and draw out some of the 
problems and ambiguities hinted at in these 
interviews. Derrida proposes a total re- 
reading of the texts which form (as he sees 
it) the central tradition of Western ‘logo- 
centric’ thought. This tradition is bound up 
with certain rooted assumptions about 
language, truth and human identity; 
assumptions which a deconstructive reading 
tries to lay bare by bringing out their 
blind-spots and (mostly unconscious) 
figurative detours. Most basic is the idea 
of speech as self-presence, the belief that 
‘authentic’ or spoken language carries along 
with it a kind of direct, intuitive access to 
the goings-on of consciousness. This, for 
Derrida, is the founding gesture of Western 
metaphysics, the assurance which bears up a 
whole vast structure of truth-claims and 
‘commonsense’ presuppositions. One might 
draw a parallel with the efforts of philo- 
sophers like Gilbert Ryle to exorcize the 
‘ghost in the machine’, the idea of mind as a 
realm of shadowy happenings independent 
of the body and available only to private 
introspection. Derrida, however, goes much 
further in his will to overturn the whole 
conceptual edifice of Western thought. He 
argues that the dominant metaphors of that 
tradition—‘voice’, ‘presence’ and their 
various adjuncts—have only maintained 
their sway by actively suppressing whatever 
has threatened the tyranny of logocentric 
discourse. Derridean deconstruction is a 
challenge to that discourse on its own 
textual ground, a reading which prises such 
metaphors loose from their supporting 
context and presses them to the point of 
reversal or self-contradiction. 

This strategy is common to all Derrida’s 
essays, along with an insistence on the 
ubiquity of writing—or textual inscription— 
as opposed to the claims of speech and 
self-presence. The history of reason in the 
Wrest is also the record, as Derrida shows, of 
a persistent drive to efface or forget the 
‘disseminating’ power of textuality. In 
Plato, Rousseau and even Saussure, writing 
is systematically demoted to the status of a 
merely ancillary—indeed parasitic—means 
of communication. Derrida argues that 
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writing is treated as a “feared and subversive’ 
activity precisely because it disturbs and 
challenges the dream of an absolute self- 
possessed meaning. Thus Plato denounces 
writing as the thief of a spoken, authentic 
truth while a whole long tradition—from 
Rousseau to Lévi Strauss—harks back 
nostalgically to a pre-literate culture where 
writing had not yet begun its divisive and 
alienating work. Such nostalgic myths are 
for Derrida the outcome and symptom of a 
massive repression which sets up its privi- 
leged metaphors against the snares and 
duplicities of writing. Language is assumed 
to be the vehicle of a quest for meaning and 
truth which it serves most properly by 
approaching the condition of perfect, 
transparent self-knowledge. Deconstruc- 
tion—on the contrary—shows how the 
texts which proclaim this ideal themselves 
fall victim to the figural traps and delusions 
which they strive to ignore. 

This critique extends to modern struc- 
turalism, which Derrida sees as a project 
virtually deadlocked by a lingering meta- 
physics of presence and origins. His objec- 
tions to Saussure, and to the whole idea of a 
semiotic method modelled on that of 
linguistics, are made out with considerable 
force in the Kristeva interview. Briefly, they 
fasten upon the ‘phonocentric’ bias which 
gives priority to speech over writing, and 
the concept of structttre which finds its 
meaning and guarantee in the self-possessed 
speaking subject. What Derrida typically 
latches onto are those points where the text 
of Saussure implicitly contests its own 
assumptions, opening up a new line of 
thought which cuts right across them. Thus 
Derrida insists that we take Saussure at his 
word when he enounces the cardinal 
structuralist insight: that language is a 
system of articulated differences where no 
single term has meaning in and of itself. To 
follow out the furthest implications of this 
insight is to see that it precludes any possible 
idea of the speaking subject as producer of 
self-identical meaning and knowledge. 
Saussurian thought is turned back against 
itself to show—through a deconstructive 
reading—that texts elude the conceptual 
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grasp of any logocentric theory which 
attempts to contain them. 

The interviews raise some searching 
questions about Derrida’s exorbitant project. 
How—for one—does he square his vigilant 
mistrust of logocentric language with the 
fact that he has to work, of necessity, 
within that language even while dismantling 
its whole conceptual framework? Derrida 
replies characteristically by turning the 
question round to reveal its oversimplified 
terms of argument. If there is no possibility 
of breaking altogether with logocentric 
discourse, it is equally the case that every 
text belonging to that tradition—however 
rootedly—bears within itself the disruptive 
potential of a deconstructive reading. As 
Derrida puts it, ‘in every proposition or in 
every system of semiotic research .. . 
metaphysical presuppositions coexist with 
critical motifs’. Deconstruction is therefore 
a labour performed by texts which have to 
acknowledge their own partial complicity 
with what they denounce. Hence Derrida’s 
tactical recourse to terms like differance, 
where the anomalous spelling creates an 
unresolvable suspense between the two 
French verbs ‘to differ’ and ‘to defer’. Such 
language resists the conceptualizing move- 
ment which would operate (as with 
Saussure) to reduce and delimit the play of 
textuality. Derrida employs a whole shifting 
thetoric of these elusive terms (reserve, 
brisure supplement, trace) as a means of 
pre-empting the conceptual closure which 
might otherwise threaten his texts. Meanings 
are ‘carried off into an interminable chain 
of differences’, their sense both deferred and 
inscribed in a differential system which 
allows them no ground of self-identical 
content. 

It is hardly surprising that Derrida meets 
with such resistance from the Marxists 
Houdebine and Scarpetta. What the issue 
comes down to is Derrida’s insistence that 
the texts of Marx and Lenin have yet to be 
read in a rigorous fashion which might draw 
out their modes of rhetorical and figurative 
working. They cannot simply be inter- 
preted, he argues, according to a method 


which would ‘seek out a finished signified 
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beneath a textual surface’. Deconstruction 
would emphasize what Derrida calls the 
‘heterogeneity’ of the Marxist text, the ways 
in which it breaks with idealist tradition 
(notably Hegel) while yet showing signs of 
being governed, at a certain level, by 
logocentric figures of thought. Houdebine 
and Scarpetta try to nudge the dialogue 
towards some kind of tactical alliance, 
perhaps between ‘contradiction’ (as the 
mainspring of Marxist dialectic) and 
Derrida’s language of differance. His replies 
go to show how radically incompatible are 
the claims of a self-styled materialist 
‘science of the text’ and those of a decon- 
struction which questions any such self- 
assured break with ideology. The language 
of dialectical materialism is not so easily 
redeemed from its Hegelian-speculative 
background. It is henceforth a question, 
Derrida says, of taking that language and 
investigating ‘all the sediments deposited 
(in it) by the history of metaphysics’. 
These interviews are by no means a handy 
short-cut to Derrida’s major texts. They are 
- carried on at a level of exchange which 
_ demands not only a concentrated effort of 
~ thought on the reader’s part, but also some 
knowledge of developments in the wake of 
Parisian structuralism. ‘The translations 
capture something of the wayward dis- 
cursive energy of Derrida’s style, though 
inevitably this tends to issue in forms of 
elliptical and displaced grammar which take 
quite a bit of working out. Alan Bass lets 
through some confusing double negatives 
whose intended rhetorical effect is undone by 
` their logical imprecision. Otherwise he has 
performed a valuable service by putting 
these texts into wider circulation, along 
with a detailed apparatus of notes and 
commentary for which the English reader 
will find himself repeatedly grateful. 
UWIST CHRISTOPHER NORRIS 


After the Wake. By CHRISTOPHER BUTLER. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1980. pp. 177. 


Tuts 1s a valuable book—a book which, in 
addition to its breadth of scope in covering 
aspects of music, literature and painting in 
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the avant-garde, shows a penetrating depth 
of insight. There is relatively little in book 
form dealing with the arts in the post-war 
period, still less which makes any attempt to 
examine general questions of culture on the 
basis of a specific look at artistic activity (I 
exclude the efforts of sociologists). All the 
more refreshing, then, is to find a book 
which deals with ‘both the narrowly 
technical and the pretentiously metaphysical, 
in a manner which is lucid and precise 
without being either casual or jargon- 
ridden—a book which is eminently readable. 
The ‘modern’ vocabulary finds its way into 
Butler’s prose from time to time—‘dialectic’ 
rears its ugly head here and there {and I am 
not sure what a ‘dramatization of the 
phenomenology of the creative process’ 
would be like)—but the lucidity of his 
writing is rarely clouded. 

The greater value of the book, however, 
must lie in its interdisciplinary approach, for 
Butler writes eruditely on literature, on 
painting and on music. In his discussion of 
matters musical, there are places where the 
author’s knowledge seems restricted: the 
musical technique sometimes described as 
collage has a rather longer history than he 
seems to think; in an era in which styles are 
disseminated with alarming rapidity, Gesang 
der Jiinglinge is hardly ‘one of the first works 
to exploit stereophonic sound’ (even if the 
musique concrète movement were the only 
counter-example); and perhaps the author is 
unacquainted with the German system of 
notation, in which the note ‘B’ is the 
equivalent of B flat (the fundamental pitch 
in Stimmung). These are trivial points, 
though, in comparison with the breadth of 
knowledge displayed. 

At the same time, there are things lacking 
in the book which one might wish to see 
there. Butler warns us not to expect to find 
‘any great philosophical rigour’; but the 
cogency of the arguments could in some 
cases have been increased considerably by a 
comment on the implications for philo- 
sophical aesthetics. He refers to Robbe- 
Grillet’s insistence on ‘the freedom of the 
artist to invent conventions’; and (a slight 
restatement, intended here I think to refer to 
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Stella) that the artist ‘may invent rules 
unique to each work, so that the notion of 
convention itself is attacked’; or again, 
quoting Mel Ramsden on his Secret Painting, 
‘The content of this painting is invisible. . . 
to be kept permanently secret, known only 
to the artist’. Perhaps a reference to the 
private-language argument here might serve 
as a warning of the thin ice on which these 
theoretical statements are skating. It might 
serve to clarify and to strengthen one of 
Butler’s most important concluding points 
too: that some of the judgements we may be 
tempted to make ‘may no longer be 
relevant, once we have been persuaded to 
stop using earlier music as a standard of 
judgement’. If there is a need to ‘learn a new 
language’ (and personally I would prefer to 
use that expression only as a kind of meta- 
phor), it is as much the responsibility of the 
artist to establish what that language is, as of 
the reader/listener/spectator to learn it. 
Iam not sure that I am with Butler in 
believing that there is a ‘new aestheticism’ in 
our age. It may be tempting to try to ‘see 
art as form’, as Butler suggests we should (or 
says we do); but when the artist tells us that 
‘openness of form demands an openness of 
response’ (which I would think could be 
used to justify just about anything), then it 
becomes difficult to judge whether the 
artist cither knows, or even cares, whether 
his audience is going to ‘see art as form’. I 
know that this point reeks of the ‘inten-~ 
tional fallacy’, but I think one of the difficul- 
ties is that it is true of very many of the 
‘post-modern’ artists (certainly more than 
Cage and Simon) that their ‘revolutionary 
techniques are parasitic upon earlier ones’. 
This would tend to make the attempt to 
‘see art as form’ a conscious effort to resist 
seeing it for what it is—more often than 
anything else, a kind of intellectual game. 
At the same time, Butler makes a curious 
point in connection with something Le Witt 
is quoted as saying about his 6255 lines: the 
author remarks, “anonymity is a peculiar 
virtue for an artist to aim at’. It is peculiar, 
perhaps, in this age, if only because it is so 
exceptional, though frequently contrasted 
with the ‘selfless craftsmanship’ of the 


mediaeval artist. It is tempting to suggest 
that anonymity is the greatest virtue an 
artist could aim for, at present, in order to 
leave the audience free to make what it can 
of the artist’s work. 

Butler exposes the pretentiousness and 
the fatuousness of much of the writing of 
artists now, and I think he has done the 
contemporary arts a great service, for it will 
only be through learning to dispense with 
the verbiage that we shall learn to ex- 
perience contemporary art, to meet the 
challenge “of inhabiting the present rather 
than taking refuge in the past’. 

NIGEL HARRISON 
University of Newcastle upon Tyne 


John Flaxman 1755-1826: Sculptor, Ilustrator, 
Designer. By DAVID RWIN. Studio Vista/ 
Christie’s. London. 1979. pp. 249. £22.50. 

Dr. Davin Irwin has done more than 
anyone in recent years to describe the 
importance of Britain for the development 
of European Neo-classicism. The sculptures 
and book-illustrations of John Flaxman have 
long been recognized as central documents 
for our understanding of the movement and 
here at last is a full-scale monograph 
describing them. 

What interests Dr. Irwin most is bio- 
graphy and this he writes extremely well. 
The book is the result of over twenty years 
of research and the author has marshalled an 
enormous mass of data much of it from 
manuscript sources. Private letters and 
entries in account books are especially 
informative about the artistic circles in 
which the sculptor moved. The progress of 
the artist’s career is elaborated in great 
detail and is described in a mixed pattern of 
sections subdivided by genre and time: “To 
Italy’, “Sculptor of Tombs: after 1794’, etc. 
In a short first chapter the author outlines 
Flaxman’s early years and the attributes of 
his personality—piety, contemplation and 
modesty. The Epilogue gives an account of 
the artist’s immediate nachleben and we are 
told of the adjective ‘Flaxmanic’ defined as 
‘synonymous with the highest conceptions 
of imaginative sublimity, ideal beauty, 
purity of sentiment and tender pathos.’ 
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The order imposed on all this material is 
conveniently chronological and Dr. Irwin 
relies on sequence to take care of develop- 
ment. It is always hard for an author 
embarking upon a biography to decide upon 
the order of presentation but it is especially 
critical in the History of Art where the 
tension between a strict historical pro- 
gression and the description of a theme does 
not always address the central problem of 
accounting for form. Dr. Irwin sensibly 
finds salvation in the excursus; for example, 
his fascinating chapter on Flaxman’s role in 

the productions of Josiah Wedgwood’s 
porcelain factory. This is a large enough 
thematic block to justify its own discrete 
chronological framework. But how does 
one introduce to the reader the interesting 
observation that a sculptor pursues a 
theme—the group with the urn and the 
weeping woman for example (p. 154)—in a 
series of funeral monuments over many 
years? Only with hindsight can we tell that 
the first example is indeed the first of many. 
To identify the group only at the end of the 
sequence would be to rely upon a history 

written backwards and perhaps lose the 
confidence of the reader. 

The art historian surely has a responsibi- 
lity to describe the evolution of the forms 
within the thematic block in order to 
highlight the developmental processes which 
have caused those forms. The isolation of a 
possible formal source is entirely central to 
the business of writing art history~but with 
an artist as eclectic as Flaxman in a period 
and system as reliant upon subtle and not so 

`- subtle derivation as English Neo-classicism 
the question of identification should only be 
a preface to an examination of artistic choice. 
The ground base of Dr. Irwin’s narrative 
variations is biography and the identifi- 
cation of formal sources is the embellishment 
to the text. 

The process of identification raises a 
methodological «question of absolute 
importance for our understanding of 
Flaxman’s art, which is, above all, the 
product of a system. More than most 
artists he carried the marks of his earliest 
experience with him throughout his career. 


His father was a successful producer of 
plaster casts after the antique and the Royal 
Academy one of his best customers. His son 
was trained under the programme instituted 
at the R.A. in the 1770s although he had 
started to exhibit (with the Free Society of 
Artists) from 1767 when aged only twelve. 
Soon afterwards he came under the influence 
of the great didactic enterprise established 
under the Presidency of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Flaxman never lost his admiration for the 
Institution, becoming the very first Pro- 
fessor of Sculpture in 1810, and his art 
illustrates his adherence to the Neo-classical 
precepts laid down in the teaching pro- 
gramme of the Academy. Sculpture could 
only follow design which was first and 
foremost an intellectual process. It is 
therefore fitting that Flaxman does not 
appear to have been a natural carver. His 
work not only demonstrates a conscious use 
of source material from an. impressive 
variety of places but also his subscription to 
a technique which Reynolds had earlier 
called ‘imitation’ rather than mere copying. 

Dr. Irwin does not take the time to 
describe this principle specifically and, as a 
result, Flaxman’s work is never set firmly 
enough into the context of his training. The 
author argues for a whole range of interest- 
ing possible influences on the artist’s style 
including not only established exempla from 
antiquity but also fralian primitive and 
Renaissance objects still comparatively 
unknown at that date. However, Dr. Irwin 
seems continually confused that any one 
stylistic link cannot be made more firmly 
and the exact source isolated with more 
confidence. For example, in the chapter 
‘Sculptures in Italy’ (that is, Flaxman’s 
Italian period) the author accompanies an 
illustration of the 1789/90 Aurora visiting 
Cephalus on Mount Ida with the ‘suggestion’ 
(and I use the word intentionally) that ‘For 
artistic inspiration Flaxman seems to have 
gone for his Cephalus no further than the 
Apollo Belvedere’ and later that ‘Flaxman’s 
Aurora seems to derive from a Nike or 
winged Victory’. 

These remarks illustrate what I find 
disconcerting about what is generally such 
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an impressive book. It is not so much the 
accuracy or relevance of these claimed 
sources, and I must admit that I am happier 
about the former than I am about the latter, 
but rather the fact that Irwin should 
expect the sources to be obvious to the 
spectator in quite this way. The essential 
quality which a good academic artist was 
meant to be able to expose from a relation- 
ship with an ‘acceptable’ source was not so 
much the slavish imitation of a model but 
rather the creation of an autonomous form 
which could express the immutable values 
previously isolated in the original. This was 
the creed of the Neo-classical system to 
which Flaxman subscribed even when he 
was inspired by non-classical sources. He 
also encouraged students at the R.A. to 
abide by it in his professorial lectures. Here 
he is discussing Ancient Art (Lecture IX): 
‘we must avail ourselves of the studies and 
practice of the most celebrated artists. . . 
But the great object of every student must 
be, to copy nature most perfectly, and for 
this purpose to possess himself of unerring 
rules for the government of his practice’. 
As in most art theory words like ‘nature’ 
and ‘truth’ only have a useful meaning if 
they are taken to signify the standards of 
excellence (often elusive) sought in source 
material. 

Dr. Irwin is, in fact, more concerned with 
biography than he is with such theoretical 
issues but it seems unfortunate that he has 
avoided the central problem of what 
attracts a young artist to a potential source. 
Familiarity and discretion are surely more 
powerful controls than chance observation 
in this assimilative and formative process 
and I am sure that Dr. Irwin would have 
been well able to quantify these stimuli for 
us. His approach is perhaps most uncertain 
in the chapters which deal with Flaxman’s 
formative (?) period in Italy. For the 
Collins tomb at Chichester (plate 75) Dr. 
Irwin suggests (p. 60) that a roundel by 
‘Lorenzo Vecchietta ... with a seated John 
the Baptist, with an open Bible . . . forming 
part of the entrance to the Piccolomini 
Library’ in Siena Cathedral perhaps seen by 
Flaxman in the 1780s might be a potential 
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source. The object in question, which in 
fact shows St. John the Evangelist in the act 
of writing, has not been attributed to 
Vecchietta, an artist trained as a painter who 
later turned to carving in wood and casting 
in bronze, since the 1930s. It is now thought 
to be by Lorenzo di Stefano, who, as Dr. 
Irwin’s own illustrations demonstrate, is 
anyway an unlikely stylistic source for 
Flaxman. 

It is perhaps misleading to linger over 
such points of fact which should not 
distract us from the care and accuracy which 
characterize Dr. Irwin’s book. But we 
should certainly take time to consider 
exactly which art historical ‘facts’ it is 
worth while elaborating and be grateful for 
this lavish production which appears as part 
ofa series offered, as the publishers point out, 
to ‘the connoisseur and collector’. We must 
also appreciate that Dr. Irwin has managed 
to include a great deal of material which will 
be of interest to the serious student as well. 
His volume will justly form part of the 
essential reading for British art in this 
period for many years to come. 

University of Sussex NIGEL LLEWELLYN 


A Catalogue of the Drawings by Camille 
Pissarro in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
By RICHARD BRETTELL and CHRISTOPHER 
LLOYD. Clarendon Press, Oxford U.P. 
1980. pp. xiii +226 +220, ill. 586. £40-00. 

As A result of gifts and bequests made by 

members of the Pissarro family in England, 

the Ashmolean Museum has acquired an 
impressive documentary archive—one of 
the best, perhaps, relating to the work of an 
important European artist, and with little 
doubt (though this aspect is outside the 
scope of the present volume) the most 
comprehensive relating to the oeuvre of two 
generations of a prominent creative family. 
In spite of informed opinion that this 
collection is indispensable to serious study of 
the Impressionist movement, however, and 
of the fact that it has been readily available 
for thirty years, it has remained little known 
and under-used. The main objective of 

Brettell and Lloyd, therefore, has been to 

present more than five hundred isolatable 
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drawings by Camille Pissarro in a manner 
which would permit a scholarly comparison 
with his paintings and prints, and which 
would generally ‘set the study of his 
drawings in motion’. 

This has required enormous efforts, in the 
first place to give the collection some sense 
of order; and this has been achieved, in the 
absence of much primary documentation, by 
sorting the mass of images according to 
technique or style, and by relating drawings 
to the known movements of his life. 
Pissarro seems to have been peculiarly 
systematic in this latter respect, observing 
regular sequences of work on location, 
prior to equally regular retreats to the 
painting studio; and this means of reference, 
for the authors, has been the more reward- 
ing. On the other hand, Pissarro submitted 
his drawings to frequent reuse; and arrang- 
ing them stylistically has thus been less 
successful. The authors, too, have taken 
great pains to reconstitute long-dismantled 
sketchbooks—a task made more difficult by 
the fact that sketchbook drawings were 
invariably trimmed; and such efforts have 
been invaluable, in that they present 
Pissarro as a compulsive collector of images 
for future use, and as an exhaustive analyst 
of the motif. 

The book is in three principal parts. 
There are the plates, which have been finely 
produced, avoiding any temptation to 
enhance less sharp or less intense images, 
offering a sense of Pissarro’s full tonal range 
from hard pencil to black chalk, and 
indicating the various papers and grounds he 
used from time to time. There are the 
Catalogue notes which, besides discussing 
provenance, form links with works in 
other collections, and relate the drawings to 
contemporary events in the world of art and 
in the personal matters of Pissarro’s corres- 
pondence. And there is an extensive 
introductory essay which complements the 
rest, takes chronological and other sections 
through the collection, and firmly estab- 
lishes the objective nature of the task in hand. 

Indeed, the total work is above all 
objective. There is no attempt to make 
distinctions as to significance, merit, com- 
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petence or other values: the seemingly most 
trivial notation and the most accomplished 
presentational work are treated equally, as 
matters of fact. Documents are not so much 
drawings as ‘sheets’, and the images they 
bear are devices, executed now with 
looseness, now with more deliberation, 
now conventionally, now in a personal 
shorthand, in abbreviated form, and with a 
full repertoire of skills. Thus the imprints of 
a unique, individual sensibility are reduced 
to impersonal evidence; and this is 
scrutinized in remarkable detail. As much 
information is given as any preliminary 
study of Pissarro’s work would require, 
concerning media, grounds and texture; 
reworking, overdrawing and transference 
for printmaking; accidental staining, foxing 
and other deterioration; and so forth. 
This is, of course, the function of a 
catalogue; but it is clear that it has been 
exercised only with the greatest resolve, 
because in certain instances the authors’ 
understandable desire to hypothesize comes 
briefly to the fore. There is no reason to 
expunge subjectivity from a work of 
scholarship such as this, for it may be 
argued that speculation, beginning at the 
farthest point attainable by intellectual 
analysis, is a highly respectable academic 
pursuit expressly because it embodies 
complete objectivity. But such speculation 
here is incidental to*a rigorous impartiality, 
and when it suddenly emerges it offers 
glimpses of unelaborated themes. Thus 
there is a strong implication that Pissarro 
was the archetypal Impressionist; but while 
it may be true that his work was perhaps the 
best documented, and that it is convenient 
to relate the work of others to his oeuvre, 
this in itself does not place him at the centre 
of importance. If it is accepted, however, and 
held beside the knowledge that Pissarro was 
meticulous in his preparations—rehearsing 
forms time and again in his drawings 
before committing them to paint—it is 
consequently tempting (as it tempts the 
authors) to suggest that the whole of 
Impressionism may not have been the 
spontaneous response to plein-air subject- 


matter it is held to have been. Similarly, in 
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view of the fact that Pissarro was a constant 
collector of forms, which he reused and 
revised with great regularity, it is hazarded 
that he was searching for ‘unity’, or a 
synthesis of the various strands of his 
experience. And because of an unusually 
protracted interest in a single type of pose 
(of a stooping, long-skirted peasant woman) 
drawn simply, it is suggested that here was 
the beginning of an interest in ‘modular’ 
representation. These are perhaps intended 
lightnesses in an otherwise demanding text; 
but because of the dominant objectivity of 
their context there is a tendency not to see 
them in sharp contrast, but to be deceived 
by their apparent seriousness. 

This would actually be to enhance an old 
myth (Pissarro the archetypal Impressionist) 
and to cultivate a new one. There are 
references to an occasional recourse to 
caricature, and it is said that this, associated 
through such as Daumier with political 
satire, was the direct result of Pissarro’s 
identification with anarchism. It is equally 
speculative, of course, but more substantial, 
to suggest that the vast majority of his output, 
in one sense or another, was an expression of 
his anarchism. The agrarian subjects, a 
fascination for the market-place, an occa- 
sional preoccupation with factories in rural 
settings and with docklands—these collec- 
tively are the stuff of Piotr Kropotkin’s 
writings, with which (we are told elsewhere 
by Brettell—in Pissarro, Arts Council, 
London, 1980, p. 36) Pissarro was quite 
familiar. A stress on the production of food 
as the basis of an economic system, an 
insistence on a sane balance of agriculture 
and industry, a concern for the proper 
location of industries: these themes of 
Kropotkin’s might equally be said to have 
shaped Pissarro’s art. There is more purpose 
here for the historian (perhaps to inquire 
how much this influence may have been 
gained on Pissarro’s visits to England, where 
Kropotkin was exiled) than in considering, 
with utmost seriousness, Pissarro’s playful 
pastiches of popular imagery. 

There is no doubt that this book succeeds 
in its aim to provide a remote introduction 


to Camille Pissarro’s drawings, in a form 
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which is capable of sustaining quite detailed 
study. It does not, in the slightest way, 
detract from an impeccable, scholarly text 
that one or two of the authors’ prejudices 
appear disguised as near-certainties. It is 
merely interesting to note how difficult it is 
entirely to suppress such creative leaps of 
thought. 
DAVID THISTLEWOOD 

University of Liverpool 


Kandinsky: The Development of an Abstract 
Style. By ROSE-CAROL WASHTON LONG. 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. 1980. pp. 201. 16 colour plates & 

217 b.w. ill. £40-00. 

Dr. Lone’s book on Kandinsky’s formation 
of his abstract style has come at a propitious 
moment. The Kandinsky exhibition at 
Edinburgh and Oxford along with the 
“Towards Abstraction’ show at the Tate are 
symptomatic indications of a growing 
interest in the phenomenon of abstraction, 
especially early abstraction. Beliefs which 
were cherished in the fifties and sixties about 
the inner logic of formal development, and 
the importance of pure form, are beginning 
to wither away both because of the current 
crisis in painting and because of changes in 
art historical practice. Notions about 
stylistic change and continuity are becoming 
tempered by widening notions of artistic 
purpose. 

Whatever Kandinsky might have written 
in 1919 about having produced his first 
abstract painting in rọrr, thus providing a 
basis for Will Grohmann’s claim that ‘One 
thinks one sees in the works from 1911-1913 
vegetables, meteorological forms, remnants 
of trees, water, fog, but by careful concen- 
tration one is able to make these figments of 
our imagination disappear’, it is clear from 
Dr. Long’s book that the truth is very 
different. Many critics and historians have 
mistakenly foisted the aims of post-war 
abstractionists onto their early predecessors 
without considering the realities of the 
situations in which they had worked or, to 
put it another way, the worlds in which 
they worked. Will Grohmann’s reader 
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would have believed that to see represen- 
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tational forms in Kandinsky’s abstractions of 
I9II-13 constituted a form of philistinism, 
of ignorance of what abstraction was 
supposed to be ‘about’, But in Kandinsky’s 
own. day the perception of nature through 
the veil of abstraction was the height of 
enlightenment; Kandinsky, himself, 
originally experienced difficulty in seeing 
Monet’s haystacks. The fact is that of the 
many visitors to the Tate and Oxford 
exhibitions the vast majority simply didn’t 
see what they were looking at. ` 

Dr. Long very skilfully outlines the 
cultural contexts in which Kandinsky 
produced his images; she does a particularly 
good job of identifying his audience and his 
intellectual allegiances. As contemporary 
British artists know to their cost, an artist 
needs a compassionate audience to sustain 
his endeavours particularly if he is doing 
something radically different from his 
predecessors; without an audience he is lost. 
Kandinsky’s audience consisted of the 
inheritors of symbolism, consumers of 
Jugendstil, readers of theosophical texts and 
admirers of French avant-garde painters, 
particularly Matisse. Kandinsky made careful 
notes from Steiner’s writings and one of 
them reads: “The floating of colours, etc. 
without ground or basis, (without physical 
object) is the revelation of the spirit which 
constantly surrounds man.’ Maeterlinck’s 
theory of words also had a profound affect 
on him. 

As Dr. Long convincingly shows, 
Kandinsky’s abstraction emerged from a 
desire to produce an obscured image of the 


world; the reason for the desire to obscure’ 


the world was grounded in a desire to 
transcend it. But his abstraction is also, to a 
surprising degree, literary; Jugendstil fairy- 
tale knights, maidens and castles disappear 
behind the veil of abstraction to illustrate 
tales of the Apocalypse. Dr. Long’s book 
contains a painstaking analysis of the 
metamorphosis of Kandinsky’s imagery so 
that it is now possible to approach recreating 
the perceptions of his contemporaries. The 
narrative nature of his images was re- 
inforced, of course, by his pictorial method; 
seeing a watercolour sketch for one of his 
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abstractions is an experience not to be 
missed and, unfortunately, not to be had 
from the book’s illustrations—not the fault 
of OUP but inherent in the nature of 
reproduction. 

The book does raise a number of questions 
for students of aesthetics, such as whether it 
it necessary to be able to ‘read’ a Kandinsky 
to see it aesthetically. My own view is that if 
you can’t see a Kandinsky in.the first place 
then you certainly can’t see it aesthetically; 
could Kandinsky see the Monet if he 
couldn’t see the haystacks? 

Whatever arguments in aesthetics might 
decide, it is certain that I will never be able 
to see Kandinsky in the same way again 
after having read Dr. Long’s book; it is 
excellent. It also, by the way, operates as a 
corrective against some of the excesses of 
Sixten Ringbém’s The Sounding Cosmos and 
Peg Weiss’s Kandinsky in Munich; it ought 
to be on every library shelf, even at £40. 
Trent Polytechnic RICHARD WOODFIELD 


Zsuzsi Roboz: British Ballet Today. Text by 
JAMES MONAHAN, Davis-Poynter, London. 
1980. pp. 160. Black and white illus- 
trations. £/16°00. 

James Monanwan the Director of The 

Royal Ballet School was for many years 

under the pseudonym of James Kennedy 

the ballet critic of The Guardian. No better 
connoisseur of this highly specialized 
branch of aesthetic appreciation could have 
been chosen to accompany the drawings, 
washes and lithographs of the well-known 

Hungarian-born artist Zsuzsi Roboz, who 

now lives in London. She studied originally 

in Budapest and having completed her 
course at the Royal Academy Art School in 

London, she became a favourite pupil of 

Annigoni in Florence, the Italian master, 

who was commissioned to paint the portrait 

of Queen Elizabeth II. Already in her 
previous book The Daughters and Wives 
of Men and particularly in her volume 

Chichester Theatre she made her name as 

an outstanding portraitist and creator of 

imaginative compositions. It has taken her 
two years to compile the present com- 
prehensive portrait of British ballet at 
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work today—its founders, its principal 
dancers and its choreographers. In many 
exhibitions in England and abroad Zsuzsi 
Roboz has shown the wide range of her 
subject-matter in works which prove that 
she is one of the most gifted painters and 
draughtsmen of our time, basing herself 
firmly on a solid tradition. Works of hers 
were acquired by The Tate Gallery, The 
National Portrait Gallery and The Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The tradition, 
however, did not fetter her fantasy, and we 
experience in the present volume not only 
the mastership of her penetration deep into 
the psyche of her portrait models but the 
daring short-hand innovations of a post- 
impressionist age. This becomes particularly 
obvious in her lively dynamic sketches. And 
- far beyond all this are her lithographs of the 
dancers at work—in itself the prototype of 
bodily movement. Here we find compo- 
sitions of a far-going abstractionist quality 
rendered with a verve which shuns the 
merely beautiful by becoming expressive 
and absolute. The construction is as strict 
as a fugue composition, the atmospheric 
charm and strength would have been 
applauded by a Seurat. Many pages in 
Zsuzsi Roboz’s sketchbooks reveal the 
intense power of her observation, others 
again the more imaginative side of her 
talent. These represent a historical moment 
in the development of the English ballet 
and its present-day method of work. 
Terpsichore’s realm is the most ethereal and 
ephemeral of all the performing arts and 
whereas we behold in the fragments of 
Sappho’s poems proofs of her lyrical 
genius, the movements of which she speaks 
in them and which filled the space around 
her, the rhythmic ventures of her young 
pupils, male or female, is for ever lost. We 
can only guess from a few drawings on 
antique Greek vases in which shape they 
might have appeared. The works of Zsuzsi 
Roboz will prove invaluable in the future 
when attempts are made to reconstruct and 
re-experience the vitality and pulse of this 
fugitive art. What still photographs of 
ballet movements never convey is the 
poetics of it and this exactly is what is 
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caught in the drawings and lithographs by 
Roboz, as Alexander Schouvaloff, the 
Curator of The Victoria & Albert Theatre 
Museum, remarks. 

James Monahan’s word portraits of all the 
major personalities of the English ballet 
are brilliant and telling, and his assessment, 
which is critical in the best sense of the 
word, is profound and honest. He presents 
us in a few pages with a short history of 
British ballet which, as he says, is both 
young and old. The Sadlers Wells Ballet, 
which was soon to become the English 
National Company was born less than 
fifty years ago, so it is an infant when 
compared with companies of the Paris 
Opéra, La Scala in Milan, the Royal 
Theatre in Copenhagan, the Kirov (once the 
Tsarist Maryinsky) in Leningrad and the 
Bolshoi in Moscow; of these the oldest 
began in the seventeenth century and the 
youngest early in the nineteenth. It is not 
possible to enter here into the description 
and analysis of Lully’s and Louis XIV’s 
Royal Academy of Dance and its Italian 
source of inspiration; of Serge Diaghilev’s 
lasting and fruitful influence in his ‘ballet 
d’action’. This was the century of dance 
with Pavlova and Nijinsky, Fanny Elssler 
and the choreographers Fokine, Massine, 
Balanchine and others. When Nicholas 
Legat, who had been the Director of the 
Imperial Ballet School in St. Petersburg, 
settled in London, he taught de Valois, 
Dolin, and the very young Fonteyn. 
Karsavina too came to live in London and 
later Nureyev. The most formative teacher 
of the British dancers “was probably Vera 
Volkova. The history of dance and ballet 
is contained in the voluminous Encyclopedia 
of Dance & Ballet edited by Mary Clarke and 
David Vaughan, with James Monahan as 
one of its most outstanding contributors. 

Among the magnificent portraits, 
drawings and descriptions in the present 
book are those of Ninette de Valois, the 
choreographer Sir Frederick Ashton, Ken- 
neth MacMillan and Dame Marie Rambert. 
In the story of English twentieth-century 
ballet it was Dame Marie Rambert who did 
everything first. Norman Morrice known 
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for his dramatic switch to the new modern 
group represerits that stage in ballet history 
when the influence of contemporary 
expressive dance in the style of a Martha 
Graham or a Mary Wigman made itself 
felt. John Field the Director of the Royal 
Academy of Dancing succeeded Beryl Grey 
as Director of the Festival Ballet (founded 


1950)—she occupied this position for, 


eleven years—he was a great force in the 
teaching of ballet in this country. Other 
artists portrayed in this book are Robert 
Cohan, Peter Darrell, Antoinette Sibley, 
Merle Park, Anthony Dowell, Michael 
Coleman, David Wall, Laura Connor, 
Lesley Collier, Ann Jenner, Alexander 
Grant, Margaret Barbieri, Patricia Ruanne, 
Doreen Wells, Nicholas Johnson, Ria Peri, 
Kenn Wells, Maina Gielgud, Jack Carter, 
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André Prokovsky, Dame Alicia Markova— 
all of them vital elements in that mosaic of 
contemporary ballet in England so poig- 
nantly characterized and depicted in this 
valuable book of England’s contribution to 
that great art which uses the human body as 
its main instrument. “They moved, and they 
sang’ we can say with Richard Lovelace 


like the harmonious spheres that bring 
Unto their rounds their music’s aid; 
which they performed such a way, 

As all th’ inamour’d world will say 
The Graces danced and Apollo play’d. 


The exquisite production of this book 
designed by Malcolm Young was entrusted 
to the Stellar Press, Welhalm Green, 
Hertfordshire. 


J. P. HODIN 


Printed in Great Britain by offset lithography by 
Billing & Sons Limited, Guildford, London and Worcester 
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